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PREFACE. 


---.ο-----ὄ- 


In offering this translation to the public, I wish to say 
a few words as to the object with which it was written. 
When I took private pupils at Oxford, I found that 
Passmen who read Aristotle’s ‘ Politics ’ laboured under 
great disadvantages in comparison with those who read 
the ‘Ethics.’ The latter possessed an excellent translation 
in that of Mr. Williams, and a complete edition, with 
good notes for their purpose, in Mr. Moore’s book. The 
Passman-student of the ‘ Politics’ generally used Mr. 
Congreve’s edition, in which the most useful notes 
were not of the kind he needed, and the translation in 
Mr. Bohn’s series. To help pupils who aimed at taking 
a Pass degree, I tried to translate for them the work 
they had to do in a manner at once literal, and not un- 
intelligible when read apart from the Greek context. 
I soon found that I could not keep pace with my pupils’ 
work ; and as I hoped that others might find useful what 
was helpful to them, I have, after many interruptions, 
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completed the books which Passmen take up in their 
final schools. To obtain success in my object, of com- 
bining a literal translation of Aristotle with English 
that can be read easily as English, soon appeared im- 
possible. I have endeavoured, however, to give the 
Passmen the best aid in my power, and I hope that 
even this amount of assistance will induce more men to 
take up so interesting and profitable a subject as the 
* Politics’ of Aristotle. 


In rendering the more difficult passages, I have 
endeavoured to make out the meaning, if possible, from 
Aristotle himself, and have not always followed the 
beaten track. I have found great help in St. Hilaire’s 
French translation, and many of Congreve’s English 
notes, besides other works in different languages. In 
the matter of text, I have found Susemihl’s edition most 
useful, though the text printed is almost entirely that 
of Bekker’s second edition, now used in the schools at 
Oxford. 


I must take this opportunity of thanking many 
friends for kind suggestions and help, especially the 
Rev. T. L. Parrtion, Fellow and Tutor of New College, 
for his kindness and care in looking over the proofs. 


In conclusion, I would only say that no one can 
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judge of the difficulty of translating Aristotle till he 
has himself tried to do so. The greatest encouragement 
that I have found was in the words of a writer in the 
‘Saturday Review’ :— 


‘No one who has not tried such work can know the 
labour and the thought which often go to the decision 
of this or that shade of expression: the shade chosen at 
last is a compromise. A slap-dash reader thinks it 
clumsy or tame, and would at once put in some more 
telling phrase, for he has not gone through the difficult 
and delicate poising of the scales; he does not see that, 
of many conditions which the translator must regard, 
the greatest number is satisfied by just this particular 
word or turn, and could be satisfied by no other, thovgh 
the general sense might be far more brilliantly 
expressed.” 

W. E. B. 





To try to give a brief account of the evolution of 
Greek Political conditions, and of Aristotle’s attitude and 
method as a student of the philosophy of society, is to 
labour ved ἔνε τριπόλῳ. I have, therefore, sought to 
introduce some novelty by bringing in a few illustrations 
from the life of backward races. 
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I have to thank Mr. Ernust Myzrs, Fellow of 
Wadham College, for his kindness in looking through 
the proof-sheets of my notes. 


The quotations from Mr. McLennan’s ‘ Primitive 
Marriage’ are from the first edition, not the new and 
. enlarged ‘Studies in Ancient History.’ 

A. L. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTES. 


— 


I. 
THE ‘POLITICS’ OF ARISTOTLE. 


Tue Poxitics of Aristotle have a double value: they 
contain the first really scientific discussion of the 
origin, the elements, the constitution, and the condi- 
tions of human society, and they are a storehouse of 
information as to the facts of the history of Greece. It 
is true that conscious reflection on the different shapes 
and possible perfect form of the State, on its relations 
to the Individual, and on its international rights and 
duties, had been awake in Greece long before the age 
of Aristotle. The great questions had been propounded 
and discussed, the terminology had been almost fixed. 
In the first place had arisen the early Lawgivers, Solon, 
Charondas, Zaleucus, Philolaus—whom we may call the 
Judges-—and the early mystics, Pythagoras, Apollo’s son, 
Epimenides, the healer of souls, and Empedocles, who 
were in a sense the Prophets of Hellas. The latter 
possessed a secret of life, a certain method of conduct, 
which they inculcated to disciples, who then formed 
small communities within the cities of Sicily and Italy. 
B 
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From these mystics Aristotle received, through tradi- 
tion, many ideas, and, above all, the notion of the power 
which the lawgiver has to direct the conduct of men to 
amoral end. From the example of the great Spartan 
lawgiver Lycurgus, whom the Delphian Pythoness knew 
not whether to address as God or as mortal, and from 
the enduring influence which his system of almost 
monastic discipline exercised on Sparta, Aristotle, like 
other Greek writers on politics, drew the conclusion 
that one man of impressive character, backed by the 
influence of religion, might mould the characters of men 
to a uniform type. Hence the recurrent idea of the 
Lawgiver (νομοθέτης) who, with the help of the Delphian 
oracle, is to fashion the spiritual lives of the citizens 
towards a given end. Again, the Lawgivers who appear 
on the horizon of really historical times, such as Solon, 
had codified and committed to writing the unwritten 
customs and dooms of early Greece; and the ideas fixed 
in these customs and dooms, ideas dating from the time 
when the Chieftain-Priest was a living oracle of law, 
greatly coloured the political speculations of Aristotle. 

After the actual legislators came the amateur 
theorists, like Phaleas and Hippodamus, who seem to 
have tried, in a fashion, to buttress the old traditional 
notions of Greece, with the help of the new rational 
doctrines, which we connect with the names of the 

earlier sophists. 

Still later appeared the wandering rhetoricians, dis- 
turbing the repose of political custom, with arguments 
drawn from abstract notions about Right, Virtue, 
Nature, Law, and so forth. These arguments were 
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popularised by dramatists like Euripides, who made 
his characters speculate on duty and morality on the 
stage, and who did for the new democracies what 
Pindar and Theognis had done for the ancestral aris- 
tocracies—gave them poetic texts in support of their 
ideas. Next Plato, in a variety of dialogues, had 
sought after some permanent basis for morality, had 
constructed an ideal state, had discussed almost every 
difficulty which Aristotle handles, and one may almost 
say had left, in beautiful scattered fragments, the 
notions which Aristotle tries to arrange into a scien- 
tific body of doctrine. Plato had amplified the 
teaching of Socrates, and had helped out reason by 
imagination, by rhetoric, and by the invention of 
myths, which like the gods in the plays appear 
whenever there is a nodus vindice dignus. Xenophon 
had discussed the constitution of Sparta with par- 
tisan admiration, and had treated of the commercial 
democracy of Athens, and pointed out the;way to 
make her more wealthy and indolent than evér, with 
the irony of a man of high birth and education, a 
soldier and a sportsman. Acquainted, as we may 
believe, with all or most of these writings, and with 
the political thought of Thucydides, and not un- 
influenced by any of them, Aristotle went to work to 
build up a philosophy of human society, which should 
neither depend wholly on old traditional wisdom, 
nor be a series of empirical maxims, a moyen de 
parvenir in politics, nor rest upon poetic imagina- 
tion; but should be founded on a collection of facts, 
and on the teaching of historical experience. Quite 
5 2 
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unlike Plato, he determined to discard no institution— 
as the Family, and Property—which immemorial use 
approved. He would introduce nothing new, nothing 
which had to be based on a myth, for he probably 
perceived that myths had been invented to account for 
institutions already sacred, and that no new custom 
could be made sacred by being grounded on an equally 
new myth. Thus he neither rejects anything dear to 
men (ἀγαπητόν) from of old, nor brings in a new 
ἀγαπητόν. like the Enthusiasm of Humanity. 





II. 
ARISTOTLE’S CONCEPTION OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


Berore entering on the study of Aristotle’s scientific 
philosophy of the State, it may be well to ask what he 
meant by his science; and further, whether he was 
mistaken in thinking that a science of Politics is possible 
at all. Now if by political science be understood a 
knowledge of the general laws of human nature, acting 
in political associations, and of the effects of variable 
causes, such as the influence of great men, sufficient to 
enable the philosopher to predict, and if he chooses to 
alter the development of history, we may say that Aris- 
totle did not consider this science possible, and did not 
attempt to construct it. If he had made any such preten- 
sions his own failure would be obvious. He lived in an 
age of slavery, and far from foretelling a day when slavery 
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should fall into discredit and disuse, he gave it a place 
among the ‘natural’ institutions of society, such as 
property and the family, and left it there. He lived 
in a country of small city states, and in a time when 
the spirit of these states had departed, when their 
liberty had well-nigh perished, and he proposed no 
scheme of union, and looked forward to no such fresh 
order of things as the Roman Empire, or the national 
system of modern Europe, or even to such a federation 
as the Achewan League. Such a new and striking 
factor in politics as the beginning of the Macedonian 
Empire seems to attract his attention indeed, but gets 
no notice in detail. Again, although the military age 
of Greece was practically past, he did his best to dis- 
courage industrial development, and left a stigma on 
commerce and on credit which still clings to them. 
What, then, did Aristotle mean by ἡ πολετική----ὈΟ]10168] 
science? What was his idea of its scope, its aim, and 
its method? In the first place, he gives this science 
the loftiest rank in the hierarchy of sciences; it is ἡ 
κυριωτάτῃ Kal μάλιστα apyiTExToviKy.! 

Political science takes this lofty place, because the 
matter which it deals with isthe noblest. That matter is 
the nature of Man, and of Man too in his highest rela- 
tions, in the conditions within which alone he attains 
his most perfect, his almost divine development, 
namely, as the free citizen of a free state. The end of 
this science is like that of all sciences—the attainment 
of good, but of good in its brightest form, the form of 
Justice.2 Now Justice here is only another name for the 

1 Ethics, i. 2, 5. ? Pol. jii. 12, 1. 
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common weal; or, in other words, the end of political 
science is to discover the conditions under which every 
citizen will be able to secure the most free and perfect 
development of himself, consistent with the good of the 
State, without impediment in harmonious circumstances. 
But as this ideal harmony of circumstances is not always 
to be found, it is the practical duty of political science to 
study the almost infinite diversity of existing circum- 
stances, ‘for there is not one sort of democracy or one 
sort of oligarchy only,’ and to suggest the adaptation 
of institutions to facts which have come into existence 
through different laws of historical necessity.? Laws 
must be made for states, not states for laws. Therefore 
untiring study and collection of facts are necessary. The 
nature of political science, and its scope, as conceived 
of by Aristotle, are now apparent. It is the science 
which observes man in the sum of his relations, as 
historically exhibited in his institutions. It is a science 
based on the collection of facts, and on the discrimina- 
tion of countless shades and gradations in the evolution 
of the various forms of government. And it is the 
science which, having thus obtained a clear and critical 
conception of man’s needs and powers, applies that 
conception to his institutions, and attempts to bring 
them into harmony with circumstances. Again, it is 
the science which constructs, as a type and example, a 
model of the ideal state in which men might reach 
perfection, if perfection could ever be reached by more 
than an isolated person, here and there in the world. 
Sometimes the brightuess of this ideal conception blinds 
3 Pol. iv. 1, 11. 
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Aristotle to the value of the ordinary civic life of 
Greece, and draws him away from realities. But 
Aristotle always has history and historical development 
present to his mind; he has a fact for every assertion ; 
he is keenly alive to the immense variety, the many 
differences in institutions which come under the same 
general name, such as Democracy, Liberty, Tyranny, 
and soon. It is in his continual reference to history 
and to fact that he is most instructive. His collection 
of the constitutions of one hundred and fifty-eight 
Greek states, and his researches into the customs of 
barbarous tribes, with his habit of making these customs 
throwlight on the earlier institutions of Greece, give him 
a place among students of what we now call Compara- 
tive Politics. Aristotle is not satisfied with saying, like 
one of the characters in Plato’s ‘ Republic,’ that ‘ there 
are reported to be many and absurd forms of govern- 
ment among barbarians.’ He notes the constitutional 
kingship of the Molossi; he remarks on an early Greek 
custom like compurgation; on the fact that the Greeks 
used to buy their wives from each other; and he men- 
tions some curious traits of savage manners. Thus 
Aristotle studied political life in the spirit of modern 
criticism, and he treated many modern problems in a 
scientific fashion. But his science has many precon- 
ceptions and prejudices, his method many peculiarities, 
his field of observation many necessary limits; and all 
these combine to make him seem remote, out of date, 
and difficult of comprehension to modern readers. 
It is therefore needful first to give an account of 


4 Rep, 544; Pol. v. 10, 8; vii. 2, 11; ii. 8, 20. 
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Aristotle’s Method, and of his preconceptions, and then 
‘to trace in history the development of the Greek City- 
state to which his speculation is confined. 





Id. 
ON SOME LEADING CONCEPTIONS OF ARISTOTLE. 


In reading the ‘Politics’ of Aristotle we meet with many 
arguments which appear either to want force altogether, 
or to depend for their force on some conception not 
stated, or on some premise taken for granted as if it 
were generally known and admitted by everyone. 
There seems to be a store of ideas in the background, 
which no one is expected to dispute, and which Aristotle 
appeals to with confidence. When he has brought a 
theory within the reach of one of these conceptions, 
such as Nature, Measure, the End, Order, he is satisfied 
that he has made his point. Some of these conceptions 
are tolerably familiar to us, others less familiar, or even 
strange ; some of them are parts of Aristotle’s general 
system, for it must never be forgotten that his ὁ Politics’ 
is only one stone, a corner-stone, in a whole theory of 
knowledge ; some, again, may be called Greek common- 
places, notions that were parcels of the mind of Greece; 
and some are part of Aristotle’s inheritance from the 
older philosophers, such as Pythagoras and Anaxagoras. 
Then there are processes of argument which do not 
seem always convincing to us, especially the argument 
from the analogy of the arts, with conclusions in the 
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sphere of politics. Again, there is a strong belief in 
the power of the Legislators, to whom the Greeks 
were wont to attribute such arrangements as the συσ- 
citia,—the early distributions of land, and so on— 

arrangements which we believe to have been produced 
by circumstances, before the age of law, out of the 
-remains of tribal customs. Further, there is the 
tendency in Aristotle which we may almost call mystic 
—the tendency to look now to an ideal life of 
political virtue, now to an ideal life of philosophic 
contemplation, or to a blending of both, as the best 
for individuals and for the State. Besides all this, there 
is the obscurity arising from a method of arguing in 
which ἀπορίαι, or difficulties, are put forward, while the 
question is not definitely settled, but is relegated to 
some later portion of the ‘ Politics.’ 

On the whole, the method of Aristotle may be called 
analytical, with a view to a later synthesis. He will exa- 
mine the ultimate units, the elements of every compound 
existence, before pronouncing on the nature of the whole 
which the elements make up.> In the ‘ Organon’ and 
in the ‘Ethics’ he has analysed the psychological and 
moral elements in the nature of the Individual; and 
in the ‘ Politics’ he begins by examining the component 
elements and the conditions of the State, as husband and 
wife, father and children, master and slave, owner and 
property, citizens of this rank and citizens of that lower 
grade, as differentiated by such natural causes as birth, 
wealth, occupation. But all the time that he is analys- 
ing, Atistotle has present to his mind some very dis- 

§ Pol. i. 2, 1. 
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tinct ideas as to the nature of the whole, as to the 
natural, unspoiled form of the State. These ideas are 
the result of all sorts of factors, of aristocratic prejudice, 
of traditional morality, and of a philosophic theory 
about Nature, which it is necessary to understand. 
Aristotle mentions among the devices of Sophists 
the trick of ringing changes on the terms Nature, and 
Law, or Conventional Institutions. The dialecticians 
of Greece had discovered that ‘the estimates of things 
just and honourable, with which Political Science is con- 
cerned, shift and vary so much, as to seem the result of 
capricious enactment, rather than of Nature.’® In fact 
the revolutionary thinkers of Greece laid much the same 
stress on Nature(meaning thereby the presumed primitive 
freedom from all authority of law, reason, and custom) as 
Rousseau did in his ‘ Discourses on the Origin of Inequa- 
lity among Men.’ This isa common sort of reaction 
against a complicated civilisation, founded on religious 
and traditional beliefs which men have ceased to believe 
in. Now the purpose of Aristotle was conservative, and 
thus it became his object to prove that the institutions 
he wished to preserve were not the result of capricious 
enactment, but were founded on Nature. But Aristotle’s 
way of understanding Nature is just the reverse of 
Rousseau’s way, except when it suits his purpose to shift 
his ground, as in the disquisition on money and trade. 
Nature is identical with the fulfilment, and final cause 
of all progress to an end (ἡ δὲ φύσις τέλος καὶ οὗ ἕνεκα). 
Nature is matter fully fashioned and elaborated rather 
than matter in the rough (μᾶλλον αὑτὴ φύσις τῆς ὕλης). 
5. Ethics, i, 8, 2. 1 Nat, Auscult. ii. 1, 10, 
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Man in a state of Nature is Man as Nature would have 
him to be, that is, as Aristotle would have him to be, a 
free warrior, statesman, and politician, at leisure, not a 
savage, feeding on acorns. ‘ Nature seeks not only right 
activity, but the power of living in noble leisure.’ 
Contrast this with Rousseau’s State of Nature: 
‘L’exemple des sauvages qu’on a presque tous trouvés 4 
ce point, semble confirmer que le genre humain étoit 
fait pour y rester toujours... et que tous les progrés 
ultérieurs ont été en apparence autant de pas vers la 
perfection de Vindividu, et en effet, vers la décrépitude 
de lespéce.’ ® The contrast is particularly marked where 
Rousseau denounces the man who invented property, 
which Aristotle declares to be an institution suggested 
by Nature and ‘ unspeakably, sweet.’ 9 

In Aristotle’s eyes, then, Nature i almost the un- 
conscious action of the will of the world, bringing all 
things into uniformity with limit and with right reason. 
The right reason of course is Aristotle’s notion of what 
is best. Mr. Grote’s way of stating the doctrine of 
Nature makes the matter very clear, if we apply to 
politics what is said of physics and metaphysics. 
‘There are in the sublunary bodies’ (in which form is 
implicated with matter) ‘both constant tendencies and 
variable tendencies. The constant Aristotle calls 
“Nature,” which always aspire to Good, or to the reno- 
vation of Forms as perfect as may be, though impeded 
in this work by adverse influences, and therefore never 
producing anything but individuals comparatively 


© Discours sur lorigine de l’inégalité parmi les hommes. 
9 Pol. ii. 5, 8. 
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defective, and sure to perish. The variable tendencies 
he calls Spontaneity and Chance, always modifying, dis- 
torting, frustrating the full purposes of Nature.’ !° 
If we apply this doctrine to polities, we find that the 
matter is human character, and human circumstance, 
which Natwre fashions into the forms of the family and 
the state. The constant tendencies in human character 
and circumstance make for good and for order. Such 
a tendency is that which keeps all things in due subor- 
dination of ruler and subject, which sets father over 
child, master over slave, old over young, reason over 
passion, which makes the city wish to consist of equals, 
which when one man or one family is undeniably 
better than the rest, as gods are better than men, puts 
kingly or aristocratic rule into their hands. Thus the 
results of Nature’s unchecked workings are the Family, 
with due subordination of woman, child, and slave; 
the Monarchy, with due obedience to the one Godlike 
man, who alone contributes more to the stock of excel- 
lence than all the others; the Aristocracy, where a few 
are equally pre-eminent ; and the Polity, where there 
is a natural equality among the citizens. In all these 
natural forms of rule government is exercised in the 
interest of the natural whole, the State and citizens. 
On the other side are variable tendencies, contrary to 
Nature, which ruin the subordination of families, which 
induce men to take money, a mere instrument, for the 
end of their life, which work for the overthrow of 
natural slavery, which drive the one best man or the 
one best family out of the cities, which prevent the 


10 Grote, Aristotle, i, 165. 
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State from consisting of equals, which, in short, produce 
these abnormal and unnatural distortions called tyran- 
mies, democracies, and oligarchies, which govern in the 
interest of an overgrown member of the whole. Thus 
Nature is always being frustrated and defeated, and 
from this point of view Aristotle’s doctrine of the 
décline of states is not so very far removed from the 
scheme of Plato, with its fatal cycles of better and 
worse. 

Analogous to the idea of Nature in Aristotle is the 
idea of the limit, τὸ πέρας, and of τὸ πεπερασμένον, the 
finite. Both these notions seem to be derived from the 
Pythagorean catalogue of limit and limitless, odd and 
even, one and many, good and bad, male and female, 
and the rest, which became a sort of accepted canon 
with Greek thinkers. 

Limit and the infinite are the elements out of which 
the orderly and knowable world is made. The infinite 
is all disorder, confusion, a blur of undistinguishable 
sensations, and in morals of masterless passions, till, by 
the introduction of the limit, chaos is slowly made 
orderly, and passions are formed into character. Apply- 
ing, for instance, this conception to the question, is com- 
merce a legitimate occupation? Aristotle answers no, be- 
cause οὐδὲν δοκεῖ πέρας εἶναι πλούτου καὶ κτήσεως, there 
is no necessary limit to the acquisition of wealth.!! Now 
wealth is defined to be abundance of the instruments 
necessary towards the independent life. These used 
to be obtained by barter, and a man was satisfied 
when he had enough of them, that sufficiency was the 


N Pol. i. 9, 1. 
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πέρας. But when money was invented, and it was 
commonly held that wealth meant abundance of money, 
there was no natural πέρας to the acquisition of coin, 
ἄπειρος δὴ οὗτος ὁ πλοῦτος. But there is a deeper 
reason than this for the fact that the endless acquisition 
of wealth is unnatural. Desire of riches springs from 
that character which thirsts insatiably for life, not for 
the noble life, which seeks satisfaction in the chaotic 
and infinite field of pleasure, without definite end, 
not in striving after the limit and end of exist- 
ence.2 Here the limit (πέρας), from another point 
of view becomes identical with the end and aim of 
life (the τέλος). This τέλος is the same for the State 
and for the individual, namely, happiness. No concep- 
tion is more constantly in Aristotle’s mind than this of 
the End. From all past experience and history he has 
arrived at a fixed and luminous idea of what Nature 
would have, what all her workings tend to. This is not 
the life of men wandering in nomadic hordes, nor of 
men living as husbandmen in scattered villages, nor of 
great servile nations. The free wild tribes of the North 
have no central engrossing interest and bond of life; the 
peoples of Asia are gifted with intellect and art, but they 
are slavish. Hellas alone occupies the happy mean, 
alone offers to men in the city-state an object for noble 
action that must fill all their lives, and an environment 
of free relationships in which to exercise virtue. The 
State is the limit, beyond which Nature does not wish 
to pass in the formation of political organisms. The 
State in its perfection and the citizen in perfection are 
12 Pol. i. 9,17; Plato, Laws, 714, 
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the end of her travail. Now that perfection is happi- 
ness. But is the happiness to be that of practical 
activity and the exercise of moral virtue, or that of 
philosophical contemplation ? 

The consideration of the τέλος thus brings us to 
what is a standing difficulty in reading Aristotle. He 
seems to hesitate whether to recommend a possible life 
of civic virtue and activity, or an ideal life of contem- 
plation to men and states. The latter life answers to 
the saintly life, the entrance into ‘ religion ;’ the former 
corresponds to the knightly life of the Middle Ages. 
As we have within us, he seems to say, the power of 
raising some divine element to a momentary delight in 
the divine reason, a momentary recognition of our 
connection with divinity, ought we not to make this 
our τέλος ὃ Can this contemplative existence be com- 
bined with the political existence ? This is the question 
which is treated in the book on the Ideal State. It 
is here, then, that the mystic element appears amid the 
common sense and historical activity of Aristotle. In- 
deed, when we come to analyse his method, we find 
three incongruous elements, really scientific enquiry, 
aristocratic prejudice, and the dreams of a metaphysic 
which literally sublimi ferit sidera vertice, and listens 
for the eternal harmonies of Nature. 
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IV. 
THE GREEK CITY-STATE. 


Tue political speculations of Aristotle are bounded by 
the limits of the πόλις, or City-state, which he looks 
on as the ultimate and perfect form of society. It 
does not seem to have occurred to him, who, in his 
literary criticism, was ready to admit that the Drama 
might advance in changed circumstances to new forms, 
that human society also might come to be fixed on a 
wider basis than the city—on the basis, namely, of the 
nation. The political unit with which he concerned 
himself, the town of perhaps ten or fifteen thousand 
free citizens, supported by slave-labour, enjoying a life 
of leisure and culture, self-ruled, and exercising all the 
rights of a sovereign state, was the form of society 
through which Greece attained her eminence in war, 
and in the arts. It was therefore his business to under- 
stand all the conditions which contributed to make up 
the City-state, to point out the causes which in the 
past had frustrated its development, and had sometimes 
perverted it from being the home of noble life into the 
seat of Tyranny, of Oligarchy, of Sedition, of the later 
Democracy, ignoble in the eyes of Aristotle. The 
ideal aim of the State was to give room and opportunity 
for the full and free development of the best powers of 
all its citizens; that aim, as conceived of hy the phi- 
losophers, had never been actually reached. Here, of 


4 Pol, i, 2, 8. 
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course, we touch the point where Aristotle’s political 
speculation diverges from that of later times. Modern 
thought is concerned with nations, that is with what 
were originally ἔθνη, aggregates of tribes with no poli- 
tical unity in the Greek sense. Various causes have 
united the descendants of these tribes into the large asso- 
ciations which we call nations. The common possession 
of conquered lands by a tribe of kin; the defeat of one 
tribe by another, with the retention of its freedom 
under the new over-lord; the unity imposed by the 
Church ; the dislike of city life; the growth of kingly 
power, which could not well grow in a city; all these, 
with other causes, have brought about a wider and looser 
organisation than that of the city. But all Aristotle’s 
thought is conditioned by the existence of the city, 
which had so powerful an attraction for the Greeks, and 
which, within its narrow bounds, could actually school 
them in morality, and in the spiritual life. To do this 
is, of course, beyond the power of a national government, 
and thus Aristotle’s ideas are in a different plane from 
that occupied by modern speculation. 

To understand the conditions under which the City- 
state grew up, out of general laws which were everywhere 
the same, and everywhere checked and diverted by vary- 
ing causes, it is necessary to look back to the dawn of 
Greek history. The State, as Aristotle knew it, was ‘the 
inevitable consequence of its antecedents in the past,’ and 
Aristotle himself enables us to trace a sketch of these an- 
tecedents. The State (Πόλις) is ἡ τοῦ εὖ ξῆν κοινωνία καὶ 
ταῖς οἰκίαις καὶ τοῖς γένεσι ζωῆς τελείας χάριν καὶ αὐτάρκους, 
‘an association of families and clans in a higher life for 
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the sake of a perfect and self-sufficing existence.’ It 
is thus that Aristotle adds to the bare facts, the union 
of villages, ἃ moral interpretation. This union was not 
without the will of Nature, which was leading men 
towards the perfect life. His aim is to be a fellow- 
worker with Nature, by pointing out the faults of 
human character which retard the advance to perfection 
in Nature’s political school, the City. 

When the tribes, which came in time to develop 
Hellenic civilisation, were first settling in Hellas, when 
they were invading the country from the North, or 
landing in her ports from the East, they were not yet, 
it may be said with some certainty, what Aristotle 
would have considered actually political beings. They 
lived in scattered villages κατὰ κώμας, and it may be 
presumed that their society was based, not on the πόλις 
of course, but on the group, γένος, and on the family, 
οἰκία. Their lands were probably held on a communal 
system—that is to say, if we may judge by analogy and 
by traces of institutions, they were not the property of 
individuals, but of village groups of men (γένη), united 
by the belief in descent from a common ancestor, and 
by the practice of certain religious sacrifices in common. 
This is a primitive stage of society which is found ‘to 
have existed in most parts of the world—a stage in so- 
ciety which takes no notice of the individual as such, 
but merely of the group, or yévos. It is the yévos which 
is wronged if one of the group be slain or injured; itis 
the γένος which inherits property, and is responsible for 
the actions of each of the individuals within its circle. 

14. Pol, 111, 9, 12. 
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This formed a stage in the development of the English 
race too, but the difference began when the Greeks 
had once tasted of city life, which satisfied them so 
thoroughly that they never sought a wider unity. On 
the other hand, the wider national unity was imposed on 
the English before they came to care for city life. To take 
another instance. It was the misfortune of the Irish Celts 
that they lived under the clan system, with only abor- 
tive attempts at a wider unity, till conquerors came 
among them to whom the clan system seemed an abom- 
ination. But this primitive condition of things had 
ceased to exist in most of the states that made up 
Hellas before regular history begins: it had ceased to 
exist, in all its simplicity and vigour, as soon as several 
γένη deserted their villages, or at least removed the 
shrine of their religions, and their place of meeting, to 
some central spot, where their nobler families began to 
dwell within the walls of a city, and on the crest of 
some commanding hill. This process of clustering 
together, and of combining several clans, with their 
religions, was called συνοίκισι5, and was generally at- 
tributed to the initiative of some primitive king, or 
hero, or demigod. With the συνοίκισις of villages, the 
Greek city was born, and only Attica was fortunate 
enough to be the scene of the perfect συνοίκισις of 
many cities, into the great city of Athens. By the 
process a new sort of life, a higher life, τὸ εὖ ξῆν, began 
for the clansmen. Their tribal hero, father and lord 
long dead, or their tribal fetich, was no longer their 
highest conception in religion. Their sacred clan- 
festivals still existed, but in subordination to the loftier 
οἷ 
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and purer creed which became common to them all. The 
members of the various clans, sons of AZacus or of Eu- 
molpus, recognised each other as kindred by an older 
descent; they were all γεννῆται ᾿Απόλλωνος watpe@ov, 
brothers together in Apollo, and Zeus of the household 
guarded each man’s home and enclosure. Thus the 
newer faith succeeded the old without a break in conti- 
nuity; it was still ancestor-worship, only of a father 
more remote and powerful. With his cultus comes a 
wider morality than that of the tribe. If a man is slain, 
the slayer falls under the wrath of Apollo, and of the 
State as wellas of the clan. He cannot escape by paying 
a blood-fine (ποινή, wer-gild, eric) to the clan or kindred 
of his victim, or braving their vendetta. The Greeks 
found, as the Basutos in Africa find to-day, that, ‘if they 
avenged themselves, the town would soon be dispersed.’ !® 

Thus a nobler religion, a wider and purer morality, 
a more settled body of customary law, laid down by the 
Chieftains of the old clans, τὸ εὖ ζῆν in fact, began with 
the allegiance to the city. But it did not follow that, 
because the State had become the ruling idea, and the 
State-god the main religious conception, and because 
the life of individuals was partly emancipated from the 
solidarité of the clan, it did not follow that the clan 
became extinct. It survived in a modified shape, and 
was one of the most powerful factors in building the new 
constitution, and the State as known to Aristotle. The 
history ofa Greek city is to avery great extent the history 

% Plato, Luthydemus, 302. Harpokration. ᾿Απόλλων πατρῷος ὃ 
Πύθιος. τὸν δὲ ᾿Απόλλωνα κοινῶς πατρῷον τιμῶσιν ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἀπὸ Ἴωνος, 
τούτου γὰρ οἰκίσαντος τὴν ᾿Αττικήν, ὡς ᾿Αριστοτέλης φησί, τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους 


Ἴωνας κληθῆναι, καὶ ᾿Απόλλω πατρῷον αὐτοῖς ὀνομασθῆναι, 
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of the struggle waged by the chief and most wealthy 
families within the clans, the dwellers in the city, in. 
whose veins the clan’s blood ran purest, against the 
body of the rustic clansmen, and probably against the 
later immigrants, the broken men from other tribes, who 
were attracted by every growing centre of settled life.!” 
The chiefs (βασιλικὸν yévos) claimed from old time 
that power ‘to make foul weather or fair,’ which the 
Brehon laws attributed to Ivish chieftains.!® They had 
exclusive privileges, knew the law, or were inspired to 
deliver it, and they alone could keep up that unbroken 
practice of religious rites on which all the luck of 
the community was believed to turn. The common 
clansmen and the settlers were probably oppressed by 
food-rents which they could scarcely pay, and were 
threatened with loss of land. Naturally they longed 
for some body of written law, for freedom and equality, 
and they were usually aided in the struggle by discon- 
tented members of the chief houses. 

The order of these conflicts, out of which the State 
was built up in its ultimate form, must have varied in 
different places, but on the whole tended to some such 
course as this. The earliest form of fixed government 
which Greek history shows us, the form which we find 
in Homer, is that of heroic monarchy. This monarchy 
is described by Aristotle as being hereditary and con- 
stitutional. No problem in early history is so difficult 
to solve as that of the origin of kingship.'!? Among 

17 Maine, Early History of Institutions, p. 182. Immigrants on 
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most early peoples we find a certain stock or stocks, 
which are held almost divine. They differ so much 
from the common, that sometimes they are believed to 
have immortal souls, while their subjects lack them, or 
to transmigrate into nobler creatures after death. At 
the least they descend from Gods, as the English stock 
from Woden, or as Agamemnon from Zeus. Aristotle 
conjectures that the founders of the monarchies had 
been ‘the first benefactors of the people in the arts of 
peace or war, or had first collected them into a society, 
or given them a territory to live in.” We only know 
that the kings of Homer’s time are represented as pos- 
sessing some strain of nobler blood than their free 
subjects, the chief of whom attend them in the council, 
and whom they consult in the greater assembly of the 
host. The kings are of the kin of Gods, d:oyevées 
βασιλήες, while most men are only δῖοι, or noble. It 
is not easy to understand the sort of nobility which was 
so general in the Homeric world. We are reminded of 
early Iceland, when ‘nowhere was the common man 80 
uncommon,’ and of the fleet with which Cnut invaded 
England (1015), at least. two hundred ships, and every 
man in every crew a noble-man.” Both kings arid 
nobles were pone by an uncrossed line from ‘churls » 
rock-born or oak-born,’ ἀπὸ δρυὸς ἢ ἀπὸ πέτρης, but 
either king ot noble, if taken in war, might become a 
thrall.?! 

Freeman’s Comparative Politics, Lecture IV. For the peculiarity of 
royal souls, Callaway’s Religion of the Amazulu, ii. 197: ‘Chiefs turn 
into the black/and green Imamba, common people into the Umthleoazi’ 
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The heroic kingships, however they first arose, 
whether out of leadership in war or not, were usually 
hereditary, and hereditary rights were exercised over 
willing subjects, in accordance with traditional custom. 
The coronation oath was simply the laying hand on 
sceptre. The privileges of the king were a τέμενος far 
larger than the common lot, leadership in war, and 
probably many of the profits arising from fines, as well 
as the gifts which Hesiod says the kings used to devour, 
rewards for decisions in suits, and the chief seats at 
feasts, and the best mess at sacrifices. The heroic mo- 
narchy left to later Greece the institution of the Gene- 
ral Assembly, and the germs of a council of elders, 
which might become probouleutic and administrative in 
an Oligarchy, or might be cut down to a mere commit- 
tee, with the task of preparing matter for the conside- 
ration of the full Assembly, in a Democracy. (Pol. iv. 
14, 14; vi. 8, 24. Gladstone, Homer, &c., iii. 58.) 

‘Kingship in a single city is not an institution 
which is likely to last;’ for, as Aristotle says, many 
men would be found to be ‘ peers in valour and virtue,’ 
and there is no mystery in a small community to protect 
the king. The members of the noble families would aim 
at equality, and some such anarchy would result as that 
which made confusion in the little isle of Ithaca before 
the return of Odysseus. Power would fall into the 
hands of all the noble houses in the clans, or into those 
of some one house, like the Penthelide in Mitylene, or 
the Bacchiadez of Corinth, or the Protiade in Massilia, 
or the Basilide in Erythre, who would cut down 
the royal functions, and hand over the real sway in 
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commission to their own kindred. The kingly title 
might be left, but the man who bore it would only keep 
up the continuity of religious tradition, by performing 
certain rites and sacrifices. An instance of such a 
process has been noted among primitive peoples, our 
own contemporaries. Among the natives of Tonga the 
real ruling monarch yields precedence to a functionary 
whose duties are purely priestly, though his title means 
King of Tonga, and whose position answers to that 
of Archon Basileus at Athens. 

The new form of government by a clan, or by 
members of noble houses, when corrupted, is called a 
δυναστεία by Aristotle. It corresponds to the worst 
sort of tyranny, or to the latest and most corrupt 
democracy, in the fact that old customary law was 
distorted to serve the selfish interests and passions of 
the rulers. Yet the δυναστεία claimed the noble name 
of ‘ Aristocracy,’ the rule of the Best. The ruling class 
called themselves ‘the good and fair,’ ‘the famous,’ ‘the 
illustrious.’ They relied on long possession, on illus- 
trious descent, on knowledge of the law, which was 
hidden from the sheepskin wearers, dusty feet, club- 
carriers of the country, and, above all, on possession of 
cavalry, which enabled them to ride down the dusty- 
feet as easily as the chivalry of feudalism used to 
crush the villeins.24 Many causes contributed to the 
overthrow of the δυναστεία, or early oligarchy of 
ancient Greece. Trade increased, the seafaring popu- 

* Sir John Lubbock, Origin of Civilisation, p. 347. 
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lation grew strong and rich, the strength of light 
infantry began to be understood, the poorer land- 
holders were oppressed with taxes and usury beyond 
endurance, the Oligarchy conferred honours and power 
within ever narrower limits, and the general discontent 
took the form of a demand for a written code of laws. 
‘When laws are written down, the rich man and the 
weakling find equal justice,’ says Euripides. This was 
ordinarily secured after a struggle in which some neg- 
lected member of the higher class was frequently the 
leader. The lower classes, ‘who have neither law nor 
equity, as a poet of the aristocratic class wrote, suc- 
ceeded in making their leader esymnete, as Pittacus 
was in Mitylene, and looked to him as an irresponsible 
magistrate to settle their differences with the nobles, 
in a strife which went on till it was settled by the 
giving of a code of laws, or, more frequently, silenced 
by the rise of a tyrant. 





V. 
TYRANNIES IN GREECE. 


Tus tyrannies, whether in Athens, under the Pisis- 
tratide, in Megara, in Corinth, or elsewhere, helped to 
consolidate and shape into their ultimate form the city- 
states of Greece. All classes, noble or non-noble, were 
crushed under the same weight of reckless power. All 
were offended by the license, so distasteful to Greek 
ideas, which was permitted to women and to slaves; 
and the pride of the nobles was sometimes humbled by 
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such insults as Clisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, heaped on 

the tribes, calling them ‘ Ass-tribe,’ ‘Pig-clan,’ and so 
forth. The tyranny may best be considered as the direct 
contradiction of all Greek ideas of life and government, 
as the negation both of the old notion of aristocracy 
founded on birth, and of the new notions of the equal 
claim of all freeborn citizens. The tyrant rules over 
men who are his equals and betters, purely in his own 
selfish interest, and not in that of the governed.* Just 
as a true commonwealth, or Politeia, contained all the 
elements of the State mingled in due subordination, so 
tyranny mingled the worst qualities of the worst forms 
of government, selfishness beyond that of the narrowest 
oligarchy, license beyond that of the loosest democracy. 
The tyrant in early Greece was generally either a 
demagogue, or partisan of the people, who led them 
against the nobles, and seized the fruits of victory, or 
one of the surviving heroic kings, who strained his 
hereditary and constitutional powers,” or a magistrate 
who abused the sway he held for a long term of office, 
or an oligarch set in high place by his faction. His 
power was never stable till he secured a bodyguard, 
especially a bodyguard of strangers. Once supported 
by this Oriental institution, he showed all the distrust 
of an oligarchy, all their greed, and like an oligarchy 
stripped the democracy of their arms, while in the 
spirit of democracy he put down the nobles, and drove 
them into exile less honourable than that of ostracism. 
Such crimes were the natural consequence of absolute 
power, though we should be wrong in supposing that 

% Pol. iv. 10, 4. 76 Pol. v. 10. 
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Pittacus of Mitylene, or Phidon of Argos, or Pisis- 
tratus even at Athens, were essentially criminals of this 
class. They had the excuse of Cxsarism, and were not 
wanting in the redeeming features which the believers 
in despotism are wont to flatter. But the tendency of 
tyranny was to develop a character of lawless lust and 
cruelty, a character to which recondite evil became good, 
a fantasy which found pleasure only in arbitrary violence 
against nature and law, in exquisite varieties of sin and 
inflicted pain. This is the type of man which we find in 
the medieval cities of Italy, and the Baglioni may mate 
with the Penthelide, Ezzelin with Periander. But 
there were also commonplace practices of tyranny, the 
mere natural result of greed and selfishness of a low sort, 
which have had their likeness in our own time. When 
we read how the tyrant is a stirrer up of war, how he 
fosters distrust between citizens, how he puts down all 
public gatherings, how he has his police everywhere, 
how he encourages the extravagance of women, how he 
impoverishes the State with public works, how he 
associates with the worst of men, how he sets class 
against class, how he corrupts all classes, we think of 
the author of the Crimean and the Mexican expeditions, 
and of the coup d’état, the cause of great men’s exile 
and of low men’s promotion, the patron of Hausmann, 
the tyrant who ‘ did so much for France.’ 

When the tyrants had been expelled, for the most 
part, by the action of individual revenge for insult, or 
of combined rebellion, or by help of the conservative 
power of Sparta, the Greek states emerged from the 
struggle, each a tolerably compact body of citizens, 
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united by the wrongs which all had suffered, and by 
glory in the tyrannicide which had benefited all. If 
the tyrant had not always succeeded in ‘lopping off the 
taller ears of corn,’ at least he had levelled nobles and 
churls, gentiles and non-gentiles, bya common oppression 
of disgrace. The emancipated citizens were now heirs 
to the splendid public buildings, the roads, and acque- 
ducts, on which the tyrannic policy had expended public 
money.” In the common feeling of relief the class 
privileges, which had been in abeyance, fell often into 
disuse. In Athens, where the development of democracy 
was, so to speak, normal, the laws of Solon had, even 
before the tyrant’s time, made property, not birth, the 
qualification for rule, and even the poorest freemen had 
received just so much power as would suffice to satisfy 
them. How much that may have been it is not easy to 
ascertain. In one passage Aristotle represents some 
disputants as holding that he ‘ gave all a right to sit on 
the juries, wherefore some blame him, as if he had rather 
undone than ’stablished the State.’ The opinion that 
he did establish the juries, which in time made the 
Demos all powerful, as well as the blame, was probably 
expressed by the censurers of Solon, for (in Pol. book iii. 
11, 8), as well as in the passage already quoted (ii. 12, 3), 
Aristotle himself declares thatSolon only gave the people 
the right to elect magistrates, and to bring them to trial 
after their term of office. Whatever may have been 
the exact amount of liberty and power conceded, it is 
tolerably certain that the power could not have beev 
actually wielded by poor and industrious men before 
27 Pol. y. 11, 8. 
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Pericles began the custom of paying the jurors.* The 
laws of Solon, which were to the Demos what the laws 
of Edward were to the English after the Norman Con- 
quest—another name for justice and freedom, had the 
good fortune to please both the people and the later 
philosophers. Plato looked back to them lovingly, as 
to the institutions of a time when our ‘ Lady Reverence 
was with us;’ and perhaps it was not till the Solonian 
constitution was restored in all its exclusiveness by 
Antipater and by a foreign force (322 B.c.), that the 
Athenians discovered how their later democracy had 
outgrown its early limits.” 

Solon had anchored the State, with the fixed power 
of the Areopagus, which exercised a censorial sway, 
based on old religious privilege. It was the business of 
Clisthenes, coming after the interval of tyranny, to 
complete the equalisation of ranks which the Pisis- 
tratide had begun. For this purpose he introduced 
into the tribes many stranger-residents, and even slaves, 
made new tribes altogether, and separated the citizens 
into the local divisions of demes for political purposes, 
while the clans tended to become a mere religious sur- 
vival,®° and mode of registering the legitimacy of citizens. 
What with new guilds, new tribes, and the bringing 
together of the many separate family-worships into few 
and common shrines, everything was contrived so as to 
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blend the State into a new συνοίκισις. Changes 
almost as important followed the victory of the ‘mob 
of seamen’ at Salamis. The Archonship became open 
to all free citizens by Jot, the sacred power of 
the Areopagus was checked by Pericles and Ephialtes, 
the jurors were paid for attendance in the courts, 
the tables of the law were brought down from the 
Acropolis to the Agora, and step by step the dema- 
gogues reduced the democracy to that last estate which 
Plato calls a critical theatrocracy, and Aristotle despises 
as perverted and unnatural. But if Athens incurred 
the censure of Aristotle because, through the influence 
of trade, her population grew heterogeneous, because 
by aid of success in war she became a tyrant city, ruling 
other states against their will; if her citizens pursued 
commerce till they came to make money even out of 
their intellectual powers; if there was no drill, no 
surveillance of private life; on the other hand, Athens 
may be looked on almost as an Ideal State at the time 
when she placed full power in the hands of him who 
‘excelled all the state in virtue,’ who was ‘as a God 
among Men,’ Pericles the Olympian. 31 

In Athens the development of the State was most, 
natural and normal, but of course there were many 
varieties of growth, and many cases of arrested develop- 
ment in Hellas. In mountainous districts of Arcadia 
the people in Aristotle’s time lived as an ἔθνος, or tribe, 
in separate homesteads. Sparta, again, knew no age 
of tyrants, and suffered from στάσιθ, or civil strife, 


31 Pol. 111. 13, 18; Grote, iv. 215. ὁ σχινοκέφαλος Ζεὺς Περικλέης, 
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only in very remote times. She preserved the semblance 
of kingly power, in the two kings, with their sacred 
and military functions.*? In many states, as in Thebes 
and Corinth, Oligarchy was as successful almost 
as Democracy was in Athens, and, in spite of insur- 
rections, gave the stamp to the character of the city. 
Other states, again, lived without fixed character, 
either Oligarchic or Democratic, and changed with each 
revolution that brought back one party of exiles, and 
drove the Government to wander in search of foreign 
aid, or gave dominion to a tyrant. When Sparta and 
Athens had fairly consolidated their powers, and had 
consciously recognised their state-character as Liberal 
or Obstructive, they were always interfering with the 
politics of the smaller towns, and so preventing a 
normal development.*? Still on the whole there did 
exist a normal and natural law of revolution which, 
subject to occasional variations, governed the internal 
affairs of the Greek States. Having sketched their his- 
torical career to the period of full growth, it becomes 
necessary to examine the many causes that inclined the 
balance in every direction, from the loosest. democracy 
to the sternest oligarchy. 


32 Herod. vi. 56. 83 Pol. iv. 11,17; v. 7, 14. 
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VI. 
INTERNAL CAUSES OF VARIOUS FORMS OF THE STATE. 


AristoTLe has left us an elaborate theory of the causes 
which produced not only Oligarchies, Democracies, and 
Tyrannies, but also the various degrees and shades of 
difference that distinguished one from another Oligarchy 
or Democracy. All three forms of constitution are in 
the first place to be considered as παρεκβάσεις, as in- 
stitutions which have missed the rational order, founded 
on the very nature of things, which governs the real 
Monarchy, the true Aristocracy, the genuine Common- 
wealth. To fall short of this perfection, then, was the 
common feature of all existing non-ideal governments; 
but they fell short of it in various manners and degrees. 
They varied in their character—that is in their organic 
arrangements as to the distribution of power, as to the 
sovereign, or strongest portion of the state in the last 
resort. The sovereign (κύριον) is ‘that which decides 
in questions of war and peace, and of making or dis- 
solving alliances, and about laws, and capital punish- 
ment, and exile, and fines, and audits of accounts, and 
examinations of administrators after their term of 
office.”*4 Clearly the character of the πολίτευμα OF 
constitution may vary almost infinitely—(and to ob- 
serve the variety of shades was Aristotle’s main pre- 
occupation)—in proportion as few citizens or many 
belong to the sovereign body, and in proportion to the 
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degrees in which they share, and the manner in which 
they exercise sovereign functions, and the amount of 
discretion and power they allow to the elected magis- 
trate. Judicial, administrative, elective, legislative 
functions may be arranged, in states so small as the 
Greek cities, in hundreds of artificial ways, so as to 
preserve a balance of power for a year or two. 

States were thus differentiated as regarded the form 
of their constitution, and again they were differentiated 
by their moral object, by the kind of life at which they 
aimed. This aim, whether in Tyranny, Oligarchy, or 
Democracy, was a selfish one, namely the interest of 
one lawless ruler, of the few who were in power, or of 
the poorer freemen. All oligarchies, however, were not 
equally selfish and equally narrow, nor all democracies 
on one level of indolence, useless meddlesomeness, and 
greed. None of the perverted constitutions were nat- 
ural, but none, not even Tyranny, might not be ren- 
dered more serviceable than total anarchy or constant 
change, by the moderate exercise of power which 
preserves the duration of governments, while duration 
might make even an oligarchy lose its virulence, as 
diseases grow milder when they have long prevailed in 
acountry. This is the tolerant way in which Aristotle 
regarded all existing polities, however distasteful they 
might be to his own sense of right. 

The constitution and character of a state depended 
on, and was in fact identical with, the distribution of 
power, and power was distributed in accordance with 
the proportionate differences in the social elements. 
There were rich men, poor men, men of middle fortune, 
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men who could afford heavy armour, others who went 
light-armed to battle, and the bulk of the people de- 
rived its livelihood from trade, agriculture, or fishing 
and maritime enterprise. All these classes of the 
population, which might be reckoned in six sets, as 
husbandmen, handicraftsmen, warriors, men of property, 
priests, judges, had their various tasks, and claims to 
power and recompense from the state, and the character 
of the state was determined by the proportions in which 
each class got its claims recognised. When men of 
wealth and birth were powerful, they would exclude 
husbandmen, handicraftsmen, and tradesmen from rule 
—if possible even from the general assembly—on the 
pretext that persons engaged in business had neither the 
leisure necessary for the discharge of civil duties, nor 
strength and skill in war. Where, on the other hand, 
circumstances such as the victory of the seafaring popu- 
lation of Athens at Salamis, or a defeat in war which 
weakened the aristocracy, threw power into the hands 
of the multitude, they would establish Democracy, glory 
in that as the only really free constitution, and reply 
with the watchwords of ‘equality, ‘rule and be ruled 
in turn,’ ‘trust the sacred lot,’ ‘ collective wisdom,* to 
the Oligarch’s pretension of wealth, education, and high 
birth.2> The constitution now established might vary, 
Aristotle thought, in four degrees, resulting from the 
nature and occupation of the ruling people. In a 
Democracy, where the majority of the citizens were 
husbandmen, and had little leisure to spend in the 
market place, or where the holders of magistracies 
8% As to the Lot, Plato, Laws, 690 C. 
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were selected out of the possessors of a slight census, 
or even where all citizens were eligible for office, but 
the mass, being poor, had to attend to their own affairs, 
Law was likely to reign, and not popular self-will. But 
when there was a large population, paid out of the state 
resources, out of tributes, fines, and so on, for attend- 
ance at the Assembly, Law Courts, and Theatres, the 
last and worst form of Democracy arose. All the social 
evils of tyranny were felt; the people had its flatterers, 
as tyrants had theirs; justice was perverted by greed 
of fines. In such a state popular will ruled through 
decrees, instead of the passionless Νόμος, and the 
regulative powers of the upper house or πρόβουλοι were 
disregarded by the brawling Assembly. 

When, on the other hand, birth, wealth, and edu- 
cation managed to make good their claims, when an 
Oligarchy was established, that too might be more or 
less intense in its action. A tolerably large class in 
easy circumstances might be the actual sovereign, or 
again, a very large property census might be demanded 
as qualification, or power might fall into the hands of 
one family or kinship, and, worst of all, the self-will of 
hereditary rulers might override Law. In contradis- 
tinction to these degrees of injustice, the Πολιτεία, or 
Commonwealth, was a form of well-tempered state, 
which united the virtues and satisfied the claims of 
freedom, wealth, birth, and native genius or virtue. 
Any form of Oligarchy or Democracy, or the juster 
Commonwealth, might be gradually brought about by 
slow transfer of the balance of power, by raising or 
lowering the franchise, electing to magistracies by vote, 
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an oligarchic arrangement, hy lot, as Democracy pre- 
ferred, or by combining both systems. In the Law 
Courts there might be many degrees of property quali- 
fication, conferring the right to sit on trials, and many 
shades of power might be entrusted to the Senate, to 
the Nomothete, and to the Assembly. In oligarchies 
and democracies all these matters were in a state of 
delicate equipoise, which might be upset at any mo- 
ment, with consequences affecting the whole state. 
‘The smallest thing may be the occasion of a revolution 
really involving the most important results,’ says Aris- 
totle, whose theory of revolutions is an expansion of 
this text. ᾿ 





VII. 
THEORY OF REVOLUTIONS. 


Revotutions, and civil strife, were the permanent 
dangers of the Greek City-state, and the great bar 
to its usefulness as an instrument of education, and 
as an environment of the perfect life. As the character 
of the citizen shifted with that of the city,and as that was 
always changing, there could be no stable character at 
all. Therefore what the Greek political theorist wished 
to secure, before all else, was a permanent constitution. 
As a rule he made the error of thinking that this could 
only be found in a stationary condition of society, 
which he found more nearly attained by Sparta than 
by any other State. A theory of Revolutions was 
therefore a necessary part of political philosophy, and 
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in Aristotle’s theory the difference between the methods 
of himself and of Plato is very clearly displayed. Plato’s 
views are made difficult to us by the fact that he starts 
from an astrological scheme of numbers which rule the 
existence of his ideal city. During a certain necessary 
cycle of time there will be certain births of inferior 
citizens among the Guardians; hence a selfish love of 
wealth, and of individual distinction arises, and the 
ideal polity is corrupted into a likeness of the warlike 
Spartan commonwealth. In the decline to Oligarchy, 
to Democracy, and to Tyranny, it is always the passion 
of greéd that is the corrupting power. Oligarchic 
magistrates engage in commerce—a practice, as Aris- 
totle says, forbidden in most real oligarchies—they 
impoverish young men of birth, and thus a class arises 
like the Mirabeaus and Catilines of French and Roman 
history. The step to Democracy is easy, as the poor 
despise the bloated oligarchs, and at last attack them, 
while the extreme license of Democracy tends to the 
opposite evil of Tyranny. To all this theory Aristotle 
opposes facts. A State does not usually change into 
the form next it, but into its opposite. Oligarchy, 
more often than Tyranny, succeeds Democracy. Plato 
has given no account of the end of Tyranny itself. 
Injustice, and offence to heaven, more frequently than 
greed, produce revolutions. Lastly, the Platonic theory 
neglects the very many shades of difference which in 
real life separate democracy from democracy, and oli- 
‘garchy from oligarchy. In the ‘ Laws,’ however (709), 
Plato hints at a wider theory, and a more historical one. 

In his own theory Aristotle is guided by history. The 
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‘ fountain’ of Revolution was that jealous love of equality 
which marked the Greek character. ‘Men turn to civil 
strife when they think that they have not got their dues 
in proportion to their estimate of themselves,’ Aristotle 
observes2° The civil strife might take the form of a 
desire to overthrow the existing constitution, or to seize 
its rewards and offices, or to modify the intensity of its 
character as oligarchic or democratic, or to change 
some special detail in its working. On the whole a 
Democracy was less subject to στώσι5 than an Oligarchy, 
because there was room for the jealousy of ‘an oligarchy 
within an oligarchy,’ and so for a tripartite division of 
eavyings and heartbuinings. The universal and pre- 
vailing cause of Revolution was jealousy, but jealousy 
had many objects, and took many shapes, and found 
great variety of occasions. The distribution of wealth 
and civie honours and office was of course the main 
ground of quarrel, but habits of insolence, moments of 
terror, the pride and negligence of overweening power, 
the strength of some magistracy or class which had 
outgrown its proper status (αὔξησις παρὰ τὸ ἀνάλογονῚ, 
the factiousness of party, the undue depression of any 
set of citizens, were all predisposing causes of Revo- 
lution. Again, a State might contain citizens of alien 
races, as Acheans and Troezenians were mingled at 
Sybaris, or as the Gephyreeans were blended with an 
Ionic population at Athens, and race hatreds might 
break out into civil war. Even differences of local 
situation afforded very pretty quarrels, and the dwellers 
on the height might hate the dwellers in the plain; 
_ 8 Dole ve]. 
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the people of the harbour might be moré democratic 
than the people of the city.*” ‘In short, the acquisition 
of power, whether by private citizens, or magistracies, 
or tribes, or by any single portion, small or great, of 
the State, was a cause of sedition; for either the 
persons who envied these began the strife, or the men, 
or party which had gained the strength, were no longer 
content to live on a footing of equality with their 
fellow-citizens.’ 

Such were the general conditions of civil discord in 
Greece, but there were evils and dangers peculiar to 
Democracies, and others which beset Oligarchies. In 
a Democracy there was the terror felt by the rich, and 
.their reactionary revolution against the peril of confis- 
cation. The greed of demagogues would drive forth 
large troops of hostile émigrés, who waited their chance 
to destroy the Democracy. Then there was the risk, 
greater in warlike than in later times, of a demagogic 
dictator setting up a Tyranny. Any powerful magis- 
tracy might be made a stepping-stone to a despotism 
by an unscrupulous demagogue. Again, the proverbial 
haste of democracy which gave the force of law to sud- 
denly carried decrees, might destroy some old legal 
safeguard of the constitution. In Oligarchies the 
besetting sin was insolence and injustice towards the 
mass of the citizens. Through this fault most of the 
old dynasties fell, under the assault of some popular 
leader, whether sprung from the oligarchic families, or of 
the oppressed classes. Allied to these dangers was the 
risk of narrowing the Oligareby, and of constructing an 

7 Pol. v. 3, 15. 
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imperium in imperio. The insolence of wealth, and 
the demands of luxury threw men of the type of Cati- 
line or of Mirabeau, youths of ruined fortunes, on 
projects of sedition. Distrust of the people in war 
made mercenaries a necessity, and a general of meree- 
naries might anticipate the conduct of Italians like 
Francesco Sforza and Castruccio Castrucani, and en- 
slave the state he had served. Either in an Oligarchy 
or a Democracy a change in the value of money might 
widen or narrow the census, and a crowd of new 
citizens might be admitted to power, or, again, office 
might thus be limited to the few, and in either case 
a revolution was imminent. As might be expected, 
revolutions broke out on slight occasions, though really 
the matters in dispute were of high importance. A 
love quarrel, a lawsuit, a marriage difficulty, might 
divide a city into parties, as in medieval Italy. The 
words of Hallam apply almost without change to the 
earlier civilisation of Greece: ‘In every city the 
quarrels of private families became the foundation of 
general schism, sedition, and proscription.’ In short, 
the condition of Greek cities went to prove that ‘the 
pathological state is more frequent and more dangerous 
in proportion to the complicated character of the 
organism.’ ᾿ 
In all these combinations of power, the form of the 
constitution was the prize of party victory. This 
state of things was positively ruinous to the philosophic 
conception of the State. There could be no fixed 
moral habit of character among men whose polity was 
always shifting its ἦθος. To bring out the darkness of 
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the political picture, Aristotle sketches a brighter design 
of the best possible State. He will not speak of the ideal 
Aristocracy, where a few men, of preeminent merit, rule 
the State for the advantage of the governed, nor of the 
ideal Monarchy, where one divinely gifted man reigns in 
the same fashion. Aristocracies demand somewhat be- 
yond the real condition of States, or they approach the 
form of government called Politeia. This is almost a 
confession that the true Aristocracy, based on willing 
concessions to half-divine superiority, is usually a mere 
dream. A set of men, or one man, might flatter them- 
selves, or their friends might flatter them, into the 
belief that they were the founders of a true Aristocracy, 
or of atrue Monarchy. But in the eyes of Greece the 
self-styled Aristocrats were really Oligarchs, and Aris- 
totle himself did not escape the charge of being the 
trencherman and boon companion of that slave-eunuch 
turned tyrant, Hermeias. The philosophers might 
expect much from an ‘orderly tyrant, ‘young, tem- 
perate, quick at learning, having a good memory, of 
a noble nature, and the friend and contemporary of a 
great legislator.’3* But the constitution of things was 
against this favourable conjuncture of absolute power, 
virtue, and knowledge. Monarchy of the true sort, 
Aristocracy of the true sort, were but visions. ‘There 
are no kingships now,’ says Aristotle. There remains 
the other natural and unperverted ideal government, the 
Politeia, Polity, or Constitutional Commonwealth. 
What was the Politeia? We have seen that Oli- 
garchies and Democracies derived their names from the 
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abnormal disproportionate growth of a part of their 
organisation, from the monstrous development of the 
power of poor or of rich. The more excessive the 
deformity, the easier it was to give its name to the 
deformed organisation, whether Oligarchy or Demo- 
cracy. Now the Politeia has no distinctive name; it 
is simply a constitution par eaxcellence.*© This fact in 
style points to the distinctive merit of the Politeia in 
nature. It had no overgrown part, all were mingled 
in due proportion. The life of the Politeia, and of the 
citizen in the Politeia, is established on the basis of 
the μέσον, the golden mean. Property is equalised as 
far as possible, extreme wealth and extreme poverty are 
unknown. τῶν εὐτυχημάτων ἡ κτῆσις ἡ μέση βελτίστη 
πάντων. Children are not brought up in the insolence 
of luxury which ‘breeds the Tyrant;’ there is no 
hiérarchie des méprises, as a modern philosopher has 
nicknamed modern society. The natural tendency of 
the City-state, the impulse of its being is allowed free 
scope, for ‘the city would fain consist of equals.’ There is 
a preponderant middle class, and rich and poor but little 
exceed or fall short of the ordinary standard of wealth. 
The full-armed citizens hold the sovereign power. 


‘© Compare Plato, Laws, 712. The fragments of Hippodamus, if 
they are genuine, prove that these ideas of the value of mixed Govern- 
ments were ‘in the air.’ εἰ καὶ σύνθετος ἃ πολιτεία ἢ καὶ συντεταγμένη 
ἐκ πασᾶν τᾶν ἄλλαν, λέγω δὲ οὐ τῶν παρὰ φύσιν, ἀλλὰ κατὰ φύσιν" 
τυραννίδος γὰρ οὐδεμία χρεία ταῖς πόλεσιν, εἰ μήπω καὶ τᾶς ὀλιγαρχίας ἐπὶ 
βραχύ. δεῖ τοίνυν βασιλείαν πράταν ἐντετάχθαι καὶ δεύτερον ἀριστοκρα- 
τίαν. βασιλεία μὲν γὰρ θεομίματον πρᾶγμα, καὶ δυσφύλακτον ὑπὸ ἀνθρω- 
πίνας ψυχᾶς " ταχέως γὰρ ὑπὸ τρυφᾶς καὶ ὕβριος ἀλλάσσεται. He goes on 
to speak of the jealousies within oligarchies, and of the right the free 
citizen has to γέρας from his State. Archytas is represented as saying 
δεῖ τὰν πόλιν ἐκ πασᾶν σύνθετον εἶναι τἂν ἄλλαν πολιτείαν.  Fuhr's 
Diczearchus, pp. 37, 88. : 
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This State is clearly the best of possible constitutions, 

because it has the note of excellence, it is alone un- 
shaken and unchanged by civil brawls. This is a 
picture of happy political life, as the philosophers 
hoped that it might be constituted. But when we ask 
where an example of the πολιτείας of the ‘well-mingled 
State, is to be found, the answer is but doubtful. 
Sparta, perhaps, came near it, for the Spartan consti- 
tution held democratic, monarchic, and oligarchic 
elements in steady equilibrium. But Aristotle con- 
fesses—2 μηδέποτε τὴν μέσην γίνεσθαι πολιτείαν, ἢ 
ὀλυγάκις καὶ παρ᾽ ὀλίγοις. Thus he is at one with 
Tacitus, where he says—‘delecta ex his et consociata 
Reipublice forma laudari facilius quam evenire,’ though 
he would deny that, when the mixed State was once 
formed, ‘ haud diuturna esse potest.’ 

We have sketched Aristotle’s analysis of the factors, 
historical, political, and social, that made up the Greek 
States, and the causes that disturbed them. The inter- 
national relations of the States to each other must now 
be considered. 





VIII. 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OF THE GREEK CITIES. 


Tur very essence of the Greek City-state was isolated, 
self-governed freedom. For a city to be subject to the 
41 Pol. iv. 11, 19. Svlon also had the praise of ‘mixing the State 


well,’ as the Areopagus represented oligarchy; the elective nature of the 
governors, aristocracy ; and the juries, democracy. (Pol. ii. 9.) 
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commands of another state in the regulation of her 
foreign affairs, was almost to cease to be a city at all, 
and to become a nondescript community, as much 
wanting in definite position as the once free citizen 
who has become the subject of a tyrant. Autonomy 
was as much the note of the free State, as a share in 
deliberative and judicial functions was the note of the 
full citizen.“2 Many reasons might be given to help to 
explain this peculiarly Greek demand of autonomous in- 
dependence for each state, which caused at once the va-~ 
riety, the many-sided development, and the weakness and 
disunion of the race. The physical structure of Hellas, 
with its various climates, its deeply indented coasts, 
its walls of mountains, its different classes of productive 
soil, tended to sever city from city, and the mode of 
life in one state from the mode of life in another. To 
these natural causes must be added the force of religion, 
which combined the associations of ancestral kindred 
with those of locality. When once the religions of the 
gentes had been united under the sanction of a higher 
and more comprehensive worship, when once the city 
had been placed under the protection of an Olympic 
God, as Apollo, Athene, Hera, the limits of early Greek 
religion had been reached. The citizen, whose patron 
was Athené, could not allow his state to be swayed by 
the citizens who worshipped Hera in chief place. ‘The 
Gods are hard to reconcile,’ and all the instincts of the 
Greeks prevented them from making the effort. True, 
it was religion that tried to unite city with city, just 
as religion had united γένος with γένος. The Amphic- 
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tyonies of Caiauria, of Delphi and Pyle, the gatherings 
at Delos and at Olympia, were all the result of a feeling 
that tribes of Hellenes were one in blood and faith. It 
might have been expected that, just as the old hospitali- 
ties, in which one village received deputies from another 
village to its sacred feast, had promoted the combina- 
tion of villages into the city, so the meetings of Ionians, 
Dorians, Dolopes, Perrhebians, and so on, at Delphi and 
Pyle, would help to amalgamate cities into a nation, 
or at least into a confederacy. But the greater Am- 
phictyony was after all a survival from the tribal times, 
from ages earlier, perhaps, than the foundation of the 
City-states, which, when once founded, exercised so ab- 
sorbing an influence over their citizens, that Greek states 
never could coalesce into a Greek nation. Confederacies 
there were in plenty, such as the Theban confederacy, 
the Athenian alliance. But just as few Greeks, with 
all their hatred of tyranny, could resist the temptation 
of an opportunity to become tyrants, so neither Thebes 
nor Athens could bear to be only first among equals. The 
confederacies of the flourishing age of Greece were 
always weakened by ambition on the one side and 
jealous watchfulness on the other. There were, how- 
ever, two causes which tended to promote a national 
feeling in Greece, and to give a more than parochial 
breadth to Greek politics, but these causes had ceased 
to act in the age when Aristotle surveyed the constitu- 
tions of Hellas. Resistance to the barbarous power of 
Persia in the struggle that saved civilisation went near 
to combine all Hellenes, though, even in the face of 
the Persian invasion, Thebes and Thessaly stood aloof, 
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Argos was doubtful, or took the side of barbarism. 
Again, after Persia ceased to be formidable, the strife 
for supremacy between Athens and Sparta divided 
Greece into two camps—the camp, in a sense, of Demo- 
cracy, and the camp of Oligarchy, and it might have 
been hoped that the complete victory of either side 
would result in some sort of steadfast unity. But, un- 
happily, the pretext of liberty, whether urged by Athens 
or Sparta, only covered the ambition to erect a Tyrant 
State on the ruins of free Commonwealths, and the 
ultimate exhaustion of both powers left Greece, free 
indeed, but without a policy or an aim, save the sen- 
timental policy of Isocrates, without even a wholesome 
dissension. When Thebes had grown to an equality 
with the two ‘primary States’—Thebes, which in 
the struggle for the very existence of Greece had 
sided with the powers of darkness—a sound national 
feeling had ceased to be possible, and Greek politics 
became a chaos of petty and hostile ambitions. The 
new Athenian naval confederacy broke up disastrously ; 
the backward States, Phocis and Arcadia, arose in 
sudden strength that had none of the polish of the old 
leading cities. The ambition of Phocis ended in the* 
sack of Delphi, and in the consequent destruction of 
the associations that made the religious unity of Greece. 
Meanwhile the power of Macedon was growing up in 
the background, as surely and stealthily as the power 
of Brandenburg in modern Europe. The character of 
the individual Greek citizen had also been changing, 
his ideas becoming blurred and confused, through cir- 
cumstances which need to be glanced at. 
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IX. 


CAUSES AFFECTING THE PERSONAL CHARACTER OF THE 
CITIZENS. 


THE sources of dissension within the cities, and the 
causes of revolution which we have been considering, 
were all, it may be said, of a necessary character. It 
was necessary, if the States were ever to exist at all, 
that interests should clash, that there should be a 
struggle for power between sacred privilege and num- 
bers, between wealth and birth, and the force of the 
majority and the might of individual ambition and 
genius. But when the struggle had been decided in 
one way or another, when the balance had been 
struck, which might unfortunately be so easily dis- 
arranged by a slight access of strength to the 
Demos, or to the Oligarchs, the cities had acquired 
each an individual éthos, or character. One was adven- 
turous, industrious, full of variety of mood, yet con- 
stantly set on maintaining democratic freedom, like 
Athens; one was steadily devoted to military glory, 
and submitted to military drill, like Sparta; another 
was commercial, like Corinth; another reposed indo- 
lently on the labour of an enslaved agricultural class, 
like Thebes. Whatever the éthos of the State, it was 
most important, for the avoidance of revolution, that 
the éthos should be impressed on all the citizens, and 
that the social tone should not be offended by individual 
vagaries, by ‘a want of conformity to the standard of 
opinion in daily life,’ like that which was censured in 
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Alcibiades. Besides the éthos of each state, there was 
what may be called the Hellenic éthos, the conformity 
to Greek ideas, to vary from which was to cease to be 
a good Greek, as to vary from the character of the 
State was to cease to be a good citizen. Now the 
character which the opinion of Hellas demanded from 
every true citizen might be summed in one word— 
Patriotism. Patriotism set the claims of the city above 
all other claims, urged the Greek to spend and be spent 
‘as if his body were not his own but another’s,’ in the 
interests of the State. The patriotism might be narrow, 
but it was genuine, and after the Persian war it was 
sapped by many causes. First came acquaintance with 
foreign lands, alien religions, non-Hellenic customs in 
daily life. Persian luxury and despotism, Oriental 
mysticism, and the wild rites of orgiastic religions, 
probably shocked the Greek at first; then they ap- 
pealed to his love of power and his sensuality, then 
they set him to ask why the free institutions and 
temperate life of his country should be the best life. 
They were handed down to him by his ancestors, it 
is true, but wherefore should his ancestors be held 
wise with more than the wisdom of the Egyptians? 
These ideas led to speculation on the origin of society, 
on its religious basis, on the sanction of social rules, 
and in this era of enlightenment speculators were found, 
like the Thrasymachus of Plato, to denounce the life of 
the free State, to demand a return to Nature, and to 
defend tyranny. Political speculation was now set free, 
and metaphysical philosophy became more and more pop- 
ular. Was it not a better and nobler thing, the Greek 
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had to ask himself, to strain all the mental faculties to 
the apprehension of truth, and in the search after God, 
than to haunt the Assembly, and mix in ‘the Babel of 
sterile politics?’ Thus philosophy began to draw the 
best minds away from the service of the State, into an 
exclusive sect, while the ambitious were tempted, by 
the sight of foreign luxury, to reject, the old Greek 
temperance, to desire unlimited wealth, splendour, and 
power. Clubs and Symmories began to claim the at- 
tachment once felt for the γένος and for the city. Upon 
luxury and culture followed indolence, and life became 
too sweet to be wasted in the service of the State. Thus 
mercenary forces began to be employed, and if any Greek 
felt the old warlike impulse, he preferred to take arms 
as a condottiere in Oriental or other service, where 
booty was plentiful, rather than to stay at home and 
defend the frontiers of his city.“ Thus the younger 
and poorer men were withdrawn from their states, 
and this, with the increased luxury of the rich, and 
with the fact that the old lots of land which sup- 
ported a yeoman’s family, were united in the hands of 
a few great proprietors, along with the system of mar- 
rying ‘in and in,’ brought about that ὀλιγανθρωπία, 
decline of population, which was the bane of Sparta. 
On the other hand, there arose just the opposite evil, 
as Aristotle thought it, for the commercial activity of 
the maritime cities increased their population out of 
measure; the spirit of colonising was spent; citizen- 
ship was too easily conferred, or might be claimed 


‘3 Plato, Laws, 701 Ο. Onthe ‘Titanic’ character of the later Greeks. 
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with less chance of detection. Thus the crowd of 
paid jurors, a pauperised aristocracy of thousands, was 
tempted to raise the never gratified cry of γῆς ava- 
δασμός. to demand the meting out afresh of the lands 
of the rich, and did, if Aristotle is to be believed, 
inflict heavy and unjust fines, which went into the 
common fund for pleasures.“4 But the philosophers 
probably exaggerated the real proportions of the Red 
Terror in Greek democracies. 





X. 
PRACTICAL AIMS OF ARISTOTLE. 


Tux picture of the political state of Greece in the time 
of Aristotle, which has been sketched, is, perhaps, too 
darkly coloured. There was plenty of life left in Hellas, 
and she had not even yet ‘completed her practical tasks 
in the domain of Politics.’ But, on the whole, the 
spirit of her people was, for the future, to ‘continue its 
activity in freedom from local boundaries,’ was to flood 
the world with the light of civilisation, not to kindle a 
bright and solitary fire before the shrines of Apollo and 
Athene. To us, in the perspective of time, the unbroken 
continuity of Greek life is apparent, but to the contem- 
poraries of Aristotle the new years seemed so different 
oe Confiscations by Demagogues, Pol. τ. 5, 5. While the old Greek 
ideas prevailed, there would seem no injustice to the heirs jn confisca- 
tion. The whole house had sinned with the sinner. Cf Boeckh 
Public Economy of Athens, Engl. Transl. 393. Does Diceearchus say 


it was a favourite practice with the Athenians ‘to entrap the resident 
aliens,’ or is he speaking of the baser sort whom he calls the Altict, p. 141? 
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from the old, that they may well have thought the con- 
tinuity stopped, the existence of Hellas ended. Greece’ 
was not dead, but changed—so changed that those who 
looked back to the years in which she best fulfilled her 
own ideas, the years of Salamis and Himera, when she 
withstood in one day the whole force of two alien bar- 
barisms—or to the age of Pericles—might well have 
thought her dead. Yet we find Aristotle studying her 
political conditions, as if she were still the Hellas of 
times past, and we may well ask what was the nature 
of his practical hopes and aims. 

In the first place Aristotle had to recognise the fact 
that, what with the weakening of Sparta and Athens, 
the rise of Macedon, the failing strength of the old 
natural enemy, Persia, what with the new cosmopolitan 
philosophies and the spread of enlightenment, national 
feeling, attachment to the city, exclusive pride in Hel- 
lenism, were waning forces. It has been suggested that 
he wished to revive the national sentiment, in the spi- 
rited words which contrast Greeks with the warlike and 
unsettled tribes of the North, and with the tame, though 
crafty Asiatics. ‘Greece might rule. the world, if she 
came under one single government,’ he says, and the 
hint may imply a whole theory of an united Greece, 
combined with and absorbing the military order and 
drill of Macedon. There is no word, however, to tell 
how Aristotle would have produced the union; whether 
it would have been a παμβασιλεία, a monarchy of the 


4 Pol. vii. 7. This is the view of Oncken, ‘Die Staatslehre des 
Aristot.’ ii. 272, 274: ‘Und bleibt als Panhellenisches Ideal des Aristo- 
teles nur ἀρεῖς, der Bund der Hellenischen Froistaaten unter der Schirm- 
herrschaft des Makedonischen Kénigthums, &c.’ 
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one best man, or a federation. But Greece would have 
thought such a federation, under the leadership of 
Macedon, as low as the subjection of Thessaly seemed 
to Demosthenes, μὴ μόνον κατὰ πόλεις ἀλλὰ Kal κατὰ 
ἔθνη δουλεύειν. So slight is Aristotle’s allusion, that we 
are compelled to guess that he only glanced at the idea, 
and put it away as one too happy ever to be realised. 
If he did not hope then for an united Hellas, what 
manner of political life did he still think possible for 
Greeks, under the old political forms of the City-state? 
To answer this we must remind ourselves of the extent 
to which politics and morals blended and merged in 
the minds of Greeks. The State was, as has often been 
said, like an University, or, again, like a Religious 
Order ; its drill, the devotion it claimed, were like the 
enthusiasm demanded from his followers by the founder 
of the Company of Jesus. Now if Greeks could either 
forget that the sceptre of the world had passed from 
Hellas, or could accept the old city life on a lower level 
of dignity in face of the rest of the world, the old city 
form might still suffice for the politico-moral training 
of men. Aristotle, therefore, seriously studied all the 
conditions of past: Greek political experience, and, if he 
could not cure the evils which vitiated the life of the 
State, could at least put his finger on them, and say, 
‘Thou ailest here, and here.’ 

This kind of pathological examination of the states 
and their disorders is, in short, Aristotle’s practical 
contribution to Greek State-lore. His minute diagnosis 
of the diseases of the polities had never been so well 
attempted before, and, as he himself said, if we know 
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the causes of the ruin of states, we know the remedies. 
In the first place even the most minute violations of 
Law were to be scrupulously guarderi against, for the 
accumulative force of many small changes destroys the 
strength of Law, which lies in Custom. Here Aristotle 
is far enough removed from our conception of Law as a 
living thing, that developes with the changes of society, 
and he rather holds to the ancient theory which wished 
to stereotype and fix society in a stationary condition. 
Again, the party of the State which possessed power 
should never use it to harm ‘ those within or those outside 
of the constitution.” Thus he recommends short terms of 
rule, as short as six months, to avoid all appearance of 
injustice in a State where many share the highest fran- 
chise. Short terms of office, also, are unfavourable to the 
growth of tyranny. Again, in oligarchies and polities, 
where there is a money qualification for the highest 
franchise, there must be a yearly census to prevent a 
depreciation, or a rise in the value of money, from dis- 
turbing the balance of the State. And this is only one 
practical way of guarding against the disproportionate 
growths of power, which destroy the artistic symmetry 
and pervert the very life of cities. A censorship should 
watch over private morals in the same interest, and 
rich and poor should be made to feel that they are not 
hostile camps, but have the same real interests in poli- 
tical permanency. This will follow from a system of 
unpaid magistracies, which the poor will desire less, 
and whose holders they wili not envy. 

In Democracies, not only should all clamours for 
division of property be repressed, but not even the 
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incomes of the rich should be subject to disproportionate 
charges. Aristotle disapproves of the large and un- 
necessary expenses incurred by volunteers at Athens, 
to provide spectacles, banquets, and music for the en- 
joyment of the Demos, though one might suppose that, 
where there was no wasteful extravagance, such liber- 
ality was a happy mode of keeping up φιλία between 
rich and poor. To be brief, Aristotle advises all gov- 
ernments, of whatever shade, to avoid being too empha- 
tically themselves. The less democratic a demos is, 
the less oligarchic an oligarchy, the less tyrannous a 
tyrant, the more each of these forms of rule approaches 
the natural ‘mean,’ and the more likely is it to last 
undisturbed. 

Practically, then, Aristotle recognises the State, even 
in its erring forms, as a most valuable educational orga- 
nism, whose value improves with its permanency. Τὺ 
might, even in his late time, remain the best environment 
of the noble life. And thus Aristotle did not think it 
below him to frame laws for his native city of Stagira, 
where, even in the fourteenth century of our era, he 
was revered ‘as thoughe he were a seynte,’ and where 
men hoped ‘that through inspiracioun of God and of 
hym, they schulde have the better Conseile.’ 16 


‘6 Mandeville, Voyage and Travaile, p. 16. 
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ΧΙ. 
SLAVERY, COMMERCE, AND THE LATER DEMOCRACIES. 


Tur mind of Aristotle, like the Greek State system 
itself, was influenced by traditional ideas older than 
the development of the State, and he attempted to 
apply these ideas at a period of history when the State 
was being sapped and weakened by many novel forces. 
The confused result is very plain in Aristotle’s discus- 
sion of the questions of Slavery, of Commerce, and of 
ultimate Democracy. In the first place he was anxious 
to support the Conservative view of the institution of 
Slavery. This view was threatened on many sides. In 
the sphere of politics, both Tyranny and Democracy 
tended to relax the restraints imposed on slaves, and 
we learn from Xenophon, as well as guess from Aristotle, 
that the slaves in Athens were well-to-do, richer than 
many citizens, free and easy, not distinguishable in 
their attire by the one-sleeved tunic, not to be struck 
by men who were not their masters. Again, the new 
theories were all against slavery. Speculators called it 
a violation of Nature, just as Rousseau did so many 
centuries later.‘7. The Flesh and Blood argument of 
Mr. Gladstone was applied to slavery. ‘God made all 
free, Nature has made no man a slave,’ said Alcidamas. 
“No one is worse when he becomes a slave, who was 

47 Rousseau, Discours, p. 65 :—‘ Se trouve-t-il un homme d’une force 
assez supérieure 4 la mienne, et de plus assez dépravé, assez paresseux, 
et assez téroce, pour me contraindre a pourvoir 4 sa subsistance pendant 


quil demeure oisit’; il faut qu’il se résolve 4 ne me pas perdre de vue 
un seul instant.’ 
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good when a freeman,’ said Euripides, contradicting 
the Homeric saw, 
ἥμισν yap τ᾽ ἀρετῆς ἀποαίνυται εὐρύοπα Ζεὺς 
"Avépoc, εὖ τ᾽ ἄν μιν κατὰ δούλιον ἦμαρ ἕλῃσιν. 

Again, ‘if one be a slave, he hath the same flesh as the 
free, for no man ever was born a slave by Nature, but 
evil fortune has enslaved his body.’ “8 

In opposition to this sentiment, and in accordance 
with his firm belief in old Greek ideas, Aristotle goes 
to work to prove that slavery is natural. One argument 
comes easily to hand; all Nature is arranged as a 
hierarchy of rulers and ruled, and it is necessary to the 
safety of society that the element of society which has 
full reason should direct the element that has mere 
bodily strength. The poets had said as much: ‘It is 
right that Hellenes should rule barbarians.’ (Eurip. [ph. 
Aul. 1400.) This text proves that the idea is an orthodox 
one; besides, everything Nature makes has some pur- 
pose, vay, has one purpose, and to what purpose were 
barbarians created except to be slaves, and wild beasts 
except to be hunted? Again, a household is a natural 
community, and to suffice the wants of this community 
there must be instruments. Now instruments will not 
work at the word of command, so there is absolute need 
of living instruments. The poor man has only his ox, 
but Nature (improving on this early state of the sfave- 
less Phocians) has provided slaves, that is, men who are 
naturally not their own property. Slaves differ as 

48. Of. Oncken, ‘Staatslehre des Aristoteles.’ Vol. ii. p. 34. 


ay Athenzus, 6. 86, 88: ‘Phocianshad no slaves at one time. Slaves 
may be divided into the classes of slaves bought, slaves bred in the 
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much from other men as body differs from soul, and 
beast from man. The best thing they have to contri- 
bute to the community is simply their bodily strength. 

Here we meet the difficulty that Nature has sepa- 
rated body and soul, man and beast, by obvious unmis- 
takable differences. Now why has she not separated 
citizens and slaves as widely? To answer this Aristotle 
looks about for visible differences. First, slaves are 
barbarians; again, slaves have not the erect port which 
the freeman gained from the gymnasia and arms, for- 
bidden to the unfree. Aristotle was unfortunate in the 
fact that the slaves of the Greeks were not negroes, for 
then he might have said in earnest, what Montesquieu 
said in irony, about the impossibility of supposing that 
God had meant to give freedom to beings with such 
ill-formed noses. ; 

Aristotle’s search for an universally acknowledged 
difference between the shape and semblance of slaves 
and freemen being half a failure, he has to declare that 
Nature ‘wishes to make their bodies different.’ But 
Nature, as we have seen, does not always get her own way. 
It is for the philosophers to detect her intentions, and 
explain them, and therefore Aristotle proclaims that Na- 
ture has made the two classes of free and slave, though 
she has only occasionally succeeded in making the dif- 
ference visible. (Ἢ δὲ φύσις βούλεται μὲν τοῦτο ποιεῖν 
πολλάκις, οὐ μέντοι δύναται.) A later chapter sets out 
that the slave is indeed a man, but that his virtues 


family, and slaves taken in war. The Chians were the first buyers of 
slaves. There were slaves attached to sacred territory, and unfree 
land-serfs.’ Cf. Hermann’s ‘Lehrbuch der Griechischen Antiquitaten,’ 
iii, 79-90. 
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only correspond to those of the part of the soul which 
is obedient to reason. To soften the severity of the 
argument, Aristotle alleges that the relation is for the 
good of the slave (accidentally), as well as (essentially) 
for the good of the master. Moreover, there is an af- 
fection of a sort between master and slave, and through 
his relations to the master the slave is ‘a partaker in 
common life,’ as indeed he is accepted into the religious 
services of the household to which he belongs. He may 
also, if he be a free-born Greek taken in war, console 
himself by reflecting that he is not naturally, but only 
casually, a slave. 

In this argument Aristotle uses Nature in his 
favourite sense of the perfected development of insti- 
tutions. The State is such an institution.*° The State 
consists of freemen at leisure, and only through slave- 
labour is that leisure to be obtained. The philosopher 
has passed beyond even the old aristocratic sentiment 
of Homer’s time. Odysseus was a practised ship-builder 
and husbandman, but Aristotle’s burghers would disdain 
to hew wood, and to dig they would be ashamed. Thus 
slavery is necessary, and, like Plato in the Laws (777 Ὁ), 
Aristotle would prefer to have barbarous slaves of various 
speech, rather than to employ an earlier subject popu- 
lation of Greeks, as did the Thessalians and Spartans. 
The theory seems odious to us, because we have been 
used to see the old institution, which in ancient society 
had a meaning and a purpose, namely the attainment of 
the perfect life, existing ina society with a changed con- 
science, and a changed purpose—money- making, 


80: Pol, i. 1. 
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To understand and to forgive Aristotle’s opinions on 
slavery, let us remember what Christian philosophy of 
the best period had to say on this matter. Agidius 
Romanus, a pupil of S. Thomas Aquinas, reasons thus: 
Man has fallen from the liberty he had in Paradise, has 
lost the right to belong to himself, and is thus natu- 
rally liable to be made a slave. Again, he is legally 
liable tc become a slave, if he is taken captive in war. 
The authur of the ‘Summa Theologia’ also avers that 
slavery though unnatural before the Fall, is now rather 
anadditionto,thana departure from, the Law of Nature.®! 

When theology aids political speculation in this 
happy way, there is clearly a deep and powerful con- 
viciion of human nature at the bottom of the theory that 
slavery isnatural. The cause of this conviction is long 
custom.*? Captives taken in war pay with their liberty 
the ransom of their lives. Again, children are naturally 
the property of their parents, who, in Greece, might 
sell them till they reached the age of seven. Again, 
certain disgraceful actions have in most ages been pun- 
ished with loss of liberty, and in early times men 
gambled away their bodies and their freedom, or bowed 
their necks for bread in time of famine, or lost their 
liberty through debt. Thus all nations have been 
familiar with the fact of slavery, and with the theory of 
naturally distinct classes of men. When philosophers, 
as culture advanced, have tried to discover the ideal, 
and the aim of life, they have looked on it as the aim 
of the best class, and have found a fitting function for 


" Ad Franck, ‘Réformateurs et Publicistes de l'Europe,’ 89, 90. 
5. Thom. Aq. Prim. Sec. ix. xciv. 5. 
82 Kemble, ‘Saxons in England.’ The Unfree. 
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the other classes in mere service. All this is shocking 
to us, who neither believe in natural distinctions of 
classes, nor in any universal aim of life, except that of 
‘getting on in the world.’ We therefore leave all 
nominally free to strive towards this noble goal, which 
we well know that only the few can reach. The ancients, 
and the Christian doctors we have alluded to, were 
equally well aware that but few could attain to their 
very different goal—Perfection. The former accepted 
slavery as a means towards that end, the latter knew 
that no earthly condition made its attainment im- 
possible. 

Finally, we must remember that no one would have 
been more bitter than Aristotle against the negro- 
slavery on plantations of modern days. To turn the 
servants of the noble life into tools of limitless money- 
making, would have been, in his view, unnatural. We 
must remember also, that he would have held up the 
promise and reward of freedom, to stimulate his serfs 
to virtuous lives, and, with freedom in prospect, and 
friendship in the meantime, with every lovely rite of 
divine service performed for their sake, there may have 
been worse lives than those of the Greek slaves.** The 
heroic fathers of their masters had often borne the yoke, 
when captured in battle, and the father of the Ionian 
race, Apollo, the mediator between men and Zeus, had 
come down to earth upon a time, and had been the slave 
of the king Admetus. Thus, while we may wish to see 
- ἢ Gieon. 1. vi.:—Alxauov γὰρ καὶ συμφέρον τὴν ἐλευθερίαν κεῖσθαι 
ἄθλον' καὶ τὰς θυσίας καὶ τὰς ἀπολαύσεις μᾶλλον τῶν δούλων ἕνεκα ποι- 


ΡΣ Α t ΒΝ - - 
εἶσθαι, ἢ τῶν ἐλευθέρων, πλείονα γὰρ ἔχουσιν οὗτοι οὗπερ ἕνεκα τὰ 
τοιαῦτα ἐνομίσθη. 
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a state of things in which life shall have a noble aim, 
towards which all shall be equally free to strive, we 
cannot agree with writers who allege that ‘Plato and 
Aristotle, with almost cynical heedlessness, sacrificed 
the toiling multitude to a select moral oligarchy, who 
appropriated the virtues by a kind of natural selection.’ 
If the domestic slave, the bright side of whose lot we 
have sketched, and if the husbandman slave in his 
subject commune, and his life under a Grecian sky, were 
‘cynically sacrificed, what shall we say of our own 
miners, and of our own starved and ignorant peasantry? 
Aristotle found that Nature was in conformity with 
Greek practice in the matter of Slavery. But Nature 
was out of conformity with Greek practice in the 
matter of Commerce. Aristotle proves this by using 
‘Nature’ in the reverse of his usual way. Slavery was 
natural, because it was a finished result of the working 
of circumstance and reason in human life. Money is 
unnatural, because money is not a primitive institution, 
put the result of a covenant, that is, the result of the 
working of circumstance and reason in human life.. 
Acquisition of all things absolutely needful, begin- 
ning with food, which Nature provides for the chicken 
in the egg, is necessary, and thus barter is natural, as 
it provides things necessary, and no more. But money is 
neither a natural product, nor a thing of any intrinsic 
usefulness, nora thing to the desire and collection of 
which there is any fixed limit, and, though dead matter, 
it manages in some unholy fashion to breed its like, in 
the shape of interest. Commerce employs this unnat- 
ural substance, and commerce makes gain from the 
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other party to the bargain, while usury is a sort of 
crime, like ‘sweating’ the coin. In this tirade against 
money Aristotle is really taking up a position like that 
of Rousseau. He wants to go back to a state of nature 
in which barter supplied all natural wants, and forgets 
that, without money, no civilisation like that which he 
delighted in, and no intercourse between polished na- 
tions, would have been practicable. He forgets, too, 
that, even before money was invented, people might 
find no limit to wealth-seeking. The ζωὴ ἄσπετος of 
Odysseus (Od. xiv. 96) went beyond limit of his con- 
sumption, and its aim was, not nurture, but power, as 
he could make grants to his comitatus out of his herds 
and flocks. In fact Aristotle is earried away by the old 
aristocratic hatred of trade, as marked in Greece as ever 
it was in feudal Europe. He has the Socratic contempt 
for any man who ‘ prostitutes’ his courage for gain, as 
a soldier, or his eloquence for gain, as an orator, or his 
wisdom, as a teacher. ΑἸ] such conduct makes that an 
instrument which should be an end. The love of money 
has brought strangers into all cities, and spoiled the 
éthos, and confused the customs. Money has put power 
in the hands of men of no birth, and has enabled the 
Demos to leave his handicrafts or field-labour, and 
attend to polities, and pay himself by confiscations. 
For it is diffieult for the poor to meet in unpaid As- 
semblies, and, where there are no revenues, this paying 
of Assemblies is hostile to the few, for the money must 
come from taxes, and fines, and unjust courts of Jurors. 
(Pol. vi. 5, 5.) 

If commerce had not been unduly developed, if 
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Athens had not been the mart of all the world, her 
revenue from dues and customs would have been much 
smaller; there would have been no great fortunes, and 
liberal rich men; nothing, in fact, to tempt the people 
to desert the country for the town. She would have con- 
tinued to be the early democracy, or polity, of husband- 
men, not the last democracy of craftsmen and hirelings. 
Without spectacles, gratuitous distributions of food, 
without the feasts and ceremonies, ‘ such as no other city 
in Greece rejoiced in,’ the poor would not have crowded 
into Athens, would not have been half supported by the 
State, and enabled to make their decrees law. Without 
the intercourse of trade, they would not have spoken in 
an accent, and worn garments, and practised customs, 
‘mixed up out of all that Greeks and Barbarians use 
separately. Commerce, in short, made the laxest 
democracy possible, and the laxest democracy was as 
fond of fining the rich, as fond of pleasure, as given up 
to flatterers, as the tyrant. It is easy to oppose facts 
to these charges of Aristotle, as far as they are urged 
against Athens; easy to allege that the heliastic oath 
ensured the State against any selfish injustice of the 
people, to show that the steady undebased standard 
of coinage proves a rare political honesty; that the 
Nomothetz, and the trials for illegal proposals, must 
have checked the popular will as expressed in decrees ; 
and it may even be asserted that the Theoric fund 
answers to our Church endowments, instead of to the 
civil list of a Tyrant. On the other hand, many of the 


34 Xen. Ath. Rep. iii. 1. and ii. 8. Pol. vi. 4, ὅ.:-ῇ τελευταία 
δημοκρατία. 
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religious feasts were ἐπιθέτοι ἑορταί, innovations on the 
old religion, and were pampered while the ancient rites. 
were stinted. The evidence of Isocrates, Xenophon, and 
the Comedians is on the side of the philosophcal foes of 
ultimate democracy. The philosophers preferred to 
look at the dark, the modern historians enjoy the 
bright, side of the character of the great city, whose 
very degeneracy was a not unlovely scene of common 
enjoyment, of noble pleasures, and artistic luxury. 
The enjoyment was too incessant, the art too luxu- 
rious, the life too bright and variously blended to 
last. ‘The constitution of things proved somehow 
to be against it;’ but this was only half the reason 
of the censure freely spoken by Plato, Aristotle, 
and Xenophon. They echoed, in a stately way, the 
grumbling of rich men, who, on the whole, were pro- 
bably not ill-satisfied with their native city, which 
declined because ‘everything which has a beginning 
has also an end,’ and because even the city that was 
‘the Rose of Greece’ had its term like other flowers. 
(Lysippus ap. Diczarch. p. 141.) 





XII. 
ARISTOTLE’S IDEAL STATE. 


ΤΉΒΕΒ is nothing more characteristic in Greek political 
feeling than the almost religious attachment to the 
State. The Athenians of Pericles’ time considered their 
very lives not their own, but the possession, of the City, 
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through which alone their lives were, in their eyes, free 
and worth keeping.®> We have already pointed out the 
many causes that broke up this feeling of devotion, and 
proofs of the change in sentiment may be found in 
Aristotle’s conception of the ideal State. It is true 
that no one speaks out more clearly than be as to the 
supreme position of the city, which is, as he puts it, 
prior an idea to the family and the citizen.. The family 
and the individual only exist, he almost seems to hold, as 
factors which are at last to compose that ultimate and 
perfect whole, the ee Yet when we come to examine 
his ideal State (κατ᾽ εὐχὗν), we cannot but detect traces of 
a wish to make the State an organism to subserve the 
happiness of the individual. It is true that, in af- 
fording an environment, and all outward appliances of 
perfect happiness, as well as in supplying all the human 
relations within which perfect virtue may be exercised, 
the State also attains to what Aristotle thinks its own 
proper perfection. But it cannot be concealed that 
Aristotle’s conception of perfect happiness is some- 
what self-regarding. His citizens, no less than the 
citizens of Plato, are all to be philosophers, and their 
bliss is a philosophic satisfaction. Now a State which 
made this philosophic, nay almost mystic, ecstasy pos- 
gible for all its citizens, would, in practice, have been 
likely to slip out of the active inter-political life of 
Hellas, and would have been prosperous only if it were. 
‘possible that a state should be planted somewhere in 
85 Pol. viii. 1,4. The same view expressed by Aristotle. 


86 Curtius’ History of Greece, v. 205 (ingl. Transl.). ‘The spiritual 
life of the Individual became the standard whereby to judge of the 
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isolation. Thus, with all his caution, Aristotle, like 
Plato, cannot reconcile himself to the natural and spon- 
taneous ideas of Hellas. 

There are one or two expressions in the ‘ Republic’ of 
Plato which strike a kind of key-note, prolonged with va- 
riations, in the ‘Ideal State’ of Aristotle. Plato writes: 
‘If Philosophy ever finds in the State that perfection 
which she herself is, then it will be seen that she is in 
truth divine ;’ and again: ‘The question is how the study 
of philosophy may be so ordered as to be consistent with 
the preservation of the State.’>” Now Aristotle, too, con- 
ceives ‘an End (τέλος) which shall be the same for the 
perfect man and the perfect State,’ a standard of virtue 
which shall be the same for the individual and the State. 
This end is attained, and this standard reached, by those 
only who possess ‘the good things of the spirit that are 
the more precious even as they are the more exceeding 
abundant,’ in contrast with outward wealth, which has 
a natural limit. Such men, and a state composed of 
such men, are alone to be called happy, nay blessed 
with a bliss beyond all the mere good repute and praise 
that is given to justice.» ‘No man eulogises happiness 
as men praise justice, but he calls it “ blessed,” as some- 
thing better and more divine.’ Again, in the same 
passage of ‘The Ethics,’ he says: ‘We hold the Gods to 
be blessed and happy, and even so we call the most 
divine of men blessed.’ Compare the words in ‘The 
Ethics,’ where the Deity is adduced as an example of 
the blessed estate resulting from the full possession of 
virtue and wisdom, and an existence in harmony with 

7 Rep. 497 C. 58 Pol, vii. 15. 89 Eth. i. 12, 4. 
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these. From these texts it follows that the ideal State 
of Aristotle, with its citizens who are called ‘ blessed’ 
(μακάριοι), does not rest on mere political and moral 
virtue. Moral virtue is a thing not beyond the reach 
of praise, not too rare and holy for comparison with 
other conditions, and for encomium. The τέλος, the 
ultimate end of the happy life, is, by its very essence, 
unattainable in the merely righteous existence of the 
law-respecting citizen. It is like the happiness of the 
Gods (Ethics, x. 8, 7), who ‘alone are all blessed, yet 
not through a life of moral practice. For what actions 
of morality can we assign to them—acts of justice? 
There is something ludicrous in the conception of their 
keeping covenants, and making exchanges— .... acts 
of generosity—to whom will they make gifts?’—and 
so on. Yet there is an activity of self-conscious life 
in the blessed beings, who do not sleep like Endymion, 
which can be nothing else than the ecstatic contempla- 
tion called θεωρίᾳ. Now (Eth. x. 8, 8) the life of 
mortals is only happy so far as it has a kind of likeness 
to this divine activity. ὥστ᾽ εἴη dy εὐδαιμονία θεωρία 
TU. 

From this conception of Happiness, apart from 
action, which is to be the portion of the perfect man in 
the perfect State, it follows that Aristotle, like Plato, 
wants to devise a State which may be preserved in full 
civic life, while at the same time it affords a miliew for 
the mystic life. In this polity the philosopher will not 
be a forlorn stranger, but will find the satisfaction of the 
civic and political sentiment of Greece, and also the 
enjoyable and satisfying activity of the divine part of 
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his nature; will, in fact, live the best life of practice, 
and the blessed life too, in the society of his peers 
(ὁμοίοι).50 In such a city his happiness will not be sub- 
ject. to the reproach of do-nothingness, with which the 
philosophers in the ordinary States of Greece were 
justly assailed. How then are these peers in philosophy, 
this company for the leading of the best life, to be 
fitted with the χορηγία or necessary outward appliances 
and goods of a free, temperate, generous existence? 
How is their city to be ordered and governed ? 

These are the questions discussed in the 7th and 
8th books of the ‘ Politics’ of Aristotle. Keeping his aim 
always before us, it is easy to understand the limitations 
of his ideal State. It is neither to be a state organised 
merely with a view to the fostering of martial valour—an 
encampment, as it were, like Sparta—nor a commercial 
city, eager for wealth, and making itself all men’s mart, 
like Athens. From the example of the Spartan disci- 
pline Aristotle borrows the idea that it is possible to 
keep a city constant to an aim, possible to enforce sim- 
plicity of life, and uniformity of drill and of education. 
From Plato he continues the idea of a city of philoso- 
phers, but, unlike Plato, he attempts to bring in nq 

__innovation, to establish no institution, such as commu- 
nity in wives, children, and property, which experience 
shows to be contrary to the universal instincts of hu- 
manity. Thus we may conceive of the ideal State of 
Aristotle as almost Platonic in its aim, almost Spartan 
in the strictness of its discipline, but always limited by 


6 Pol. vii. 2, 1; Pol. vii. 2,5. καθ᾽ ἣν τάξιν κἂν ὁστισοῦν ἄριστα 
πράττοι καὶ ζῴη μακαρίως. 
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the thought of conditions which history proves to be 
necessary, and widened by the desire of liberal enjoy- 
ment. 

In the first place, then, the founder of a city of 
men who are to be peers in their capacity for leading 
the highest life, must be allowed to choose citizens of a 
noble nature, men of spirit and intelligence. Again, 
they must not be too numerous, as a large state is not 
easily kept to its discipline, nor do the citizens find it 
possible to gain the requisite knowledge of each other’s 
capacity for rule, while strangers slip unnoticed into 
the roll of citizens.! States, too, have their natural 
and necessary limit, like all other things, in art and 
nature. The natural limit of a state is found in the 
number of citizens necessary to provide the political 
conditions of sufficiency (αὐταρκεία) in every respect. 
The extent of land must be just so great as to support 
this number of citizens and their families in a life of 
freedom, leisure, and temperance; to feed their agri- 
cultural labourers, who are to be unfree; and to supply 
provisions for the priesthoods and sacrifices of the Gods. 
Thus the ὁμοίοι are all landholders, and so are nobles. 
As nobles at leisure, they will be enabled to live the 
higher life of excellence, on which their happiness de- 
pends. Any form of labour, or of commerce, would 
absorb the leisure absolutely necessary for the happy 
and completely virtuous life. ‘The citizens must not 
live the life of traders, nor of artisans, for that existence 
is ignoble, and opposed to virtue, nor must our citizens 
be husbandmen, for there is absolute need of entire 


*1 Scrutiny at Athens generally detected crowds of aliens. 
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leisure for the development of virtue and for the conduct 
of political affairs.’ 

Men who provide, either as artisans, tradesfolk, or 
husbandmen, for the wants of the citizens, are, as being 
incapable, ex hypothest, of the precise life, no element in 
the State (μόριον), but only conditions out of which the 
material structure of the State is built. The full citizens 
are, so far, in the position of the full citizens of Sparta, 
but their leisure is not given up to warlike training alone, 
but to culture. Their agricultural labourers are to be un- 
like the Helots, for they are to be, as far as possible, men 
who do not share the same blood and speech, nor are they 
to have the warlike valour of the Helots. The land isto 
be so divided that each citizen shall have two lots, one 
near the border of the State, like the properties called 
ἐσχατιαὶ in Attica, the other near the city. Thus the 
citizens will all be equal in their interests as well as in 
their training, and none of the demes will oppose a war 
because it ravages their estates, and leaves unharmed 
the lands of demes nearer the town. On private lands 
the slaves are to be private property; on the folk-lands 
and temple-lands, public property. The many dangers 
which arise from inequality of property, from a χορηγία 
which is not σύμμετρος, are thus in part provided against. 
Landed property is equalised, and only from his land 
can the citizen who is true to the theory of natural 
wealth derive riches. Again, no citizen is exposed to 
the risk of losing his franchise through inability to 
provide for his own meal at the common tables. The 
subscription to these, by an improvement on the Spartan 
practice, is defrayed out of the produce of the folk-land. 
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Thus leisure is secured to all the citizens. There re- 
mains, however, a danger to equality of wealth, in the 
chances of making large fortunes by commerce. Thus the 
question is raised, shall the ideal State be near the sea ἢ 

Without sharing Plato’s horror of the ‘bitter, 
brackish element, filling the streets with merchants 
and shopkeepers, and begetting in the souls of men 
uncertain and unfaithful ways,’ Aristotle yet keeps in 
mind his own doctrine that ‘a naval power is ever demo- 
cratic.’ He is anxious to keep out strangers nurtured 
in alien laws, to check the overflowing population of a 
seaport, and yet to have the means of importing the 
necessaries of civilisation. His State is to be a mart 
for her own good, not for others’ profit, and thus requires 
a harbour near the city, yet not too near. Again, he 
will have a navy, if his State is to be a leading State 
in Greece, but the ναυτικὸς ὄχλος shall no more share 
in the State than the husbandmen. The officers and 
fighting men on board ship alone are to be freemen, and 
of the ruling class. Aristotle can allow himself this 
license of fancy in a State κατ᾽ εὐχὴν, and he finds an 
instance of the possibility of an unfree naval force in 
the case of Heraclea, in Pontus, where the Periceci 
manned the navy. Indeed, the oarsmen, even in Athens, 
must as a rule have been slaves : those who rowed at Argi- 
nus were rewarded with their freedom. The demand for 
slave seamen shows that Aristotle’s ideal State is based, as 
much as Plato’s, on the existence of supposed natural dis- 
tinctions among classes of men. Plato frankly proposes 
to get these distinctions generally admitted, by telling 
the ‘ noble lie’ that there are gold, silver, and iron species 
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of men. Aristotle backs his conception of exclusive divi- 
sions, proposed in Book I., by the historical instance of 
Castes in Egypt. ‘Apparently it is not to-day, nor 
even lately, that the discovery has been made by theorists 
on constitutional government, that the State should be 
marked out into castes (hereditary classes), and that the 
element which fights should be separate from that 
which tills the soil. For this is the case even now in 
Egypt, and also in Crete; Sesostris, it is said, having 
legislated to this effect for Egypt, and Minos for Crete.’ 
In the same way Plato, in the ‘Timzus,’ makes the 
Egyptian priest say to Solon, ‘If you compare our laws 
with your own, you will find that many of ours are the 
counterpart of yours as they were in the olden time. 
In the first place, there is the caste of priests, which is 
separated from all the others; next there are the arti- 
ficers, who exercise their several trades by themselves, 
and without admixture of any other; and also there is 
the class of shepherds, and that of hunters, as well as 
that of husbandmen; and you will observe, too, that 
the warriors in Egypt are separated from all the other 
classes, and are commanded by the law only to engage 
in war.’ There seems very little reason to believes 
that a rigid caste system ever existed in Greece, though 
we hear of families among which certain crafts, and 
music, and the performance of sacred rites were heredi- 
tary. But the idea of natural distinctions among 
men, distinctions which Nature did not quite succeed in 
marking by physical differences, was congenial and useful 


© Pol. vii. 10, 1-6; Herodot, ii. 164-167. 
48 Plato, Timeus, 24 A. 
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to both Aristotle and Plato, who, believing that events 
return in cycles, might easily look forward to a revival 
of a system of castes. 

Aristotle has thus provided against most of the un- 
toward wants that caused jealousies in Greek cities, 
and disturbed the happy life with politics that threat- 
ened to subvert the city. He has, as far as possible, 
equalised possessions, taken care that there shall be no 
extremes of riches and poverty, has secured leisure for 
all true citizens, excluded evil foreign influences, and now 
he comes to the question of the sovereignty. Who is to 
hold power? Clearly only the host, the men at arms. 
‘Those who have weapons in their hands have also in 
their hands the permanence or non-permanence of the 
Constitution.’ This cannot include the democratic light- 
armed troops (ψιλὴ δύναμις). Within the host he draws 
a natural distinction, and assigns the deliberative func- 
tions to the old, who have practical wisdom. The claim 
‘to rule and be ruled in turn’ is thus satisfied in a 
way; the young warriors will mature into counsellors. 
The old Greek idea of of γέροντες (the elder men )—the 
idea of authority going with age, which is also said to 
be implied in the words ‘eorl’ (elder) and ‘ceorl’ 
(younger man), is thus maintained by Aristotle. 

The city in which Aristotle’s burghers are to live is 
to be fortunate in respect of situation. All the land must 
be easily surveyed from its burg, and the territory 
must lie fairly towards the sea, and be hard of access to 
foes. The town itself should face the east and ‘take 
the morning’ and the morning air. There should be 
springs of well water, and the houses should be built 
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on several places of strength. The old arrangement of 
narrow labyrinthine streets was safer in war, but the 
new regular fashion of laying out a town which Hippo- 
damus applied to the Piraeus, leaving old Athens κακῶς 
ἐῤῥυμοτομημένη διὰ τὴν ἀρχαιότητα, is fairer and more 
commodious. The two plans may be combined. Walls 
there must surely be, and means of encountering the 
new artillery and machines of war, while guard- 
towers on the walls will be occupied by members of the 
various messes. On a farseen height will be placed the 
common halls of the magistrates and priesthood, and 
close under their eyes the meetingplace of the free- 
men, not to be profaned by buying and selling. Near 
by will be the gymnasia of the elders, but at a 
distance the market-place and seats of the money- 
changers, and close to the mart the messroom of the 
magistrates who see to police and decide in suits about 
contracts. 

Now the citizens who are to dwell in this ideal city, 
and be like the inhabitants of the Isles of the Blessed, 
will above all men need to practise philosophy, tem- 
perance, justice. Other States either do not school their 
people in these qualities or only in the two last, so far as 
they go to make up martial virtue. Thus the Spar- 
tans have rusted in disuse, in spite of their attention to 
training, and have even been defeated in war, and lost 
th empire for which they toiled. Aristotle has chosen 
citizens of a noble nature, and now wishes Reason to 
mould that nature, through education and habit, into a 
fitness for the virtuous leisure which is the crown of 
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life. Arguing from his own psychology he proposes to 
educate the body first, then the passions, then the intel- 
lect, as each severally developes. Then follow a variety 
of minute precepts concerned with the breeding of chil- 
dren, the age of marriage, and restraints on population. 
These are almost as strange to modern usage and senti- 
ment as the precepts of Plato were to Aristotle and the 
contemporaries of Aristotle. We are scarcely concerned 
with the sensible rule that babies should be allowed to 
cry as much as they like, and unhappily we have only a 
fragment of the Aristotelian theory of education, after 
the boy, at the age of seven, is removed from the care 
of women. The early education is mainly corrective ; 
the child is to see and hear nothing slavish or impure, 
to listen to none of the foul tales, and behold none of 
the fouler orgies, of heathenism. From the age of seven 
to fourteen, and from fourteen to twenty-one, the youth- 
‘ful citizens are to be subjected to a public and uniform 
system of schooling, of which Sparta alone gave an exam- 
ple. As the End of the city is one, so shall its training be 
one in gymnastics, music, letters, and design. No study 
is to be specialised; gymnastic shall not make the 
lads brutal, as in Sparta, nor music make them pro- 
fessionals. Like Plato, and like the Pythagoreans, 
Aristotle recognises that music has a moral quality and 
influence on character. He denounces the new music, 
with its ‘wonderful feats,’ and praises the educational 
music, of which Plutarch says that the Greeks had lost 
the secret. We find this theory hard to understand, 
even if we remember that the harmonies revealed in 
music appeared to the Pythagoreans the mystic echo of 
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the correspondences of Nature. Again, both Aristotle and 
Jamblichus in his Life of Pythagoras speak of the healing 
power (ἰατρεία) of music in a way which may be derived 
partly from old ideas about magical chants, partly from 
the study of instances like that of Saul. Thirdly, in early 
Greece, words, dance, and music went together, and 
could not be divided, so that to introduce new music 
meant the introduction of new words in place of sacred 
hymns, new dances, and perhaps new gods to be wor- 
shipped in the new fashion. We know that Aristotle 
would have retained some music for its moral effect, and 
more varied strains for mere delight in leisure. For the 
rest, his ideal State is left incomplete, because the por- 
tion of his work is lost in which he describes the educa- 
tion which should ‘constrain and direct youth towards 
the right reason which the law affirms.’ © 





XIII. 
LAND-TENURE IN GREECE. 


In writing of the State of Greece before the συνοίκισις, 
or establishment of the city, it has been said that when 
the Greeks still lived in villages, their land-tenure was 
probably like that of other early village communities. 
Reasoning merely from analogy, we should expect to 
find that the village life in Greece, like the village life 
in India, in Russia, in early England, in Java, among 
the Arabs, and so on, implied, at first, the communal 
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tenure of land. Each house-father would have his own 
enclosure round his homestead, the beginning of several 
property in land. This spot would be his very own, and 
within the sacred ἕρκος the will of the father would be 
law. Each householder would share with his kinsmen 
of the village, in the right to till his equal portion of 
the arable land of the village, to cut wood in the forest, 
and to feed his cattle on the common pasture. In very 
distant times it is probable that the lots of arable land 
were shifted at stated or uncertain periods, as popu- 
lation varied, and as one part of the territory was 
left fallow, and others taken in due rotation into 
culture. On this system there would be no several 
property except the enclosure, the tin or ἕρκος. It is 
probable, however, that, as certain husbandmen acquired 
greater skill than their fellows in agriculture, they 
would object to the constant repartition of the soil ;® to 
them, as to the Russian peasants now, the partition 
would seem le partage noir. They would urge that 
they had improved their plot, and that the system of 
repartition was unjust to their skill, and expenditure 
of time, manure, and labour. As this view would pro- 
bably be pressed by the more powerful men of the vil- 
lage, it would result in a permanent partition of the 
arable land. This partition would be in intention 
equal, but it is likely that some families of distinc- 
tion would absorb more than their equal share. At all 
events, supposing such a division to have been made, it 
is pretty clear that land and freedom would go together. 


6 Stubbs, Constitutional History of England, i. 52; Laveleye, De 
La Propriété, p. 18. 
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The ethel means both the plot of land and the freedom, 
and in contrast with the state of landless men, the 
nobility, of the landowner. This process of develop- 
ment of land-tenure, or something like this, is so 
general a fact in history that we should be tempted, ἃ 
priori, to conclude that it occurred among the Greeks, 
even if we found no surviving traces of it in the early 
laws of Greece. 

If it is possible to hold this view of the early state 
of land-tenure in Greece, many questions which are now 
obscure may be answered with some plausibility, and 
the answer, even if vague, will be at least intelligible. 
The traditions of a golden age, when there was not 


firus in agris 
Qui regeret certis finibus arva, lapis, 


will seem to be more than a dream of poets. We shall 
partly understand the origin of the tradition of the 
Lycurgean repartition of the soil of Sparta; we shall 
have some notion of the real condition of the Athenian 
husbandmen whom Solon relieved from debt; and we 
shall see that the early lawgivers, who decreed that the 
lot of land should never be sold, and that Aristotle and ‘ 
Plato, in making full citizenship depend on possession 
of the soil, had facts of early history to support their 
laws and back their theories. 

Before going on to such conclusions we must notice 
some valuable opinions on the other side of the ques- 
tion. M. Fustel de Coulanges, in his work on ‘La 
Cité Antique, writes that ‘the populations of Greece 
and Rome from the earliest periods always recognised 
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private property in land. There never was a time 
when the soil was in common use, and we find no trace 
of the German system of annual partition.’ ® Again, 
Mr. Cox, in his ‘History of Greece, brings his ac- 
quaintance with Aryan customs to bear on the question : 
‘All the conditions of primitive Aryan society were, 
as we have seen, unfavourable to, if not altogether incon- 
sistent with, the equal subdivision of real property.’ 68 

A different view is that of Sir Henry Maine: ‘ There 
appears to be no country inhabited by an Aryan race in 
which traces do not remain of the ancient periodical 
redistribution ;’ and ‘the original distribution of arable 
land was always into exactly equal portions correspond- 
ing to the number of free families in the township,’ and 
‘the periodical redistribution ended in perpetuity.’ ® 
It is our object to show that the early lawgivers of 
Greece either lived in a time when the almost sacred 
tenure of the family lot, now held in perpetuity, was 
being broken up, or that they looked back to the tradi- 
tion of such a time, and tried to restore it. 

The traces of any preceding epoch of periodical re- 
distribution are extremely faint. It existed among 
some of the islands, where it might be explained away 
as a vestige of Pelasgian practice. It is hinted at by 
Aristotle as having survived at Tarentum, but the 
reference is very doubtful.” Some authors see in the 
very ancient common meals, or συσσίτια, the record 
of a time when land was cultivated in severalty, and 
the produce divided; as Aristotle says, ‘certain of the 


67 La Cité Antique, p. 62. 68 History of Greece, i. 80. 
69 Maine’s Village Communities, pp. 81, 82. 7 Pol. vi. 5, 10. 
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barbarians use.’ Again, there is the fact that, when 
a piece of land was sold at Thurii each of the neigh- 
bours who was a witness was paid a small piece of 
money, as if the community had once possessed a right 
in the land, for which they now received a nominal 
satisfaction. This would be the survival from a time 
when, as in Hindostan, the village community had.a 
veto on the sale of property.”! These are but slight 
hints of communal property, and we would not press 
the re-equalisation (ἀνομάλωσις) of Phaleas; but the 
traces of an early and equal division im perpetuity are 
more convincing. 

Much the most famous instance of an early equal divi- 
sion of soil is the redistribution attributed by Plutarch 
to Lycurgus. Mr. Grote has shown how many difficul- 
ties are involved in this story as it has reached {8.72 
Whenever we have an authentic record of Sparta at all, 
we find the complaint that ‘wealth makes the man,’ 
and that there are extremes of riches and poverty. 
It need not follow, to be sure, that wealth is equal 
where arable land is equally divided; but Mr. Grote 
shows how very vague and untrustworthy is the tradition 
even of a redistribution. ᾿ 

M. Laveleye, on the other side, appears to think 
that though this re-distribution cannot be properly 
attributed to Lycurgus, yet there remained a tradition 


71 Laveleye, op. cit. 164, 165; Stubbs, Constit. Hist. i. 85; Senchus. 
Mor. iti. 53. 

7 Grote, ii. 580-540; Hermann’s Lebrbuch der Griechischen Anti- 
quitaten, vol. i. p. 146 (ed. 1874). ‘Lykurg hatte eine gleiche und 
bleibende Vertheilung des gesammten Grundeigenthums in eine Anzahl 
untheilbarer und unveriiusserlicher Loose angeordnet.’ 
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of an original equal distribution which was attached to 
the name of the great lawgiver.’? In support of the 
existence of such a tradition he quotes Plato (‘ Laws,’ 
684). M. Laveleye’s words are: ‘ We may pretty con- 
fidently discern the part of tradition and legend. 
There was an almost equal distribution of land (ἰσύτητα 
τινά) in the Dorian invasion—that is, the part of 
history. (See Plato, ‘ Laws,’ 684.) But the repar- 
tition of territory attributed to Lycurgus is the part 
of legend.’ It may be doubted, however, whether the 
words ἰσότητα τινὰ refer to the Dorian conquerors, 
though Hermann also relies on this text. Again, Plato 
need not be quoting a tradition, he may be framing a 
hypothesis. So far we are entirely in the dark as to 
what really happened. A legend of a re-distribution 
made by Lycurgus, a legend not noticed by our earlier 
authorities, does not so much as prove that there existed 
a tradition of an equal distribution made at the time 
of the Dorian Conquest. 

It is therefore curious to find Miller saying in his 
history of the Dorians, that ‘the united testimony of 
all authors proves that the property of the Spartans 
was set out in equal lots,’ and that this division was in 
strictness only a lower grade of community of pro- 
perty.” : 

‘Tn the midst of this confusion there is one certain 
and important fact. The number of full citizens of 
Sparta had once been eight or nine thousand, and 
in the time of Aristotle it had dwindled to one 
78 Laveleye, op. cit. 161, 162, cf. note. 
74 Miiller, Dorians, ii. 200. 
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thousand. Coincident with this decline of the num- 
bers of full citizens was the concentration of real pro- 
perty in few hands. There had been an age when eight 
or nine thousand Spartans had land enough to provide 
for their subscriptions to the common meals, which sub- 
scription was the ὅρος τῆς πολιτείας. If we allow then 
eight or nine thousand lots for these eight or nine thou- 
sand men, and allow for the pasture land, forests, and 
wastes, as well as for the property of the Pericsci, it is 
probable that very little arable ground was left over 
in Laconia to form estates going much beyond the 
limit of equality. There need not have been ab- 
solute equality of extent or value. The royal demesne 
may have been large, but there must have been a 
nearer approach to equality than Mr. Grote would 
allow at the time when Sparta was rich in full 
citizens. Mr. Grote has observed that, in very early 
times, we hear of rich men and poor men in Sparta, 
but it by no means follows that the rich bad much 
larger lots than the poor. Their greater wealth, if we 
judge by the analogy of Celtic Ireland, may have lain 
in cattle, pastured on the common pasture ground, 
which is not said to have been meted out at all, and 
which certainly was not meted out among the 
Germans.”® 

Again, Aristotle says that Plato would need a limit- 


75. Grote, ii. 557. Compare Miiller, ii. 33, where the lots are certainly 
large enough. : 

76 For Spartans rich in cattle, compare Atheneus, iv. 141, and 
for wealth in heroic times, Odyssey, xiv. 96, 104. The lot offered as 
a rich reward to Meleager was a τέμενος of fifty acres, in the plain of 
Calydon. Iliad, ix. 579. 
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less territory, ‘Babylonian Lands,’ to support his 
5,000 idle citizens. But the soil of Sparta supported, 
at one time, more than 5,000, and there must have been 
only a small margin of land left for the larger estates 
which the noblest families and the king might manage 
to secure. Thus, on the whole, we find more than what 
My. Grote calls ‘ possible exaggeration of a small fact,’ 
in the late traditions of early equality of landed estates 
in Sparta. We have both the fact that many thousands 
of citizens had a sufficiency of land, and again, we have 
the analogy of other equal divisions of land by most 
early conquering peoples. It is therefore possible that 
the confused traditions of equality may have been a 
refraction from the past, as M. Laveleye suggests, per- 
verted into an account of a Lycurgean redistribution, 
rather than, as Mr. Grote holds, a myth suggested by 
the desires of the disenfranchised eitizens at the time of 
Agis. At the least, we may say, that if the original 
Dorian allotments were not equal, or nearly equal, the 
Dorian Conquest was an exeeption to what Sir Henry 
Maine calls a very general law. 

We must remember, too, that land might in later 
times be concentrated in few hands without having 
been sold. The decay of Sparta showed itself in the 
disproportionate number of daughters born, and the 
kinsmen who married these daughters would fall heirs 
to the lots of the family whose males were extinct, and 
three generations of this sort of thing would make an 
immense difference in landed property. 
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EARLY LAND-TENURE IN ATTICA. 


Tue condition of land-tenure in early Attica is even 
more difficult to understand than in the case of Sparta. 
In Sparta, and in Dorian communities generally, we 
have the traces of an undoubted conquest; the land 
naturally falls into the hands of the conquerors, and 
they, in their contempt for husbandry, live on the 
rents paid by the vanquished peoples, who are reduced 
to various stages of servitude. But in Attica the 
people were proud of their immemorial freedom from 
invasion. It is only through the mists of mythology 
that we guess at a conquest in which the Ionians played 
the part of Dorians. When we come to times on the 
threshold of history, to the age of Solon, the land ques- 
tion is one of the chief social difficulties. We find an 
impoverished class of husbandmen, who seem to have 
been owners of the land, because we hear much of the 
mortgages on their estates; and, again, we read of 
ἑκτημόριοι, apparently tenant farmers, who paid either 
a sixth as rent, or who only kept a sixth of the produce 
of their farm for themselves. Now the Helots paid a 
fifth of the produce to their Spartan lords, and there 
seems nothing so very crushing in the contribution of a 
sixth, as to account for the distress of Athenian farmers, 
while it is impossible’ to suppose that the cultivators 
could afford to retain only one-sixth, and to take all 
the expenses of husbandry. Who then, in the first 
place, were the landlords of the Extnuopiot? Boeckh 
says the Hopletes possessed all the land, in which case 
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the mortgages prove that many of the Hoplete class 
were indebted to others in the same rank. There must 
apparently have been both small and large holders, and 
it is usual to suppose that the Eupatride were the 
large holders. Now some writers, as Dr. Curtius, make 
the Eupatride include all the 360 clans divisible into 
10,800 houses.?” As this number of full citizens is at 
least as great as the highest number ever attributed to 
Sparta, we return to the old difficulty: there could 
scarcely have been any land left for large estates, owned 
by the oligarchy. This view also seems to imply 
that clansmen and Eupatride are interchangeable 
terms, an idea disclaimed by Dr. Curtius in his appendix. 
We hear in point of fact of clans of no consideration.” 
Again, we find a doubt whether the Eupatride were 
autochthonous, or, on the other hand, foreign houses of 
distinction.” Perhaps the easiest way to understand 
the whole position is to remember that the συνοίκισις of 
Athens was a gathering together of several towns, not 
of villages. Each town must have had its own clans, 
and it is consistent with analogy to suppose that one of 
the clans in each town was that in which the blood of 
the race was supposed to run purest—was the royal clan 
from which rulers were chosen.8° When Theseus united 
all the towns, Plutarch says *! that he chose out and set 
apart the kingly clans of each from the yeomen and 
the labourers. To such Eupatride, as to Laertes in 


7 Curtius, vol. i. pp. 307, 476, 478 (Engl. Transl.) 

78 γένη ἄδοξα. tym. Mag. 760, ap. Meier de Gent. Att. p. 10. 

79 Suidas in verb. 

80 Maine, History of Early Institutions, p. 132. 

81" Plutarch, Theseus, 25. πρῶτος ἀποκρίνας χωρὶς εὐπατρίδας καὶ 
γεωμόρους καὶ δημιουργοὺς. 
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Homer, it would be a discreditable thing to live in 
the country. But these noble houses would not in- 
clude more than a small proportion of the members 
of γένη, who would still, very likely, stick by their 
original lots in the country. Everything would tend, 
however, to raise the town dwellers in wealth and 
culture; indeed, the very fact of chiefship implies 
wealth; and if we may look on Solon’s law prohibiting 
the acquisition of landed property beyond a certain ex- 
tent, as a trace of an old inalienability of lots, we may 
guess that the town nobles had begun to covet more than 
their mere lot of land. Now let us suppose that though 
the nobles’ lots were originally little larger than those 
of other members of clans, yet that the nobles were 
wealthier in cattle ; let us consider the absolute necessity 
of a large stock of cattle for rude agriculture; and we 
can understand that the Eupatride might allot some of 
their superfluous stock, on onerous conditions of rent, 
to free but poor landholders of the clans.8? We find 
this kind of tenure, where land was easily obtained, 
but the means of tillage was hard to get, producing 
various grades of debt and of clientship in early Ire- 
land.** ‘In very early times land was a drug, while capi- 
tal was extremely perishable, added to with the greatest 
difficulty and lodged in very few hands.’ Thus, while 
the land was the tenant’s, he was obliged to take capital 
(cattle) from the chief, and if he took much wasa daer,or 
scarcely free man, paying heavy rent, if he took little, a 
saer tenant, paying less rent, for stock, not for land. 


52 ‘Need of many oxen. Nasse, Land Community, p. 43. 
*8 Maine’s Hist. of Early Institutions, passim. ~ 
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For chiefs read Eupatride; for saer and daer men 
of their clans read free γεωμόροι; and we have an in- 
telligible account of how the poverty, debt, and servile 
condition of men who were still landowners arose in 
Attica. It might be in such an age of the extreme 
importance of cattle that the primeval Athenian law 
against killing oxen was made. I should be inclined, 
however, to refer this law, both in Attica and India, to 
another cause. Be this as it may, the introduction of 
money, not long before Solon’s time, must have compli- 
cated matters,and the mortgage pillars may be conceived 
of either as records of an early attempt on the part 
of Eupatride to seize the clansmen’s lots, or as records 
of the amount of the mortgage, or of dues of food rent, 
on the land, or on the produce. Meantime hirelings 
(Onrés), and broken men from other tribes, would have 
their own grievances. There would be plenty of dis- 
tress, but by the removal of the ὅροι by Solon, and 
the consequent decline of what we may almost call the 
seignorial rights of the Eupatride over the lots of the 
freeholders, the land would be left in the small holdings 
of the democratic age, when Alcibiades had but sixty 
acres, and when only 5,000 citizens were not land- 
owners.** 

We have tried to account for the curious fact that 
freeholders were crushed with rent, and yeomen with 
debt due to nobles, on the principle of Sir Henry Maine, 
that wealth was part of the essence of nobility, as, 
indeed, early warfare tends to enrich the chief. We 
have adopted his suggestion of a way in which the 

8¢ Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, p. 486. 
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debt would be incurred—namely, by a Greek form 
of the custom of taking stock (French chaptel de 
fer, Scotch steel-bow), crossed by the conditions of 
urban life, and by the introduction of money. And 
we have seen that, unfortunate as they were, the 
debtors might yet be landholders, and so their lands 
might be covered with ὅροι, ὁ.6. pillars registering 
rent on the land, or recording mortgage, if we suppose 
that land was becoming alienable at least to the chiefs, 
This theory supposes that ὅροι was as much the legal 
name for mortgage pillars in Solon’s time as in later 
Athens.®® Mr. Cox has recently tried to show that the 
pillars were sacred land-marks which ‘it was sacrilege to 
touch.’ As he also holds that the land belonged to the 
Eupatride, it is not easy to understand why Solon re- 
moved the pillars, and how he dared to do so. If he 
‘freed the land’ in the sense that he gave it away, to 
the previously non-holding cultivators, this was an 
ἀναδασμός. Now we hear that the poor were annoyed 
because he made no ἀναδασμός. If, on the other hand, 
he only removed restrictions on the sale of land, how 
did that benefit the ‘impoverished cultivators’? It 
was rich men, friends of Solon, who borrowed money and 
bought up land, if we are to believe Plutarch. The money 
they repaid after the depreciation of the currency ; the 
land which, when they bought it, had rent or mortgage 
on it, became after the seisachtheia, ἄστικτος, free from 
ὅροι; or record-pillars. But the whole business is unintel- 
ligible if we suppose Solon to have sacrilegiously removed 


85. Harpocration, s. υ.; Cox, History of Greece, i. 201; Plutarch, 
Solon, 16. 
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ancient and sacred land-marks. Things scarcely grow 
clearer when the historian says that the peasant, in the 
circumstances he has described, must either have become 
a free owner of the soil or have fallen back into his 
original subjection; and in the next sentence repre- 
sents his peasant, presumably now a free owner, as still 
paying a rent. To whom this rent was paid, if the 
ownership of the Eupatride disappeared with their pillars 
—and if it did not disappear, why were the pillars re- 
moved—it is hard to say. Did the State resume all 
landed property ? 

In support of the theory that in early times the 
Greek freemen held almost equal lots of land, a number 
of facts in early legislation may be quoted from the 
‘Politics’ of Aristotle. ‘Men of old time,’ he says, 
‘seem to have recognised the advantage of equality of 
property” Thus, Solon laid down a law, which was 
common in other states, that there should be a maxi- 
mum and limit to the acquisition of landed property.*6 
Again, there was the injunction, as far as possible, 
τοὺς παλαιοὺς κλήρους διασώξειν. Philolaus gave the 
same law, described as peculiar to his legislation, to 
the Thebans.*7 In Thurii the nobles (γνώριμοι) broke 
the law of the state by acquiring all the land. In 
the ancient states ‘the first lots’ could not be sold. 
All the Aphyteans were landholders. Oxylus for- 
bade lending on landed security. All these attempts 
to restrict the sale of land, and to keep it parcelled 


8 Pol. ii. 7, 6. ᾿ 
® Thurii; cf. Pol. v. 7, 9; Philolaus, Pol. ii. 12. Oxylus could 
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out in small lots, may be taken, without much im- 
prudence, as survivals of early custom. Plato, in 
the regulations as to land-tenure in the ‘ Laws, would 
have returned to the old usage, by way of rendering his 
community prosperous, free, and stationary.®* In short, 
the views of property of the theorists in late Greece, 
like the economical views of some modern writers, 
were an attempt to restore an institution of which 
the religious and family sanction had long been ob- 
solete. 





XIV. 


THE ORIGIN OF SOCIETY. 


‘The hole of the pit whence we were digged.’ 


In dealing with the problems presented by the earliest 
associations of men, Aristotle had two great advantages. 
In the first place, Greek religious tradition on the 
matter of the origin of society, and of the family, was 
various and shifting, and bound the enquirer to no par- 
ticular orthodoxy. In the second place, Aristotle had 
never heard of the Aryan race, and was not tempted to 
imagine that one branch of the human stock enjoyed 
some peculiar privileges, or grew up in a different way 
from that by which the other families of man have been 


88 Plato, Laws, 740, 638, 684. 
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led towards civilisation.6® In spite of this absence of 
misleading notions, and in spite of his acquaintance with 
the rude forms of kinship through women, or of mere 
gregarious herding together, which observers like 
Herodotus had noted among the Massagete and 
Agathyrsi, ‘the most delicate of mortals,’ Aristotle con- 
ceives of the family as the original unit of society.°° 
Many ages of this sacred institution have made the con- 
ception of the family so familiar that it is certainly 
difficult to believe that there was a time our ancestors 
were unacquainted with it, in its present form. That 
such a state of society may exist, however, experience 
suggests.°! The more minutely we examine the so- 
ciety of savages, the more clearly do we detect a 
very gradual progress from kindred through females 
only, to the patriarchal stage of family life, and so 
to the family as we understand 10. Now if the 
nameless ancestors of the ancient Greeks ever passed 
through the savage state, the inference would plainly 
be that they too had gone through several stages 


89 Maine, Early History of Institutions, p. 96. ‘It is to be hoped 
that contemporary thought will before long make an effort to emanci- 
pate itself from those habits of levity in adopting theories of race.’ 

90 Herodot. iv. 104-172; Libyans, Pol. ii. 1, 18. The Family, Pol. i. 
1, 5. 

91 McLennan, Primitive Marriage, p. 176. 

92 Morgan, Systems of Consanguinity and of Affinity, p. 469. ‘The 
evidence from the classificatory system tends to prove that marriage 
between single persons was unknown to the primitive ages of mankind.’ 
Mr. Morgan’s theory differs somewhat from that of Mr. McLennan. But 
the connection between the higher and lower forms of kinship may be 
traced by so many, survivals, especially by the ceremony of capture, and 
by nobility going on the female side, that I cannot share the doubts of 
Sir Henry Maine (Early History of Institutions, pp. 66, 67). See also 
Giraud Teulon, ‘ Origines de la Famille.’ 
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of kinship before they reached the perfect family life 
which we find them enjoying as soon as we make their 
acquaintance in Homer. Now as far as the traditions 
of Hellas, and the common opinion of the Hellenes 
went, they had evolved their civilisation out of a con- 
dition of savagery. Both Aristotle and Plato, to go no 
further, speak of the earliest men as ‘ earth-born,’ or as 
being the remnant of another race left after some deluge, 
‘small sparks of humanity preserved on the tops of 
mountains.’ ‘Of cities, or governments, or legislation,’ 
they could have no idea at all.°* Neither Plato nor 
Aristotle, however, lays much stress on the nature of 
their family arrangements; the latter says that ‘the 
Greeks of old used to buy their wives from each 
other ;’ the former quotes the well-known passage from 
the Odyssey about the Cyclopes ‘giving laws each to 
his own wife and children.’ Thus the two philosophers 
may be said to consider Greek life to have begun in the 
patriarchal stage, where the father and house-master 
has despotic power (patria potestas) over the members 
of his household. In fact, Aristotle accounts for the 
rise of kingly government in cities and tribes, by say- 
ing that these associations were made up of men whe 
had previously been accustomed to the kingly sway of 
the paternal authority. Nor can there be much doubt 
that the first Greeks who gathered into cities had long 
been in the patriarchal stage, that each father had been 
a king within his own ἕρκος, or house-enclosure, while 
he was but a peer in the assembly of his village. 


58 Plato (Laws, 677-80; Pol. ii. 8, 21; Laws, 782) speaks of human 
sacrifice, and of abstention from the flesh of the cow. 
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Without disputing this, we wish to ask if there was not 
an age beyond the dawn of history, perhaps beyond the 
dateless time when the common Indo-European terms 
for father were coined, when the ancestors of the 
Greeks knew no ties of blood at all, or knew them only 
through females? Now, as we have said, the Greeks 
themselves believed that such primitive simplicity had 
cnce been their own condition. As a proof that they 
accepted this view without the reluctance now so gene- 
ral, one might quote the words of Moschion, a late 
writer of the school of Euripides :— 

ἦν γάρ ποτ᾽ αἰὼν κεῖνος, ἦν, ὁπηνίκα 

θηρσὶν διαίτας εἶχον ἐμφερεῖς βροτοί " 

ὁ δ᾽ ἀσθενὴς ἦν τῶν ἀμεινόνων βορά.534 
This may be called a mere sophistic paradox; but the 
author of the Homeric hymn to Hephestus was no 
sophist, and he speaks of men— 

ul τὸ πάρος περ 
ἄντροις ναιετάασκον ἐν οὔρεσιν Hire θῆρες. 


It is only natural to attribute to cave-men the mora- 
lity of cave-bears, and we shall see that Greek tradi- 
tion did not scruple to do so. Cecrops, the Serpent 
king of Athens, was credited with the invention of 
marriage, as the Australian blackfellows of to-day 
assign the innovation to the Lizard. Another legend 

94. T am indebted to Preller, Ausgewihlte Aufsiitze, p. 287. 

95 The words of Suidas are plain enough, p. 3102. πρότερον γὰρ ai 
τῆς χώρας ἐκείνης γυναῖκες, x.7.A. This and similar expressions are not 
quoted as if they afforded any historical proof that such manners ever 
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ran to the effect that, before Cecrops, children in 
Athens went by the mother’s name, just as nobility 
went by the mother’s side among the Lycians and 
Etruscans, just as ‘the Picts chose their royal race 
ever on the mother’s side,’ just as nobility in heroic 
Greece came through the mother, -and the Divine 
father who saw the daughters of men that they were 
fair.% 

We thus find that neither tradition nor opinion in 
Greece ran absolutely counter to the view that Greeks 
had once been like barbarians, while barbarians had 
been like savages. It would not be hard to go further, 
and show that many traces in the symbolism of Greek 
marriage customs, that certain strange and revolting 
provisions of Greek law, are derived from an antiquity 
when the family was a very different thing from what 
it became in historic times. The mere persistence of a 
pretence of capture in the Spartan marriage ceremony 
points to a time when women had to be, as in so many 
Greek myths they were, stolen from a hostile tribe. 
And the fact that women had to be stolen points to the 
prohibition to marry within a man’s own group, which 
again was deduced from a scarcity of women withins 
the group, which must have made polyandry a ne- 
cessity. To take another instance, the law which 
allowed an Athenian to marry his sister-german clearly 
looked on the relative by the father’s side as no relative 
at all, while relationship on the mother’s side was a 
sacred tie.” It is unnecessary to dilate on this subject 
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more fully here, because Mr. McLennan has collected 
enough of the evidence that makes for the ancient ex- 
istence of kinship through women in Greece. What 
we are now about to attempt is a mere application of 
views which Mr. McLennan has originated and set 
forth with an admirable combination of clearness, 
originality, and learning. . 

There would perhaps be little reason to examine the 
origin of the family in Greece if there were not grounds 
for supposing that the process which ultimately deve- 
loped the family produced also the germ of an associa- 
tion which lasted, as a political body, long after the: 
family had acquired its civilised form. This association 
was the yévos; and the object of this essay is to contrast 
the two views of the origin of that important political 
factor, the views of Mr. McLennan and of Sir Henry 
Maine. To state the matter shortly, we may say that 
the former writer believes the yévos, or at least the germ 
of the yévos, to have existed prior to the evolution of the 
patriarchal family ; while the latter, like Aristotle, Mr. 
Freeman, Mr. Cox, Mr. Grote, and Mr. Kemble, holds, 
or did hold, that the yévos was probably composed by 
aggregation of families. By the first theory, the γένος 
was the earlier unit, and the families grew up and sepa- 
rated each from each within the bosom of the group. By 
the latter theory, the ordinary family existed first in 
time, and the yévos was formed later by the extension of 
the single family, and by the adoption of other families 
into the first.%? 


98 Early History of Institutions, p. 66; Freeman’s Comparative 
Politics, p. 104. Dicearchus held the same view, if we suppose πάτρα 
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We have already seen the great political importance 
of the yévosin Greece. This association answered to the 
gens at Rome, and to the stbsceajt, or kinship, which, 
when settled within its own mark of land, is known in 
early Teutonic history as the Markgenossenschaft. 
Whether in Greece, Rome, or England, not to mention 
other countries, the members of each of these kinships 
all bore the same patronymic name, were all held 
together by the two most sacred bonds—of belief that 
they shared the same blood, and of participation in the 
same religious rites and worship of a heroic ancestor. 
Whether in Greece, England, or Rome, the chief 
families in these kinships, subordinated to the wider 
tribal arrangement, formed the earliest aristocracies. 
Outside the gentes there was neither tribal right, nor 
civic right, nor land, save at exorbitant rack-rent, for 
the stranger who settled in their neighbourhood. 
Even in the later times of Greece, full citizenship 
generally implied admission within the sacred circle of 
gentile feasts and sacrifices. The question which we have 
now to ask is, did the members of each yévos really par- 
take in any degree of common blood; were they really 
kindred, or was the idea of kinship little more than a 
legal fiction? That any traceable blood connection 
had disappeared in the time of Pericles, or of Gracchus, 
may be admitted at once. Indeed, there was a defini- 
tion which recognised the γεννῆταν as connected by 


to have the same meaning as γένος. φρατρία, with him, is the union on 
festal occasions (ἱερῶν κοινωνικὴ σύνοδος) of brothers and sisters, who 
have married into different πάτραι. φυλὴ, or tribe, is a still later and 
larger division after the σύνοδος εἰς τὰς wéAts.—Diccearch. Fragm. 139. 
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customary law (νόμῳ), as having been ἐξ ἀρχῆς εἰς τὰ 
καλούμενα γένη κατανεμήθεντες. 

In several places the γεννῆται are defined as οὐχ 
οἱ ἐκ γένους καὶ ἀφ᾽ αἵματος προσήκοντες. Gentile rela- 
tions, then, were not necessarily, or at least in later 
times could not make out that they were, blood rela- 
tions.°® The ancient tie of kindred had come to be 
thought part of some consciously invented division of 
the citizens, but it cannot be doubted that long before 
the beginning of political legislation the γένη had grown 
up out of some real ties of blood. The right to share 
in the property of a deceased fellow gentile, the duty of 
taking up the blood feud for him if he were slain, the 
common burying-place, sufficiently prove that kinship 
was at the bottom of the gentile division. 

How, then, did the yévos come into existence ? Now, 
if we allege, with Sir Henry Maine, ‘that it is difficult 
to say of what races of men it is not allowable to lay 
down that the society in which they are united was 
originally organised on the patriarchal model,’ we must 
accept the usual theory of the origin of the yévos.° We 
must say, with Mr. Freeman, that ‘the family grew 
into the clan, and the clan grew into the tribe. We 
must say, with Mr. Cox, that though the father of the 

99 See a number of extracts in Meier, De Gent. Att., showing that 
the lexicographers supposed the gentile relationship to have been pro- 
duced by enactment, νόμῳ τινὶ ἔχοντες κοινωνίαν. The synonyms for 
near kin, such as ὁμογάλακτες (collactanei), ὁμοσίπυοι, ὁμοκάπνοι, quoted 
by Aristotle from early authorities, like Charondas and Epimenides, 
correspond to ‘Gaelic teadhloch and coedhichc, meaning, the first, 
having a common residence, the second, those who eat together.’ 
(M‘Lennan, Primitive Marriage, p. 154.) They certainly seem to base 
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primitive household ‘ knew nothing of ritual common to 
other families,’ and though the ‘ primitive Aryan ’ lived 
‘in utter isolation,’ yet that ‘ the original families might 
combine for the purpose of extending their power and 
increasing it.’ It is very hard to see how this union 
of hostile families into tribes was brought about. Mr. 
Cox is led to suppose that the primitive Aryan lived 
‘in lawful wedlock,’ in a den ‘which, save his mate 
and offspring, no other living thing might enter, ex- 
cept at the risk of life” We must presume that after 
his death the primitive Aryan became ‘the god’ of 
his children, that his younger sons became the 
heads of new families, which were kept in strict 
subordination to the chief who, in the direct line, 
represented the original progenitor, and who thus 
became the king of a number of houses, that is, of 
a tribe.’ This view, which is shared by M. Fustel 
de Coulanges, is a perfectly simple, clear, and natural 
one; but how far is it based on history, how far is it 
based on the facts of primitive life? No real explana- 
tion seems to be given of the fact that families, said 
to be exclusive both by brute instinct and by selfish 
religion, combined with other families equally exclu- 
sive. Yet there is no doubt at all that distinct families 
were combined in the local tribes. The original ex- 
clusiveness could scarcely have been overcome, as Mr. 
Cox suggests, by any far-sighted policy of ‘extending 
and increasing the power’ of families that, ex hypothest, 
detested each other. Again, if we suppose the original 
family to have merely increased and multiplied into a 
101 Cox's History of Greece, vol. i. pp. 16, 16. 
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homogeneous tribe, why were the local tribes not 
homogeneous ? why were they local aggregates of clans 
of different patronymics and different religions? There 
is still another difficulty. How is it that, among 
nations still in the clan stage of society, we find the 
same family names prevailing in different and distant 
local tribes? Take the case of Australia, one finds the 
same family names, scattered through the different 
local tribes all over the continent. Take the case of 
early England, one finds the traces of the clan of Bil- 
lingas in Northampton, Lancashire, Durham, Lincoln, 
Yorkshire, Sussex, Salop, and other widely separated 
districts.°? Here, then, are three difficulties—first, 
that of accounting for the non-homogenecous character 
of local tribes if they sprang from one kinship; secondly, 
the difficulty of accounting for the wnion of elements 
confessedly so exclusive as the different families ; 
thirdly, of understanding how the same family names 
were scattered through many local tribes. The last 
question scarcely meets the student of Greek and 
Roman history, but it at once encounters the reader 
of early English history, and the observer of existing 
societies still in the tribal and clan stage of civilisation. 

Sir Henry Maine solves the first problem, that of 
the non-homogeneous character of local tribes, by sup- 
posing that one family admitted others within its circle 
by the legal fiction of adoption. ‘The expedient was 
that the incoming peoples should feign themselves to 
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be descended from the same stock as the people on 
whom they were ingrafted.’'** Mr. M‘Lennan asks, 
‘where is the evidence that the fiction of adoption 
was ever employed on so large a scale as to account 
for the heterogeneity of such groups as the tribes of 
Rome, Greece, or India?’ One might point, in reply, 
to the very modern instance of the Kaffirs. Within 
the memory of men a certain Englishman has become 
the nominal father of a tribe of more than three thou- 
sand Kaffirs. This came about through a curious kind 
of savage ‘commendation.’ The English settler, who 
was rich in cattle, bought wives for a number of Kaffir 
vassals ; these vassals took his family name as a tribal 
name; they increased and multiplied, holding their 
wives of the Englishman on condition of military ser- 
vice, and our countryman, a Mr. Finn, is thus the 
nominal father of the whole tribe of Ama-Finns. 
There must meanwhile be numerous older family names 
within the tribe of Ama-Finns., Here is a bizarre in- 
stance of the extension, by adoption and legal fiction, 
of the Finn family. Curious as this case of adoption 
seems, it is not an example of the process by which 
family names got scattered through the local tribes 
over the continents of Australia and North America, 
and, as it seems, over North Germany in the ages 
before the English invasion of Britain. 

There is good reason to believe that the γένη of 
Greece, the Roman gentes, the sibsceafts of the early 
English, were not developed out of the family as we 
understand it, by natural increase and by adoption. 


108 Ancient Law, pp. 130, 131. 
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They were very probably survivals from an earlier stage 
of kinship than that of the ordinary family. It was not 
the processes of natural increase of one family, and of 
adoption into it, that developed the clans of Australia 
and of North America. The members of these clans 
bear each the clan patronymic, perform the same super- 
stitious rites, and are bound to mutual defence. So 
far they resemble the Greek γένη. Again, they are 
scattered through all the local tribes, so that, in Aus- 
tralia, a man of the Kangaroo family may belong to 
the Waddaroke local tribe, or to the Ballarat local tribe, 
and so on, just as in England a man of the Billinga 
clan, or of the Arlinga clan, might be a Somersaeta, or 
a Huicca, or a Lindisfara by local tribe. This curious 
scattering of the family names through the local settle- 
ments in England has puzzled Mr. Kemble, who ac- 
counts for it by the confusion of the English invasion, 
and by later wanderings and colonisations. But if the 
Arlingas, Billingas, and so forth, were once scattered 
over North Germany, as the men of the Snake, Sun, or 
Tortoise clans are scattered all over America and Aus- 
tralia, it would necessarily happen that when a Jutland 
tribe invaded the south of England, it would leave 
families settled there of the same names as a Schleswig 
tribe would leave in the north or west of England.' 
Now, it can be absolutely proved that the clans of 
America and Australia were developed not out of ag- 
gregations of ordinary families, but through counting 
kindred by the female side, and through a strange 
custom which prohibits a man from marrying a woman 


104. Kemble’s Saxons in England, vol. i. p. 59. 
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of his own patronymic. ‘The children take after the 
clan of the mother, and no man can marry a woman of 
the same clan, though the parties be in no way related 
according to our ideas.’ 1° We have seen that the 
members of the yévos were ‘in no way related according 
to our ideas,’ οὐ κατὰ γένος ἀλλήλοις προσήκοντες οὐδ᾽ 
ἀπὸ τοῦ αὐτοῦ αἵματος. according to their later notions 
of relationship. 

If we trace the results of the savage rule of mar- 
riage, we see that a man of the Ballarat tribe, and of 
the Swan family, may not marry a Swan woman. If 
he marries a woman of the Wandyalloch tribe, and of 
the Kangaroo family, his children, taking her name, 
become Kangaroos within the Ballarat local tribe and 
almost within the Swan γένος. Yet they are bound to 
fight, in case of blood feud, for the Kangaroo family in 
whatever local tribe it may be situated. Thus, by a 
process not that of adoption, one family, however natu- 
rally hostile to all other families, is brought within their 
circle. It is scarcely necessary to trace the causes of the 
two primitive marriage rules, the one prohibiting mar- 
riage with a woman of one’s own family name, the 
other making children take the mother’s family name, 
as tradition says that they did in early Athens. It 
is enough that these rules account for the heteroge- 
neity of local tribes, for the existence of γένη which 
have a tradition of kinship, though no real kinship is 
traceable, and for the dispersion of these all through 
distant localities. As to the causes of these marriage 


15 The Aboriginals of Australia, G. Scott Lang, p. 10; Primitive 
Marriage, p. 118; Morgan, Systems of Affinity, p, 149. 
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rules, they hold of conduct which Sir Henry Maine con- 
templates when he speaks of practices which ‘it would 
be unjust and incorrect to call immoral, because... . 
they are older than morality.’ These causes produced 
the savage groups of America and Australia—the ques- 
tion is whether the γένη of Athens, the gentes of Rome, 
and the English sibsceaft are but traces of practices 
‘older than morality’ in the Aryan race. 

Against this view it may be urged that the Austra- 
lians and American Indians are even now in the habit 
of deriving family names through female kinship, which 
the γένη of historical Greece did not do. But this 
mmakes no difference to the argument. It is easy to 
imagine the Australians beginning—the Indians have 
already begun—to derive names through the father, 
and to permit marriage between men and women bear- 
ing the same name. When they do so—if the Aryan 
settlers let them live till they do so—they will not alter 
the fact that gentile families are scattered all over 
Australia. The names and a tradition of kinship will 
survive, just as the names with tradition of kinship 
survived in various degrees in Greece, and Rome, and 
England. The family grew up within the group by a 
process of appropriation and of the development of in- 
dividual claims. When it was fullgrown it seemed 
prior in time to the group, whereas it was only prior 
in idea, as the state, according to Aristotle, is earlier 
than the family in idea. 

Another very obvious objection to the theory that 
the γένος is earlier than the family is perhaps of little 
weight. The savage κοινωνίαν we have spoken of are 
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named after what are called Totems, by the names of 
plants and animals, or of the sun, or water, or earth, 
They reverence the vegetable, or beast, or natural force 
from which they think they spring, and will rarely 
pluck the plant or slay the beast. Now. the English, 
Greek, and Roman kinships deduced their stock from 
some eponymous hero, not from a totem, and this dif 
ference in practice may seem to imply a difference in 
the kind of association. But it may be conjectured 
that a time must have come to Greeks and ‘Teutons, 
when tribes that had once believed in some tradition of 
descent from beast, or bird, or fish found the notion 
incredible. We know that the Zulus have reached this 
stage of scepticism.!* Such people would either look 
on the old story as an allegory, and consider the Snake, 
or the Sun, of their ancestors as a mere name for some 
real man, or they would transfer their adoration from 
the Totem to some distinguished chief of their stock, 
whom they would ‘seek to lord and to Father” His 
name would be the name of his clan, which would 
thenceforth only bear the effigy of the bestial or animal 
ancestor as a crest or banner in war. If we look at 
Greek and Northern traditions with this in mind, we 
may guess why the γένος of the Ioxide reverenced 
asparagus, why many Attic demes were called after the 
names of plants, why the Bear appears as an ancestor in 
Scandinavian pedigrees, why the boar was the amulet 


of the Scyldings, why there was a hero of the form of a 
wolf αὖ Athens.}%7 


106. Callaway’s Religion of the Amazulu, 
v7 Plutarch, Theseus, for the Ioxide. ‘For the Bear, see Freeman, 
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The origin of the family is a question that has its 
disagreeable side. The painfulness of the study may be 
compensated if it teaches us to throw away the absurd 
pride of race, which furnishes so-called Aryans with a 
semi-scientifie excuse for despising the ‘lower races,’ 
on account of practices that have left their mark in 
Aryan institutions. 


Norman Conquest, 1: 420; for the Boar, see Kemble’s Beowulf and notes ; 
for the Wolf-shaped hero, see Harpocration under δεκάζειν. Something 
in this direction might be made out from a philological analysis of the 
patronymics given in Mr. Kemble’s Saxons in England. Compare 
Grote, ili. 85, ‘A great many of the demes seem to have derived their 
names from the shrubs and plants which grew in their neighbourhood,’ 
with Sir G. Grey, ii. 228, ‘One origin of family names frequently as- 
cribed by the natives is, that they were derived from some vegetable or 
animal being common in the district which the family inhabited.’ 


Ed. maj. 
p. 1252 


IIOAITIKON A. 


3 Ἂς a 

Ἐπειδὴ πᾶσαν πόλιν ὁρῶμεν. κοινωνίαν τινὰ οὖσαν καὶ 1 
πᾶσαν κοινωνίαν ἀγαθοῦ τινὸς ἕνεκεν συνεοπῆκυϊαν (τοῦ 
γὰρ εἶναι δοκοῦντος ἀγαθοῦ χάριν πάντα πράττουσι πάν- 


res), δῆλον ὡς πᾶσαι μὲν ἀγαθοῦ τινὸς στοχάζονται, μά- 


4 "Ἶ a / n 
Mota δέ, καὶ τοῦ κυριωτάτου πάντων, ἡ πασῶν κυριωτάτη 
\ 7 
καὶ πάσας περιέχουσα τὰς ἄλλας " αὕτη δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἡ καλου-!" 
Fd ft 
μένη πόλις καὶ ἡ κοινωνία ἡ πολιτική. Ἰὅσοι μὲν οὖν οἴονται 
μὴ Ἄν x bs 4 aS x Ν Ἂς 
πολιτικὸν καὶ βασιλικὸν καὶ οἰκονομικὸν καὶ δεσποτικὸν 
ἥν Ἂ, a 
εἶναι TOV αὐτόν, οὐ καλῶς λέγουσιν" πλήθει yap καὶ ὀλι- 
» I 
γότητι νομίζουσι διαφέρειν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ εἴδει τούτων ἕκαστον, 


Since we see that every state is an association of some sort, 
and that every association is formed for the attainment of some 
good (for it is to obtain what appears to themselves to be good 
that men always act), it is clear, that while all associations 
aim at some good, that one which is the highest of all, 
and. includes all, will aim at the highest good in the highest de- 
gree ; and this is that which is called the State and the State- 
Association. Now those who think that men in the positions of 
Magistrate in a free state, of King, of Householder, or of Slave- 
owner, are really one and the same, are not right. For they hold 
that all of these differ from one another only in degree (in the 
matter of large or small numbers), and not in kind; for instance, 





1 ὅσοι οἴονται. Plato, Polit. p. 259. 

2 πολιτικόν. There aretwo different uses of this word in Aristotle: 
(1) a man holding magisterial authority in a free state in turn with 
others, in contrast to the king, whose rule is continual; and (2) a man 
who devotes himself to political science, a politician or statesman, 
almost equivalent to the νομοθέτης, as in Book iii. 1. 
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οἷον ἂν μὲν ὀλίγων, δεσπότην, ἂν δὲ πλειόνων, οἰκονόμον, 
ἂν δ᾽ ἔτι πλειόνων, πολιτικὸν ἢ βασιλικὸν; ὡς οὐδὲν δια- 
φέρουσαν μεγάλην οἰκίαν ἢ ποῦ πόλιν, καὶ πολιτικὸν δὲ 
καὶ βασιλικόν, ὅταν μὲν αὐτὸς ἐφεστήκῃ βασιλικόν, ὅ ὅταν 


δὲ κατὰ a tad Ths ἐπιστήμης THS relevant κατὰ μέρος 


oo 


ἄρχων καὶ ἀρχόμενος, πολιτικόν. ταῦτα δ᾽ οὐκ ἔστιν ἀληθῆ. 
δῆλον δ᾽ ἔσται τὸ λεγόμενον ἐπισκοποῦσι κατὰ τὴν ὑφη- 
γημένην μέθοδον. ὥσπερ γὰρ ἐν τοῖς ἄλλοις τὸ σύνθε- 
τον μέχρι τῶν ἀσυνθέτων ἀνάγκη διαιρεῖν (ταῦτα γὰρ ἔλά- 
χίστα μόρια τοῦ παντός), οὕτω καὶ πόλιν ἐξ ὧν σύγκειται 
σκοποῦντες ὀψόμεθα καὶ περὶ τούτων μᾶλλον, τί τε διαφέ- 
ρουσιν ἀλλήλων, καὶ εἴ τι τεχνικὸν ἐνδέχεται λαβεῖν περὶ 
ἕκαστον τῶν ῥηθέντων. 

2 εἰδή τις ἐξ ἀρχῆς τὰ πράγματα φυόμενα βλέψειεν, 
ὥσπερ ἐν τοῖς ἄλλοις, καὶ ἐν τούτοις κάλλιστ᾽ ἂν οὕτω 


if a man is in authority over a few, they call him a Slave-master, 
if over a greater number a Householder, if over a still greater 
a Magistrate or Monarch, implying that there is no difference 
between a large household and a small state, and the only dif- 
ference (they say) between a magistrate and a monarch is that, 
when one individual is personally supreme over the rest by him- 
self, he is a Monarch; but if in the terms of a science of this kind 
he is in turn ruler and subject, he isa Magistrate. But this is not 
the truth ; and what we say will be clear if we examine the subject 
in accordance with our normal method. For just as in the othet 
departments of science it is necessary to analyse what is compound 
till we reach atoms that are incomposite (for these are the smallest 
elements of the whole), so also it is by examining the component 
elements of a state that we shall both have a clearer view of the. 
differences between these elements, and also see if it is possible to 
arrive at any scientific result in each of the subjects that we have 
mentioned. 

It is by examining things in their growth from the very begin- 
ning that we shall in this, asin other matters, obtain the clearest 
view. Now, it is necessary, in the first place, to group in couples 
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θεωρήσειεν. ἀνάγκη δὴ πρῶτον συνδυάζεσθαι τοὺς ἄνευ 2 
ἀλλήλων μὴ δυναμένους εἶναι, οἷον θῆλυ μὲν καὶ ἄρρεν τῆς 
γενέσεως ἕνεκεν (καὶ τοῦτο οὐκ ἐκ προαιρέσεως. ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ 
καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἄλλοις Soars καὶ φυτοῖς φυσικὸν τὸ ἐφίεσθαι, 
οἷον αὐτό, τοιοῦτον καταλιπεῖν ἕτερον), ἄρχον δὲ φύσει καὶ 
ἀρχόμενον διὰ τὴν σωτηρίαν" τὸ μὲν γὰρ δυνάμενον τῇ 
διανοίᾳ προορᾶν ἄρχον φύσει καὶ δεσπόζον φύσει, τὸ δὲ 
δυνάμενον τῷ σώματι ταῦτα ποιεῖν ἀρχόμενον καὶ φύσει 
δοῦλον. διὸ δεσπότῃ καὶ δούλῳ ταὐτὸ συμφέρει. φύσει μὲν 8 
b || οὖν διώρισται τὸ θῆλυ καὶ τὸ δοῦλον. οὐθὲν yap ἡ φύσις 
ποιεῖ τοιοῦτον οἷον χαλκοτύποι | τὴν Δελφικὴν μάχαιραν 
πενιχρῶς, ἀλλ᾽ ἕν πρὸς ἕν - οὕτω γὰρ ἂν ἀποτελοῖτο κάλ- 
λιστα τῶν ὀργάνων ἕκαστον, μὴ πολλοῖς ἔργοις ἀλλ᾽ ἑνὶ 


those elements that cannot exist without each other, such as the 
female and male united for the sake of reproduction of species (and 
this union does not come from the deliberate action of the will, but in 
them, as in the other animals and plants, the desire to leave behind 
such another as themselves is implanted by nature), and also that 
which naturally rules. and that which naturally is ruled connected for 
the sake of security. For that which has the capacity, in virtue of its 
intelligence, of looking forward is by nature the ruling and master 
element, while that which has the capacity, in virtue of its body, 
of carrying out this will of the superior is the subject and slave by 
nature. And for this reason the interests of the master and the 
slave are identical. Now it is by nature that the woman and the 
slave have been marked as separate, for nature produces nothing in 
a niggard fashion, as smiths make the ‘Delphian’ knife, but she 
makes each individual thing for one end; for it is only thus 
that each instrument will receive its most perfect development, 





1 χὴν Δελφικὴν pdxaipay—probably a knife that could be used for 
various purposes besides cutting, and called the ‘Delphian,’ because 
originally made to serve in different parts of the sacrifice at Delphi. 
Macarius mentions the greed of the Delphians, who ‘took somewhat from 
the offerings and made something out of the hire of the knife.’—Oncken, 
Staatslehre, ii. 126. 
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ἃ δουλεῦον. ἐν δὲ τοῖς βαρβάροις τὸ θῆλυ καὶ δοῦλον τὴν 
αὐτὴν ἔχει τάξιν. αἴτιον δ᾽ ὅτι τὸ φύσει ἄρχον οὐκ ἔχου- 
σιν, GAA γίνεται ἡ κοινωνία αὐτῶν δούλης καὶ δούλου. 
διό φασιν "οἱ ποιηταὶ ᾿ βαρβάρων 8” EXAnvas ἄρχειν εἰκός, 
ὡς ταὐτὸ φύσει βάρβαρον καὶ δοῦλον ὄν. ἐκ μὲν οὖν τού- 
των τῶν δύο κοινωνιῶν οἰκία πρώτης καὶ ὀρθῶς "Ἡσίοδος 
εἶπε ποιήσας " οἶκον μὲν πρωτιστα γυναῖκά τε βοῦν τ’ ἀρο- 
τῆρα"᾽ ὁ γὰρ βοῦς ἀντ᾽ οἰκέτου τοῖς πένησιν ἐστίν. ἡ μὲν 
οὖν εἰς πᾶσαν ἡμέραν συνεστηκυῖα κοινωνία κατὰ φύσιν 
οἶκός ἐστιν, ods Χαρώνδας μὲν καλεῖ ὁμοσιπύους, ᾿Επιμε- 
νίδης δὲ ὁ Κρὴς 4 ὁμοκάπους " ἡ δ᾽ ἐκ πλειόνων οἰκιῶν κου- 
6 νωνία πρώτη χρήσεως ἕνεκεν μὴ ἐφημέρου κώμη. μάλιστα 

δὲ κατὰ φύσιν ἔοικεν ἡ κώμη ἀποικία οἰκίας εἶναι" οὺς κα- 


σι 


namely, by subserving not many functions, but one. But among 
the barbarians the female and slave have the same position as the 
man ; and the reason is that these nations do not possess the natu- 
rally ruling element, but, instead, their association becomes that of 
slave-woman and slave-man: and on this account the poets say, 
‘It is proper that Greeks should rule over barbarians,’ implying 
that the ideas of barbarian and slave are by nature the same. So 
from these two forms of association comes the Family in its 
original form ; and Hesiod was quite right when he wrote, ‘ First 
the House, the wife, and the ox which ploughs the land,’ for the ox 
stands in the place of a domestic to the poor. Thus the associa- 
tion formed to supply the wants of each day in the course of 
nature is the House, and the members of it Charondas calls the 
‘sharers of the mealbin,’ and Epimenides the Cretan, the ‘sharers 
of the table.’ Then the association formed of several households 
originally for the supply of necessities not limited to those of the 
day was the Village. And entirely in accordance with nature does 





* οἱ ποιηταί, Eurip. Iph. Aul, 1400. 

3 ‘Holodos. Op. et Di. 403. 

ὁ ὁμοκάπους. ὁμοκάπνους is the reading of the Vet. Trans., and 
adopted by Susemihl and others. It would mean ‘sharers of the fireplace.’ 
See above, p. 97. 
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£ 
λοῦσί τινες ὁμογάλακτας παῖδάς τε καὶ παίδων παῖδας. 
διὸ καὶ τὸ πρῶτον ἐβασιλεύοντο αἱ πόλεις, καὶ νῦν ἔτι τὰ 


ἔθνη" ἐκ βασιλευομένων γὰρ συνῆλθον. πᾶσα γὰρ οἰκία Ba-- 


σιλεύεται ὑπὸ τοῦ πρεσβυτάτου, ὥστε καὶ αἱ ἀποικίαι διὰ 
a a 
THY συγγένειαν. καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν ὃ λέγει *”Opwnpos, “ θεμι- 
ἢ Le ᾿ γῸ) 95 7 ᾽ , , \ 
στεύει δὲ ἕκαστος παίδων 7S ἀλόχων. σποράδες γάρ" Kal 
οὕτω τὸ ἀρχαῖον w@Kovv. καὶ τοὺς θεοὺς δὲ διὰ τοῦτο 
πάντες φασὶ βασιλεύεσθαι, ὅτι καὶ αὐτοὶ οἱ μὲν ἔτι καὶ 
a Oy Δ, Ἂν 3 a 2 re Ὁ Ν Ἂς al wi 
νῦν οἱ δὲ τὸ ἀρχαῖον ἐβασιλεύοντο" ὥσπερ δὲ Kal τὰ εἴδη 
ἑαυτοῖς ἀφομοιοῦσιν οἱ ἄνθρωποι, οὕτω καὶ τοὺς βίους τῶν 
θεῶν. +9 δ᾽ ἐκ πλειόνων κωμῶν κοινωνία τέλειος πόλις, ἡ 
δὴ πάσης ἔχουσα πέρας τῆς αὐταρκείας ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν, 
γινομένη μὲν οὖν τοῦ ζῆν ἕνεκεν, οὖσα δὲ τοῦ εὖ ζῆν. διὸ 


the Village seem to be an offshoot or colony of the Family, con- 
sisting of ‘those who,’ in the language of some, ‘are suckled by 
the same milk, children and children’s children.’ For this reason 
also our States were originally governed by Kings, as also are 
barbarian tribes to this day ; for they were an aggregate of units 
governed by Kings. For every household is governed by its oldest 
member as by a king, and thus the offshoots were similarly 
governed through the sympathy of kinship. And this is what 
Homer means. ‘Each man is the oracle of law to his children 
and his wives.’ For then families were scattered, and this was the 
way in which they lived in olden times. This is the reason also 
why all men say that the gods are governed by a king, for men 
themselves are either still subject to a king, or were so in ancient 
times. And just as men represent the appearance of the gods as 
similar to their own, so also do they imagine that the lives of the 
gods are all like their own. 

The association formed of several villages is the complete 
State, which attains the limit of fud/ satisfaction in itself of all its 
wants, if 1 may so speak, being formed originally for the object of 
living, but going on for the object of living well, and therefore 





5 “Ounpos, Od. ix. 114. See Maine’s Ancient Law, ch, y. p. 125. 
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t ¥ 
πᾶσα πόλις φύσει ἐστίν, εἴπερ καὶ αἱ πρῶται κοινωνίαι" 
τέλος γὰρ αὕτη ἐκείνων, ἡ δὲ φύσις τέλος ἐστίν" οἷον γὰρ 

΄ ‘ io 

ἕκαστόν ἐστι Ths γενέσεως τελεσθείσης, ταύτην φαμὲν τὴν 

Up 

9 φύσιν εἶναι ἑκάστου, ὥσπερ ἀνθρώπου ἵππου οἰκίας. ἔτι 

τὸ οὗ ἕνεκα καὶ τὸ τέλος βέλτιστον" ἡ δ᾽ αὐτάρκεια τέλος 
καὶ βέλτιστον. ἐκ τούτων οὖν φανερὸν ὅτι τῶν φύσει ἡ 1388 

f 2 f No oy nA rv. x a Νν τ 

πόλις ἐστί, καὶ ὅτι ἄνθρωπος φύσει πολιτικὸν ζῷον, καὶ ὁ 

ἄπολις διὰ φύσιν καὶ οὐ διὰ τύχην ἤτοι φαῦλός ἐστιν ἢ 

ἢ Ἂν Ἔ ϊ 9 » t 
κρείττων ἢ ἄνθρωπος, ὥσπερ καὶ ὁ 5 ὑφ᾽ “Ομήρου λοιδορη- 
\ > , 2s ae? ᾽ Ψ \ , 

10 θεὶς “ἀφρήτωρ ἀθέμιστος ἀνέστιος.’ ἅμα yap φύσει 
ἊΝ \ f 2 6 ἢ oe Ty x A 
τοιοῦτος καὶ πολέμου ἐπιθυμητής, ἅτε περ ἴ ἄζυξ ὧν ὥσπερ 

, a t δὲ Ἄς θ ; a ΄ 

ἐν πεττοῖς. διότι δὲ πολιτικὸν ὁ ἄνθρωπος ζῷον πάσης 
μελίττης καὶ παντὸς ἀγελαίου ζῴου μᾶλλον; δῆλον. οὐθὲν 

x is PA * a / a do δὲ la yy 

yap, ὡς φαμέν, μάτην ἡ φύσις ποιεῖ, NOyov δὲ μόνον av- 
every state is a natural production, since the original associations 
were so. For the State is their end, and the natural development 
of anything is properly its end. For that which is the character 
of each thing when its growth is fully completed, that we say is 
its true nature, as in the case of a man, a horse, ora house. Again, 
the object aimed at and the end is the best possible, and the power 


of supplying all wants from within is an end and the best possible. 
From these considerations, therefore, it is clear that the State is one 
mal, and that the man who is without a country through natural 
taste and not by misfortune is certainly utterly degraded (or else a 
being superior to man), like that man reviled by Homer as clanless, 
lawless, homeless. For he is naturally of this character and desirous 
of war, since he has no ties, like an exposed piece in the game 0} 
backgammon. And that man is a social animal in a fuller sense than 
any bee or gregarious animal is evident ; for nature, we say, makes 





8. ὑφ᾽ Ὁμήρου. Il. ix. 63. 

7 ἄζυξ dy ὥσπερ ἐν werrois. An epigram of Agathias (Anthol. Pal. 
ix. 482) throws light on the game of πεσσοί, which appears to have been 
very like our backgammon. The & vt there occurs as a ‘blot.’ See 
‘Proceedings of Cambridge Philological Society,’ Feb. 1876, where it was 
suggested that perhaps the ἄζυξ could move only to take, which would 
suit πολέμου ἐπιθυμητής very well, 
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; 5. 
θρωπτος ἔχει τῶν ζῴων. ἡ μὲν οὖν φωνὴ τοῦ λυπηροῦ καὶ 
3 a tal nan 
ἡδέος ἐστὶ σημεῖον, διὸ καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις ὑπάρχει ξῴοις " 
3 Ἔ rs #: ΄ Es lal > t oe = ΄ 
μέχρι γὰρ τούτου ἡ φύσις αὐτῶν ἐλήλυθεν ὥστε αἰσθά- 
θ [οἷ lel \ ἡδέι ᾿ a , 2. tf 
νεσθαι τοῦ λυπηροῦ καὶ ἡδέος καὶ ταῦτα σημαίνειν ἀλλή- 
ἣν Ἂς a 
λους" ὁ δὲ λόγος ἐπὶ τῷ δηλοῦν ἐστὶ τὸ συμφέρον καὶ TO 
, ο a 
βλαβερόν, ὥστε καὶ τὸ δίκαιον καὶ τὸ ἄδικον. τοῦτο γὰρ 
᾿ εν tl - » 
πρὸς τἄλλα ζῷα τοῖς ἀνθρώποις ἴδιον, τὸ μόνον ἀγαθοῦ καὶ 
a ‘ ὃ ΄ Ν: Ἰδί ἊΣ “ ” y 
κακοῦ καὶ δικαίου καὶ ἀδίκου καὶ τῶν ἄλλων αἴσθησιν 
Yj x a 
ἔχειν. ἡ δὲ τούτων κοινωνία ποιεῖ οἰκίαν Kal πόλιν. καὶ 
μὰ x A sf τε x 7 Nog e lal 
πρότερον δὴ τῇ φύσει πόλις ἢ οἰκία Kal ἕκαστος ἡμῶν 
f x a a 
ἐστίν. τὸ yap ὅλον πρότερον ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι τοῦ μέρους" 
ἀναιρουμένου yap τοῦ ὅλου οὐκ ἔσται ποὺς οὐδὲ χείρ, εἰ μὴ 
ς A oe ” 4 x I iat 
ὁμωνύμως, ὥσπερ εἴ Tis λέγοι THY λιθίνην " διαφθαρεῖσα 
ὃ: ra a 
yap ἔσται τοιαύτη. πάντα δὲ τῷ ἔργῳ ὥρισται καὶ TH 
ra 4 n 
δυνάμει, ὥστε μηκέτι τοιαῦτα ὄντα ov λεκτέον τὰ αὐτὰ 


nothing without an object, and man is the only animal that pos- 
sesses rational speech. Now the utterance of a cry isa sign of 
pleasure and pain, and is therefore found to belong to other ani- 
mals; for to this point has their nature reached, namely, to the per- 
ception of pleasure and pain, and to the power of manifesting this 
to one another. But rational speech is intended to explain what 
is useful and what is harmful, and so also what is just and what is 
unjust. For this gift is the distinguishing property of man as 
compared with other animals; namely, that he is the only one 
which has perception of Good and Bad, Just and Unjust, and the 
like. And it is the association of creatures who have this power 
that produces a House ‘and a State. “The State also in its real 
nature comes before the House and our individual selves; for the 
whole must necessarily come béfore the part. For, if the whole 
be removed, there will be no foot or hand except in the equivocal 
sense in which we speak of a hand of stone; for the natural hand, 
when its powers have been destroyed, will be a hand only in that 
equivocal sense. Everything is defined by its Function and Capa- 
bility, so that when its character is no longer the same, it must not 
be called by the same name except in a metaphorical sense. Now 
I 
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εἶνα: GAN ὁμώνυμα. ὅτι μὲν οὖν ἡ πόλις καὶ φύδει" καὶ 
πρύτερον ἢ ἕκαστος, δῆλον" εἰ γὰρ μὴ αὐτάρκης ἕκαστος: 
χωρισθείς, ὁμοίως Tots ἄλλοις μέρεσιν ἕξει πρὸς τὸ ὅλον" 
ὁ δὲ μὴ δυνάμενος κοινωνεῖν, ἢ μηθὲν δεόμενος δι’ αὐτάρ- 
ΕΝ / / ef Ἂ if x ΩΣ ἢ» 
κειαν, οὐθὲν μέρος πόλεως, ὥστε ἢ θηρίον ἢ θεός. φύσει 
μὲν οὖν ἡ ὁρμὴ ἐν πᾶσιν ἐπὶ τὴν τοιαύτην κοινωνίαν" ὁ 
δὲ πρῶτος συστήσας μεγίστων ἀγαθῶν αἴτιος. ὥσπερ γὰρ 
καὶ τελεωθὲν βέλτιστον τῶν ἕῴων ἄνθρωπός ἐστιν, οὕτω 
καὶ χωρισθὲν νόμου καὶ δίκης χείριστον πάντων. χαλε- 
πωτάτη γὰρ ἀδικία ἔχουσα ὅπλα" ὁ δ᾽ ἄνθρωπος ὅπλα 
ἔχων φύεται φρονήσει καὶ ἀρετῇ, οἷς ἐπὶ τἀναντία ἔστι 
χρῆσθαι μάλιστα. διὸ ἀνοσιώτατον καὶ ἀγριώτατον ἄνευ 
ἀρετῆς, καὶ πρὸς ἀφροδίσια καὶ ἐδωδὴν χείριστον. ἡ δὲ 
δικαιοσύνη πολιτικόν' ἡ γὰρ δίκη πολιτικῆς κοινωνίας 
τάξις ἐστίν" ἡ δὲ δίκη τοῦ δικαίου κρίσι5. 


that the State is a natural production, and also before the individual, 
is clear ; for unless the individual can supply all his wants in himself 
when he is separated from others, he will bear a similar relation to 
the whole to that which the other parts bear. But the man who has 
not the capability of association, or requires nothing from outside 
through his own complete resources, is no part of a state; so that he 
raust be either a brute (below the level of man), or a God (above it). 
It is true that the impulse in all men is directed by nature towards 
association of this sort; but still the first organiser was the author 
of the greatest blessings, for man is an animal which, just as it is 
when fully perfected the best of all, so when separated from law 
and justice, is the worst of all. For injustice is most difficult to cope 
with when armed. Man _is born into the world in the possession 
of arms, in the shape off practical wisdom and moral excellence, 
which he can use to the fullest degree for exactly contrary objects ; 
and therefore, when destitute of virtue, he is an animal most un- 
holy and most savage, and most viciously disposed towards 
sensuality and gluttony. Justice is a virtue of society, for the 
administration of justice is an arrangement of the association of 
the state; this administration being the determination of what is 
just between man and man. 


b 
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ἐπεὶ δὲ φανερὸν ἐξ ὧν μορίων ἡ πόλις συνέστηκεν, 3 
ἀναγκαῖον περὶ οἰκίας εἰπεῖν πρότερον: πᾶσα γὰρ πόλις 
ἐξ οἰκιῶν σύγκειται. οἰκίας δὲ μέρη, ἐξ ὧν αὖθι» οἰκία 
συνίσταται" οἰκία δὲ τέλειος ἐκ δούλων καὶ ἐλευθέρων. 
ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἐν τοῖς ἐλαχίστοις πρῶτον ἕκαστον ξητητέον, 
πρῶτα δὲ καὶ ἔλάχιστα μέρη οἰκίας δεσπότης καὶ δοῦλος 
καὶ πόσις καὶ ἄλοχος καὶ πατὴρ καὶ τέκνα, περὶ τριῶν 
ἂν τούτων σκεπτέον εἴη τί ἕκαστον καὶ ποῖον δεῖ εἶναι. 
ταῦτα δ᾽ ἐστὶ δεσποτικὴ καὶ γαμική (ἀνώνυμον yap ἡ 2 
γυναικὸς καὶ ἀνδρὸς σύξευξι5) καὶ τρίτον τεκνοποιητική" 
καὶ γὰρ αὕτη οὐκ ὠνόμασται ἰδίῳ ὀνόματι. ἔστωσαν δ' 
αὗται τρεῖς ἃς εἴπομεν. ἔστι δέ τι μέρος ὃ ' δοκεῖ τοῖς μὲν 3 
εἶναι οἰκονομία, τοῖς δὲ μέγιστον μέρος αὐτῆς" ὅπως δ᾽ 


Now that it is clear what the elements are of which the 
state.is composed, we must speak, in the first place, of the House- 
hold; for every state is composed of Households, and the parts 
of the Household are those elements of which the household 
in its turn consists. Now the Household, when complete, consists 
of slaves and free persons. But since each individual thing ought 
first to be examined in its smallest elements, and since the first 
and smallest elements of the household are master and slave, 
husband and wife, father and children, we must first inquire into 
these three relations, and see what each is, and what its character 
ought to be. These relations are that of the master, that of mar- 
riage (for this relation of husband and wife has no name in Greek), 
and in the third place that of the generation of children (this also 
having no proper name). Let us then consider these that we have 
mentioned to be the three parts of the family. There is indeed 
another subdivision, which is thought by some to be actually equi- 
valent to Household Management, and by others to be a very large 
part of it, the truth of which statement we must examine into. 





1 δοκεῖ, Asa general rule, in translating Aristotle, it may be no- 
ticed that he never uses the words δοκεῖν δόξα to signify his own opinion. 
These words express the common or general view, often not shared in 
by Aristotle. φαίνεται, on the other hand, expresses his own view. 
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Ν a ἦν 
ἔχει, θεωρητέον. λέγω δὲ περὶ τῆς καλουμένης χρηματισ- 
n ᾿ς Ἢ Yo Y 
τικῆς. πρῶτον δὲ περὶ δεσπότου καὶ δούλου εἴπωμεν, ἵνα 
ὟΝ yy \ 
τά τε πρὸς THY ἀναγκαίαν χρείαν ἴδωμεν, κἂν ei τι πρὸς 
[οἷ ise fs lal . 
τὸ εἰδέναι περὶ αὐτῶν δυναίμεθα λαβεῖν βέλτιον τῶν viv 
- \ πὰ “ ὧν 
ὑπολαμβανομένων. τοῖς μὲν γὰρ δοκεῖ ἐπιστήμη τέ Tis 
/ Ἀ ¥ 
εἶναι ἡ δεσποτεία, καὶ ἡ αὐτὴ οἰκονομία καὶ δεσποτεία καὶ 
f yf “3 , " - 
πολιτικὴ καὶ βασιλική, καθάπερ εἴπομεν ἀρχόμενοι" τοῖς 
iN Ἂς Ψ \ ὃ x , BY \ Ν ὃ oN 
δὲ παρὰ φύσιν τὸ δεσπόζειν. νόμῳ yap τὸν μὲν δοῦλον 
is ed 
εἶναι τὸν δ᾽ ἐλεύθερον, φύσει δ᾽ οὐθὲν διαφέρειν. διόπερ 
οἱ = ς a if n 
οὐδὲ δίκαιον. βίαιον yap. ἐπεὶ οὖν ἡ κτῆσις μέρος τῆς 
a > , 1a AN; 
οἰκίας ἐστὶ καὶ ἡ κτητικὴ μέρος τῆς οἰκονομίας (ἄνευ γὰρ 
- lal be aes lel a = 
τῶν ἀναγκαίων ἀδύνατον καὶ ζῆν καὶ εὖ ζῆν), ὥσπερ δὲ 
a a x 4 \ 
ἐν ταῖς ὡρισμέναις τέχναις ἀναγκαῖον ἂν εἴη ὑπάρχειν τὰ 
2 - ΒΩ " Σ᾽ “ 6, Es ba 
οἰκεῖα dpyava, εἰ μέλλει ἀποτελεσθήσεσθαι τὸ ἔργον, 


Τ allude to that which is generally called the art of making money. 
Let us speak first about the master and the slave, that we may see 
both the general facts which concern the wants of ordinary life, 
and also whether we can, with a view to a scientific knowledge of 
the question, arrive at any conclusion more satisfactory than the 
present opinions upon it. For while some men hold both 
that mastership over slaves is really a science, and that there is 
no difference between the management of a household or of slaves 
and that of a free state or of a monarchy (as we said at the be- 
ginning of the book); others, again, consider that any mastership 
over slaves is a violation of nature (it is only by conventipn, 
they say, that one man is a slave and another free, by natwre there 
is no difference between them), and therefore not just, for it rests 
upon violence. ~ 

Since then Property is an integral part of the Household, the 
art of acquiring Property is also an integral part of the manage- 
ment of the Household; for without the absolute necessaries of 
life it is impossible to live and live happily. And just as in the 
definite arts it will be necessary to have the proper instruments 
ready to hand if the work required is to be brought to completion, 
so also will it be necessary to have the instruments proper for 
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οὕτω Kal τῶν οἰκονομικῶν. τῶν δ᾽ ὀργάνων τὰ μὲν 9 
ἄψυχα τὰ δ᾽ ἔμψυχα, οἷον τῷ κυβερνήτῃ ὁ μὲν olak 
ἄψυχον ὁ δὲ πρῳρεὺς ἔμψυχον" ὁ yap ὑπηρέτης ἐν ὀργά- 
νου εἴδει ταῖς τέχναις ἐστίν. οὕτω καὶ τὸ κτῆμα ὄργανον 
πρὸς ζωήν ἐστι, καὶ ἡ κτῆσις πλῆθος ὀργάνων ἐστί, καὶ o 
δοῦλος κτῆμά τι ἔμψυχον, καὶ ὥσπερ ὄργανον “πρὸ ὀργά- 
νων, was ὁ ὑπηρέτης. εἰ γὰρ ἠδύνατο ἕκαστον τῶν ὀργά- 3 
νων κελευσθὲν ἢ προαισθανόμενον ἀποτελεῖν τὸ αὑτοῦ 
ἔργον, ὥσπερ τὰ Δαιδάλου φασὶν ἢ τοὺς τοῦ “ΗΒ φαίστου 
τρίποδας, οὕς φησιν 16 ποιητὴς αὐτομάτους θεῖον δύεσθαι 
ἀγῶνα, οὕτως ai κερκέδες ἐκέρκιξον αὐταὶ καὶ τὰ πλῆκτρα 
ἐκιθάριξεν, οὐδὲν ἂν ἔδει οὔτε τοῖς ἀρχιτέκτοσιν ὑπηρετῶν 
1254 οὔτε τοῖς δεσπόταις δούλων. TA μὲν οὖν λεγόμενα ὄργανα 4 
ποιητικὰ ὄργανά ἐστι, τὸ δὲ κτῆμα πρακτικόν: ἀπὸ μὲν 
yap τῆς κερκίδος ἕτερόν τι γίνεται παρὰ τὴν χρῆσιν 
αὐτῆς, ἀπὸ δὲ τῆς ἐσθῆτος καὶ τῆς κλίνης ἡ χρῆσις μόνον. 
the management of a Household. Of instruments, some are animate, 
some inanimate; for example, to the Pilot the rudder is an inanimate, 
the look-out in the bows an animate, instrument; for the assistant 
stands to the arts in the specific relation of an instrument. 
Similarly also an article of property is an instrument for living, 
and property generally is a multiplicity of instruments, and the 
slave is an animate article of property, and every assistant is as it 
were a single instrument in the place of many. For if each in- 
strument could at the word of command and by its own foresight 
perform its proper function—just as the figures of Daedalus 
or the tripods of Hephestos, which the poet says moved into 
the assembly of the Gods of their own accord—if thus of them- 
selves the combs made the web close, and the keys struck the 
harp, neither would mastercraftsmen need assistants nor masters 
need slaves. Now the-instruments which we usually speak of 
are instruments of production, but property is an instrument for 
action. For while from the use of the comb there comes into 





1 ὃ ποιητής. Homer, 1]. xviii. 376. 
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᾿ ee -- . 
ἔτι δ᾽ ἐπεὶ διαφέρει ἡ ποίησις εἴδει καὶ ἡ πρᾶξις, δέονται 

7 ἐμ ae Ἂν Ν Μ᾿ 
δ᾽ ἀμφότεραι ὀργάνων, ἀνάγκη καὶ ταῦτα τὴν αὐτὴν ἔχειν 

rad ᾿ Ν 

5 διαφοράν. ὁ δὲ βίος πρᾶξις, οὐ ποίησις ἐστίν" διὸ καὶ ὁ 

rn lal x δ lal ‘ be ial 
δοῦλος ὑπηρέτης τῶν πρὸς THY πρᾶξιν. τὸ δὲ κτῆμα 

¢/ x u \ £ 5 t 
λέγεται ὥσπερ Kal TO μόριον. τό TE γὰρ μόριον οὐ μόνον 

f 

ἄλλου ἐστὶ μόριον, ἀλλὰ Kal ὅλως ἄλλου: ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ 

rn x / rn is x Fa 
τὸ κτῆμα. διὸ ὁ μὲν δεσπότης τοῦ δούλου δεσπότης μόνον, 

2 Τὰ 2 > 2 Μ € δὲ ὃ on > ΓΙ 5 , 
ἐκείνου & οὐκ zotw ὁ δὲ δοῦλος οὐ μόνον δεσπότου 

lot rf bs id i A 
6 δοῦλός ἐστιν, ἀλλὰ καὶ ὅλως ἐκείνου. τίς μὲν οὖν ἡ φύσις 
ἐὰν ΄ \ i ς ὃ y 3 , oF eis \ Ἢ 
τοῦ δούλου καὶ Tis ἡ δύναμις, ἐκ τούτων ὀῆλον" 0 γὰρ μὴ 
αὑτοῦ φύσει GAN ἄλλου, ἄνθρωπος δέ, οὗτος φύσει δοῦλος 

ἃ fol = a 
ἐστίν. ἄλλου δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἄνθρωπος, bs ἂν κτῆμα 7 ἄνθρωπος 
n fe 

'5 ov. κτῆμα δὲ ὄργανον πρακτικὸν καὶ χωριστόν. πότερον 
an G "»" 3 
δ᾽ ἐστί τις φύσει τοιοῦτος ἢ οὔ, Kat πότερον βέλτιον καὶ 


existence a something new, and distinct from itself, from our cloth- 
ing, on the other hand, or our bed we have the use alone. Again, 
since there is a difference in kind between production and action, 
and each requires instruments, it is absolutely necessary that these 
(respective instruments) also should show the same difference in 
kind. Now life is action, not production, and for this reason also 
the slave is an assistant in matters that concern action, An 
article of property is spoken of in the same way that a portion of 
a whole is, for the part is not only a part of something else, but 
entirely belongs to it; so is it with the thing possessed. And 
while the master is only master of the slave, but does not belong 
to him, the slave is not only the slave of the master, but does en- 
tirely belong to him. From this we clearly see what is the nature 
of the slave, and what his capacity for being such. For he who 
does not in his nature belong to himself, but to some other man, 
being himself a man, is indeed by nature born a slave; and he 
belongs to someone else who, though a man, is but an article of 
property. Such an article is an instrument adapted for active use; 
and that can be set by itself. 

Whether or not there exists a man thus formed by nature, and if so 
whether or not it is a better thing and a just for him to be aslave to 
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if: a 
δίκαιόν τινι δουλεύειν ἢ οὔ, ἀλλὰ πᾶσα δουλεία παρὰ 
ἣν 
φύσιν ἐστί, μετὰ ταῦτα σκεπτέον. οὐ χαλεπὸν δὲ καὶ τῷ 
ἐφ fol XN a a 
λόγῳ θεωρῆσαι καὶ ἐκ τῶν γινομένων καταμαθεῖν. τὸ γὰρ 
“ἡ x » fal 
ἄρχειν καὶ ἄρχεσθαι οὐ μόνον τῶν ἀναγκαίων ἀλλὰ καὶ 
n , lel 
τῶν συμφερόντων ἐστί, καὶ εὐθὺς ἐκ γενετῆς ἔνια διέστηκε 
‘ Ἂ- ἣν \ Ἂς v μὴ ς Ἃ \ AS yy \ 3 
τὰ μὲν ἐπὶ τὸ ἄρχεσθαι τὰ δ᾽ ἐπὶ τὸ ἄρχειν. καὶ εἴδη 
\ x = , 4 = ra 2 Τ᾿. & 2h ,ὔ 
πολλὰ καὶ ἀρχόντων καὶ ἀρχομένων ἐστίν, καὶ ἀεὶ βελτί- 
(aed Ne ie a , > ᾿ς @ > ᾽ ED 
ὧν ἡ ἀρχὴ ἡ τῶν βελτιόνων ἀρχομένων, οἷον ἀνθρώπου ἢ 
θηρίου. τὸ γὰρ ἀποτελούμενον ὑπὸ τῶν βελτιόνων βέλτιον 
ἔργον" ὅπου δὲ τὸ μὲν ἄρχει τὸ δ᾽ ἄρχεται; ἔστι τι τούτων 
/ 
ἔργον. dca yap ἐκ πλειόνων συνέστηκε Kal γίνεται ἕν τι 
κοινόν, εἴτ᾽ ἐκ συνεχῶν εἴτ᾽ ἐκ διῃρημένων, ἐν ἅπασιν ἐμ- 
φαίνεται τὸ ἄρχον καὶ τὸ ἀρχόμενον. καὶ τοῦτο ἐκ Ths 
ἁπάσης φύσεως ἐνυπάρχει τοῖς ἐμψύχοις" καὶ γὰρ ἐν τοῖς 
μὴ μετέχουσι ζωῆς ἔστι τις ἀρχή, οἷον ἁρμονίας. ἀλλὰ 


someone, or if rather slavery of every sort is a violation of nature, 
are questions which we must next consider. It is not a difficult 
matter, on the one hand, to give a theoretical answer by reasoning, 
on the other, to learn the truth from the facts of experience. For 
Ruling and Being Ruled are not only of the class of things neces- 
sary, but also of that of things expedient, and from the very hour 
of birth some things are set apart either for being ruled or for 
ruling. Besides, there are many species of rulers and ruled, and 
that rule is best which is over better subjects ; for instance, rule 
over a man is better than that over a beast. For that work which 
is accomplished by the help of better agents is a better work, and 
wherever the one party rules and the other is ruled, there is some 
work resulting from them (?.e. their connection). For wherever there 
is a combination of several parts, and one common result arising 
from it, whether those parts be continuous or distinct, there is in 
all cases apparent the element which rules and that which is ruled, 
and this distinction out of all the kingdom of nature is found most 
in things that have life: even in those that have not life is there a 
certain ruling principle, for instance that of harmony in music. 
But perhaps these matters belong to a somewhat different course 
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ταῦτα μὲν ἴσως ἐξωτερικωτέρας ἐστὶ σκέψεως, τὸ δὲ ζῷον 
πρῶτον συνέστηκεν ἐκ ψυχῆς καὶ σώματος, ὧν τὸ μὲν 
ἄρχον ἐστὶ φύσει τὸ δ᾽ ἀρχόμενον. δεῖ δὲ σκοπεῖν ἐν τοῖς 
κατὰ φύσιν ἔχουσι μᾶλλον τὸ φύσει, καὶ μὴ ἐν τοῖς διεφ- 
θαρμένοις. διὸ καὶ τὸν βέλτιστα διακείμενον καὶ κατὰ 
σῶμα καὶ κατὰ ψυχὴν ἄνθρωπον θεωρητέον, ἐν ᾧ τοῦτο 
δῆλον: τῶν γὰρ μοχθηρῶν ἢ μοχθηρῶς ἐχόντων δόξειενν 
ἂν ἄρχειν πολλάκις τὸ σῶμα τῆς ψυχῆς διὰ τὸ φαύλως 
καὶ παρὰ φύσιν ἔχειν. ἔστι δ᾽ οὖν, ὥσπερ λέγομεν, πρῶ- 
τον ἐν ζῴῳ θεωρῆσαι καὶ δεσποτικὴν ἀρχὴν καὶ πολιτικήν" 
ἡ μὲν γὰρ ψυχὴ τοῦ σώματος ἄρχει δεσποτικὴν ἀρχήν; 
ὁ δὲ νοῦς τῆς ὀρέξεως πολιτικὴν καὶ βασιλικήν" ἐν οἷς 
φανερόν ἐστιν ὅτι κατὰ φύσιν καὶ συμφέρον τὸ ἄρχεσθαι 
τῷ σώματι ὑπὸ τῆς ψυχῆς καὶ τῷ παθητικῷ μορίῳ ὑπὸ 
τοῦ νοῦ καὶ τοῦ μορίου τοῦ λόγον ἔχοντος, τὰ δ᾽ ἐξ ἴσου ἢ 
ἀνάπαλιν βλαβερὸν πᾶσιν. πάλιν ἐν ἀνθρώπῳ καὶ τοῖϑ 


of inquiry. Now in the first place ὃ living creature is a combination 
of soul and body, of which the first is by nature the ruler, the 
latter the ruled; and in things that follow natural laws we ought 
rather to examine a case in its natural state than take distorted 
forms. For this reason we ought to take for consideration a 
man who is in the most perfect state both of body and soul, and 
in his case what we have said is clear. For in the case of the 
wicked or the wickedly disposed, the body will often appear to rule 
the soul, in consequence of his evil and unnatural condition, We 
can then, we say, see first in any living being rule like that both of a 
master and of a governor; for the soul rules the body with the rule 
of a master over his slaves, and the intellect rules the appetite with 
the rule of a constitutional governor and of a monarch. And in 
these cases it is obvious that it is natural and advantageous both 
for the body to be ruled by the soul, and the appetitive part by the 
intellect and the rational part; but that these should be on an 
equality, or that the superiority should be reversed, is in all cases 
injurious. Again, in the case of man and the other animals there 
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Ν' ἕὰ Ἂ Ca X XX \ e al ¥ Pa 

ἄλλοις ζῴοις ὡσαύτως" τὰ μὲν γὰρ ἥμερα τῶν ἀγρίων 
Ἂς a 

βελτίω τὴν φύσιν. τούτοις δὲ πᾶσι βέλτιον ἄρχεσθαι ὑπ’ 

* 
ἀνθρώπου: τυγχάνει yap σωτηρίας οὕτως. ἔτι δὲ τὸ 
” Ἂς Ἂς; a 4 Ἂς Ἄ, a Ἂς Ν ὌΝ 
ἄρρεν πρὸς τὸ θῆλυ φύσει τὸ μὲν κρεῖττον τὸ δὲ χεῖρον, 

Χ 
τὸ μὲν ἄρχον τὸ δ᾽ ἀρχόμενον. τὸν αὐτὸν δὲ τρόπον ἀναγ- 
καῖον εἶναι καὶ ἐπὶ πάντων ἀνθρώπων. ὅσοι μὲν οὖν 8 
τοσοῦτον διεστᾶσιν ὅσον ψυχὴ σώματος καὶ ἄνθρωπος 
θηρίου (διάκεινται δὲ τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον, ὅσων ἐστὶν ἔργον 
ἡ τοῦ σώματος χρῆσις; καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἔστ᾽ ἀπ᾽ αὐτῶν βέλτισ- 
τον), οὗτοι μέν εἰσι φύσει δοῦλοι, οἷς βέλτιόν ἐστιν 
Ba nr 
ἄρχεσθαι ταύτην τὴν ἀρχήν, εἴπερ Kal τοῖς εἰρημένοις. 
ἔστι γὰρ φύσει δοῦλος ὁ δυνάμενος ἄλλου εἶναι (διὸ καὶ 
»- > rd A. nm , “ oe 2 ΄ 
ἄλλου ἐστίν) καὶ ὁ κοινωνῶν λόγου τοσοῦτον ὅσον αἰσθά- 
- ΠΣ 
νεσθαι ἀλλὰ μὴ ἔχειν" τὰ γὰρ ἄλλα Coa οὐ λόγου αἰσθα- 
ἰᾷ 2 \ if a a ἂν © rd ς 
νόμενα, ἀλλὰ παθήμασιν ὑπηρετεῖ. καὶ ἡ χρεία δὲ παραλ- 
ia ὅς 3G αἴ Ν > n a uA δ 
λάττει μικρόν" ἡ γὰρ πρὸς τἀναγκαῖα τῷ σώματι βοήθεια 


ῷ 


is a similar relation. For tame animals are in their nature better 
than wild, and for all these it is best to be under the rule of 
man, for by this means they obtain security. Again, the relation of 
male to female is naturally that of superior and inferior, ruling and 
ruled, and the same kind of relation must necessarily exist in the 
case of all men generally. So in men, where there is as much dif- 
ference as between soul and body, man and beast (and of this sort 
is the case of those whose function consists in the employment of 
their bodily powers, this being also the best that can be got from 
them)—men of this kind (I say) are slaves by nature, and it is best 
for them to be subject to this kind of rule, just as it was in the 
cases which we have mentioned. For he by nature is a slave who 
has the capacity of belonging to someone else (and on this account 
actually does belong to someone else), and whose share of reason 
only goes so far as to comprehend it in others, but who does not 
possess it himself. For the other animals do not comprehend reason, 
but are servants to their impulses. The use also of these differs 
little ; for from both, that is slaves and tame animals, we receive 


10 


1 


a 
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΄ ὥς, Ἔ a ha a ὃ Av es \ a 
γίνεται παρ᾽ ἀμφοῖν, παρά τε τῶν δούλων Kal παρὰ τῶν 
τὰ \ a #- 
ἡμέρων ζῴων. βούλεται μὲν οὖν ἡ φύσις καὶ τὰ σώματα 
a a ‘ nr ta 
διαφέροντα ποιεῖν τὰ τῶν ἐλευθέρων καὶ τῶν δούλων; τὰ 
ν an Ἂν 9 > Ἂς 4 
μὲν ἰσχυρὰ πρὸς τὴν ἀναγκαίαν χρῆσιν, τὰ δ᾽ ὀρθὰ καὶ 
\ / 
ἄχρηστα πρὸς Tas τοιαύτας ἐργασίας, ἀλλὰ χρήσιμα 
i yf 
πρὸς πολιτικὸν βίον (οὗτος δὲ καὶ γίνεται διῃρημένος sis 
ἥ, - 
τε THY πολεμικὴν χρείαν καὶ τὴν εἰρηνικήν), συμβαίνει δὲ 
[4 lj 
πολλάκις καὶ τοὐναντίον, τοὺς μὲν TA σώματ᾽ ἔχειν édev- 
‘ \ Ν ws y 3 Ἂν - Ls t ἜΣ 
θέρων τοὺς δὲ τὰς ψυχάς" ἐπεὶ τοῦτό γε φανερόν, ws εἰ 
fal a F τὰ ς lal 
τοσοῦτον γένοιντο διάφοροι TO σῶμα μόνον ὅσον al τῶν 
a a xn rs 
θεῶν εἰκόνες, τοὺς ὑπολειπομένους πάντες φαῖεν ἂν ἀξίους 
3 ΄ , >O 24 τ , top a 
εἶναι τούτοις δουλεύειν. εἰ δ᾽ ἐπὶ τοῦ σώματος TOUT’ ἀλη- 
lol fol ἊΝ a 
θές, πολὺ δικαιότερον ἐπὶ τῆς ψυχῆς τοῦτο διωρίσθαι" 
3 
ἥδ a / a fal Ps ἐν 
GAN οὐχ ὁμοίως ῥᾷδιον ἰδεῖν τό τε τῆς ψυχῆς κάλλος καὶ 
τὸ τοῦ σώματος. ὅτι μὲν τοίνυν εἰσὶ φύσει τινὲς οἱ μὲν 


ἐλεύθεροι οἱ δὲ δοῦλοι, φανερόν, οἷς καὶ συμφέρει τὸ δου-- 1955 


΄ \ δὲ 2 Peo Ae δὲ ὶ © τὰ 7 Ya 
λεύειν καὶ OLKALOV ἐστιν" OTL O& καὶ OL τἀναντία φάσκοντες 


assistance rendered by their bodies for the supply of the necessaries 
of life. Nature is inclined to make a difference also between the 
bodies of freemen and of slaves, making those of the latter strong 
for their necessary employments, of the former upright and useless 
for such services, but still useful for public life (which again is 
divided into the employments of war and peace) ; but yet the very 
reverse is often found—namely, that some have the bodies of freemen 
and others the souls. This much at least is clear, that if there 
were men as superior in bodily form as the images of the Gods are, 
all would say that those inferior to these ought properly to be 
slaves to them. And if thisis true in the case of the body, with 
much more justice should there be this distinction in the case of the 
soul, However, it is not as easy to see the beauty of the soul as 
it is to see that of the body. It is then (in conclusion) evident that 
there are some persons by nature free and others slaves, and that to 
these latter the state of slavery is both advantageous and just. 
That those also who maintain the opposite view in a certain 
sense are right it is not hard to see. or the words slavery and 
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τρόπον τινὰ λέγουσιν ὀρθῶς, οὐ χαλεπὸν ἰδεῖν. δυχῶς yap 
λέγεται τὸ δουλεύειν καὶ ὁ δοῦλος. ἔστι γάρ τις καὶ κατὰ 
νόμον δοῦλος καὶ δουλεύων: ὁ γὰρ νόμος ὁμολογία τίς 
ἐστιν, ἐν ᾧ τὰ κατὰ πόλεμον κρατούμενα τῶν κρατούν- 
τῶν εἶναι φασίν. τοῦτο δὴ τὸ δίκαιον πολλοὶ τῶν ἐν τοῖς 2 
νόμοις ὥσπερ ῥήτορα ' γράφονται παρανόμων, ὡς δεινὸν εἰ 
τοῦ βιάσασθαι δυναμένου καὶ κατὰ δύναμιν κρείττονος 
ἔσται δοῦλον καὶ ἀρχόμενον τὸ βιασθέν. καὶ τοῖς μὲν 


w 


uf a - an an Ἂς 
οὕτω δοκεῖ τοῖς δ᾽ ἐκείνως, καὶ τῶν σοφῶν. αἴτιον δὲ 
a lol a - 
ταύτης τῆς ἀμφισβητήσεως, καὶ ὃ ποιεῖ τοὺς λόγους 
/ 
ἐπαλλάττειν, ὅτι τρόπον τινὰ ἀρετὴ τυγχάνουσα χορηγίας 
Ἂν rg τ / ἄς {Ὁ ? ‘ lel 
καὶ βιάξεσθαι δύναται μάλιστα, καὶ ἔστιν ἀεὶ τὸ κρατοῦν 


2 5 a 2 a ie oe a ἐν v ἢ a 
ἐν ὑπεροχῇ ἀγαθοῦ τινός, ὥστε δοκεῖν μὴ ἄνευ ἀρετῆς 


= ‘ rs nn 4 
εἶναι τὴν βίαν, ἀλλὰ περὶ τοῦ δικαίου μόνον εἶναι τὴν 
2 x X \ a a XxX ” a ᾿ 
ἀμφισβήτησιν. διὰ γὰρ τοῦτο τοῖς μὲν εὔνοια δοκεῖ τὸ 4 


slave are used in a double sense. There is such a thing as a man 
who by law also (as well as by nature) is a slave and in a state of ᾿ 
slavery: the law that I mean being a sort of agreement according 
to which men assert that what is conquered in war belongs to the 
conqueror. Now it is this form of‘ justice ’ (or legality) which many 
jurists indict, as they would a public speaker, on the ground of 
illegality, maintaining that it is monstrous for the object of violence 
to be in a state of servitude and subjection to him who has the 
power of using violence, and who is superior in brute force. 
Some persons take this view, others the opposite, even among 
philosophers: The cause of this difference of opinion, and that 
which makes the reasoning ambiguous, is that in a certain sense 
Virtue (or excellence), if it finds adequate means, is well able even to 
use force, and success always exists in virtue of superiority in some 
good point. So that it is generally thought that Force cannot 
exist without excellence, but the difference of opinion arises on the 
question of what is just. For because of this, some hold that 





1 γράφονται παρανόμων. That is: they lodge an objection against the 
new νόμος (here τὸ δίκαιον) as being a violation of an existing vdmos. 
Alluding to the process called γραφὴ παρανόμων at Athens. 
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a x, ἐν 
δίκαιον εἶναι; τοῖς δ᾽ αὐτὸ τοῦτο δίκαιον, τὸ τὸν Giehnee 
? 
ἄρχειν, ἐπεὶ διαστάντων ἢ χωρὶς τούτων τῶν λόγων οὔτ 
ἰσχυρὸν οὐθὲν ᾿ηρεσιυ οὔτε πιθανὸν ἃ τ λόγοι; ὡς οὐ 
5 δεῖ τὸ βέλτιον κατ᾽ ἀρετὴν ἄρχειν καὶ δεσπόζειν. ὅλως 
, t © x 
δ᾽ ἀντεχόμενοί τινες, ὡς οἴονται, δικαίου τινός (ὁ γὰρ 
/ 
νόμος δίκαιόν τι) THY κατὰ πόλεμον δουλείαν τιθέασι 
τὰ Ὁ 3 2 ¥ μ᾿ nm \ a δέ Ἂ 
δικαίαν, ἅμα δ᾽ οὔ φασιν. τήν τε γὰρ ἀρχὴν ἐνδέχεται μὴ 
n Ei 
δικαίαν εἶναι τῶν πολέμων, καὶ τὸν ἀνάξιον δουλεύειν 
οὐδαμῶς ἂν φαίη τις δοῦλον εἶναι" εἰ δὲ μή; συμβήσεται 
i 
τοὺς εὐγενεστάτους εἶναι δοκοῦντας δούλους εἶναι Kal ἐκ 
a ΟῚ , Dy 
6 δούλων, ἐὰν συμβῇ πραθῆναι ληφθέντας. διύπερ αὐτοὺς 
Ἶ i 
ov βούλονται λέγειν δούλους, ἀλλὰ τοὺς βαρβάρους. 
εὐ - a 2 hard hd ἊΡ fal x Ν 
καίτοι ὅταν τοῦτο λέγωσιν, οὐθὲν ἄλλο ζητοῦσιν ἢ τὸ 
yA rn 4 2 2 n " Ὁ ΟΣ \ > 7 
φύσει δοῦλον, ὅπερ ἐξ ἀρχῆς εἴπομεν" ἀνάγκη γὰρ εἶναί 
a Ἂ bd lel ΄ x ? i. al 
τινας φάναι τοὺς μὲν πανταχοῦ δούλους τοὺς δ᾽ οὐδαμοῦ. 
τὸν αὐτὸν δὲ τρόπον καὶ περὶ εὐγενείας" αὑτοὺς μὲν γὰρ 


ὼ ΚΕ 


Justice consists in kindness, others that this very rule of the su- 
perior is just; since different as these views are, there is no strong 
ground or power of convincing in the other alternative; namely, that 
it is not right for that which is superior in excellence to rule and 
be master. Still, on the whole, persons in their clinging, as they 
think, to something that is just (for law is a form of justice) make 
out the slavery which comes through war to be just, but at the 
same time they deny it to be so. For it is quite possible for the 
beginning of wars to be anything but just, and no one would say 
that the man who did not deserve to be a slave was really a slave. 
Otherwise it will happen that men held to be nobly born will be 
slaves and the children of slaves, if they chance to have been taken 
prisoners and sold. And for this reason men do not generally 
speak of themselves (1.6. their own countrymen) as slaves, but only 
of foreigners. And yet when they use this language they are really 
looking for the slave by nature ; and this is just what we said at the 
beginning. For they must allow that there are persons who are 
slaves everywhere, others who are slaves nowhere. It is the same 
also with regard to noble birth. For men deem themselves to be 
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ov μόνον παρ᾽ αὑτοῖς εὐγενεῖς ἀλλὰ πανταχοῦ νομίζουσιν, 
τοὺς δὲ βαρβάρους οἴκοι μόνον, ὡς ὄν τι τὸ μὲν ἁπλῶς 
εὐγενὲς καὶ ἐλεύθερον τὸ δ᾽ οὐχ ἁπλῶς, ὥσπερ ἡ Θεοδέκ- 
του “Ἑλένη φησὶ 


“θείων δ᾽ ἀπ᾽ ἀμφοῖν ἔκγονον ῥιζωμάτων 
τίς ἂν προσειπεῖν ἀξιώσειεν λάτριν 3’ 


cg Ἂς a / Ἂν A 
ὅταν δὲ τοῦτο λέγωσιν, οὐθενὶ GAN’ ἢ ἀρετῇ καὶ κακίᾳ 8 
/ Ν δ - 

* διορίζουσι τὸ δοῦλον καὶ ἐλεύθερον καὶ τοὺς εὐγενεῖς καὶ 
τοὺς δυσγενεῖς. ἀξιοῦσι γάρ, ὥσπερ ἐξ ἀνθρώπου ἄν- 
θρωπον καὶ ἐκ θηρίων γίνεσθαι θηρίον, οὕτω καὶ ἐξ 
2? Ἂν > ἐξ 2 Ν ἧς ts ae a an 
ἀγαθῶν ἀγαθόν" ἡ δὲ φύσις βούλεται μὲν τοῦτο ποιεῖν 

Ψ' > / ΑΝ “ ς a yw Ν + 
πολλάκις, οὐ μέντοι δύναται. ὅτι μὲν οὖν ἔχει τινὰ λόγον 9 
< 2 cA Ἂς es \ ? 2 ἘΝ. Δ x / 
ἡ ἀμφισβήτησις, καὶ εἰσὶ καὶ οὐκ εἰσὶν οἱ μὲν φύσει 
δοῦλοι οἱ δ᾽ ἐλεύθεροι, δῆλον" καὶ ὅτι ἔν τισι διώρισται 
X\ nr ae ἐκ A Ν ‘3 A a Ν, x 
TO τοιοῦτον; ὧν συμφέρει TH μὲν TO δουλεύειν τῷ δὲ TO 
in ἣν \ cd + lal x X\ ” . Ν v 
δεσπόζειν, καὶ δίκαιον, καὶ δεῖ τὸ μὲν ἄρχεσθαι τὸ δ᾽ ἄρ- 


nobly born not only among their own people, but everywhere; 
foreigners, on the other hand, to be noble only at home, implying 
that there is a class of men which is essentially noble and free, 
and another which is essentially not so, just as Helen, in the play 
of Theodectes, says: ‘Sprung as 1 am from two dfvine stems, who 
could deem it right to hail me servant?’ When persons use 
such language, they make the distinction between slave and free, 
the nobly born and the low born, depend upon nothing else than 
virtue and vice. For they really maintain that as man is the offspring 
of man, and beast of beast, so also good is the offspring of good. 
But Nature, while having a tendency often to produce this result, 
has not the power to dosoalways. It is clear then that the objection 
raised has one ground of reason, and some are not slaves by nature 
and some are not free: it is also clear that in certain cases some 
such distinction has been marked, and that in these it is for the ad- 
vantage of the one party to he slave, of the other to be master, and 
that it is also just, and that one class ought to be ruled and the 
other to rule with the rule for which they were intended by nature, 
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A ΄ 5 ε ” oe \ ὃ. ἐᾷ 
χειν, ἣν πεφύκασιν ἀρχὴν ἄρχειν, ὥστε καὶ δεσπόζειν. 
Ν a a a . 
10 τὸ δὲ κακῶς ἀσυμφόρως ἐστὶν ἀμφοῖν" τὸ yap αὐτὸ 
, ‘my ὁ ἃ \ ne \ , y ΄- ἃ Ὡς 
συμφέρει τῷ μέρει καὶ τῷ OAM καὶ σώματι καὶ ψυχῇ. ὁ δὲ 
be n , a , 
δοῦλος μέρος τι τοῦ δεσπότου, οἷον ἔμψυχόν τι τοῦ 
x / XN © 
σώματος κεχωρισμένον δὲ μέρος. διὸ καὶ συμφέρον ἐστί 
τι καὶ φιλία δούλῳ καὶ δεσπότῃ πρὸς ἀλλήλους τοῖς 
a Ἂ, lal 
φύσει τούτων ἠξιωμένοις" τοῖς δὲ μὴ τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον, 
e x BS a \ 6. a ἘΝ ψ' 
ἀλλὰ κατὰ νόμον Kat Brac εἰσί, τουαντίον. 

ἥ φανερὸν δὲ καὶ ἐκ τούτων ὅτι οὐ ταὐτόν ἐστι δεσπο- 
τεία καὶ πολυτική, οὐδὲ πᾶσαι ἀλλήλαις at ἱ ἀρχαί, ὥσπερ 
τινὲς φασίν. ἣ μὲν γὰρ ἐλευθέρων φύσει ἣ δὲ δούλων 

Ν ᾿ a 

ἐστίν, Kal ἡ μὲν οἰκονομικὴ μοναρχία (μοναρχεῖται yap 
n > e ἃς ΕἾ 3 / eae 3 a Ἔ 

o Tas oixos), ἡ δὲ πολιτικὴ ἐλευθέρων καὶ ἴσων ἀρχή. ὁ 
\ a , > x Ἂ ἃ / 2 ᾿ - 
μὲν οὖν δεσπότης οὐ λέγεται κατ᾽ ἐπιστήμην, ἀλλὰ τῷ 

f x Ag n 
τοιόσδ᾽ εἶναι" ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ ὁ δοῦλος καὶ ὁ ἐλεύθερος. 


so that it should rule as of a master over slaves; but for the rule 
to be of a wrong character is against the interest of both classes. 
For the interests of the part and of the whole, of the body and of 
the soul, are the same, and the slave is really a part of the master, 
being a sort of animate but unattached part of his body. For this 
reason there is some advantage even in mutual friendship between 
master and slave, where they have been placed in their respective 
positions by nature; but where they have not been so placed, but 
are only there by law and force, the reverse is true. 

It is clear also from what has been said that mastery over slaves, 
and constitutional authority are not the same thing, and generally 
that all forms of government do not agree with each other in 
character, as some say they do, for the one is rule over men free by 
nature, the other over slaves. Also the government of a house- 
held is a monarchy (for every household is governed by one man), 
but constitutional government is rule over men free and equal. 
Now the slave-owner does not get this name from any scientific 
knowledge, but simply because he is such (7.e, ἃ master), and the 
same may be said of the slaveand freeman. Butstill there will be a 
science belonging to both masters and slaves, and of the science of 
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ἐπιστήμη δ᾽ ἂν εἴη καὶ δεσποτικὴ καὶ δουλική, δουλικὴ 
μὲν οἵαν περ ὁ ἐν Συρακούσαις ἐπαίδευεν " ἐκεῖ γὰρ λαμ- 
βάνων τις μισθὸν ἐδίδασκε τὰ ἐγκύκλια διακονήματα τοὺς 
παῖδας. εἴη δ᾽ ἂν καὶ ἐπὶ πλεῖον τῶν τοιούτων μάθησις, 
» \ \ Ὧν A a , a ΠῚ 
οἷον ὀψοποιικὴ καὶ τἄλλα τὰ τοιαῦτα γένη τῆς διακονίας. 
ἔστι γὰρ ἕτερα ἑτέρων τὰ μὲν ἐντιμότερα ἔργα τὰ δ᾽ 
ἀναγκαιότερα, καὶ κατὰ τὴν παροιμίαν 
δοῦλος πρὸ δούλου, δεσπότης πρὸ δεσπότον. 
αἱ μὲν οὖν τοιαῦται πᾶσαι δουλικαὶ ἐπιστῆμαι εἰσί, 
δεσποτικὴ δ᾽ ἐπιστήμη ἐστὶν ἡ χρηστικὴ δούλων᾽ ὁ γὰρ 
δεσπότης οὐκ ἐν τῷ κτᾶσθαι τοὺς δούλους, GAN ἐν τῷ 
a » yw νὴ ef fa 4 Or Σ 
χρῆσθαι δούλοις. ἔστι δ᾽ αὕτη ἡ ἐπιστήμη οὐδὲν μέγα 
v FINA tA a x. δ᾿ [a Ὡς a Leah 
ἔχουσα οὐδὲ σεμνόν: ἃ yap τὸν δοῦλον ἐπίστασθαι δεῖ 
ποιεῖν, ἐκεῖνον δεῖ ταῦτα ἐπίστασθαι ἐπιτάττειν. διὸ 
ὅσοις ἐξουσία μὴ αὐτοὺς κακοπαθεῖν, ἐπίτροπος λαμ- 
΄ὕ, , \ , 2 ἃς gy mi a 

βάνει ταύτην τὴν τιμήν, αὐτοὶ δὲ πολυτεύονται  dido- 
σοφοῦσιν. ἡ δὲ κτητικὴ ἑτέρα ἀμφοτέρων τούτων, οἷον 
ἡ δικαία, πολεμική τις οὖσα ἢ θηρευτική. 

slaves we have an instance in what the man taught at Syracuse. 
There a certain person, on the receipt of a fee, used to teach servants 
their ordinary round of duties. But the power of learning such 
accomplishments will extend farther to such things as artistic 
cookery and other similar branches of service. For there is a dis- 
tinct difference between the more valuable and the more necessary 
services, and in the words of the proverb, ‘There are slaves and 
slaves, and there are masters and masters.’ Now all such accom- 
plishments are forms of the science of slaves, while the science of 
the master is how to use slaves, for the master is such in virtue not 
of possessing but of using slaves. Still this science implies 
nothing very great or elevated. For what the slave ought to know 
how to de, that the master ought to know how to order. 
For this reason, if men have the power of escaping the per- 
sonal trouble, an overseer takes this charge, while they them- 
selyes engage in public life or study philosophy. But the art of 
acquiring slaves is distinct from both of these—the just form I 


oo 


or 
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περὶ μὲν οὖν δούλου καὶ δεσπότου τοῦτον διωρίσθω 
8 τὸν τρόπον" ὅλως δὲ περὶ πάσης κτήσεως καὶ χρημα- 131256 

τισιν ὑεωρήσωμεν κατὰ τὸν ὑφηγημένον τρόπον, 

ἐπείπερ καὶ ὁ δοῦλος τῆς κτήσεως μέρος τι ἦν. πρῶτον 

7 i ig \ e 

μὲν οὖν ἀπορήσειεν ἄν τις πότερον ἡ χρηματιστικὴ ἡ 

3 x f 

αὐτὴ τῇ οἰκονομικῇ ἐστὶν ἢ μέρος τι ἢ ὑπηρετική, καὶ εἰ 
\ = an 

ὑπηρετική, πότερον ὡς ἡ κερκιδοποιικὴ τῇ ὑφαντικῇ ἢ ws 
a ἢ ἢ 

ἡ χαλκουργικὴ τῇ ἀνδριαντοποιίᾳ" οὐ γὰρ ὡσαύτως 
fal > Ἀν (ας XX ΝΜ r ἃ δὲ Ἂν tl 

ὑπηρετοῦσιν. ANN ἣ μὲν ὄργανα παρέχει, ἢ ὃὲ τὴν ὕλην. 

2 λέγω δὲ ὕλην τὸ ὑποκείμενον; ἐξ οὗ τι ἀποτελεῖται ἔργον, 

ἴον ὑφά by & Lvo οποιᾷ δὲ χαλκόν. ὅτι μὲ 

οἷον ὑφάντῃ μὲν ἔρια ἀνδριαντοποιᾷ δὲ x j μὲν 
x fal lal n 

οὖν οὐχ ἡ αὐτὴ ἡ οἰκονομικὴ TH χρηματιστικῇ, δῆλον. 

τῆς μὲν γὰρ τὸ πορίσασθαι, τῆς δὲ τὸ χρήσασθαι " τίς 

γὰρ ἔσται ἡ χρησομένη τοῖς κατὰ τὴν οἰκίαν παρὰ τὴν 


mean—hbeing a part of the science of war or of hunting. On the 
questions, however, of slave and master, let us be satisfied with the 
decisions at which we have arrived. 

But let us examine the whole question of property of all kinds, 
and the art of making money, following the method which has 
hitherto guided us, for even the slave was found to be a particular 
subdivision of property. Now in the first place one might raise a 
difficulty as to whether the art of making money is the same as 
that of ruling a household, or is a subdivision of it, or subservient 
to it; and if it is subservient, whether it is so in the manner in 
which the art of the shuttle maker aids the art of weaving, or in 
that in which the art of brass founding aids the art of making 
statues. For these (two arts) do not give their assistance in the 
same sense ; on the contrary, the former supplies the instruments, 
the other the material. I mean by material the substance out 
of which any work is brought to perfection. For example, for the 
weaver, I mean fleeces; for the statuary, bronze. Now that the 
art of ruling a household is not the same as that of making money 
is evident: for it is the business of the one to procure, of the other 
to use. For what will the art be that will make use of household 
stores unless it be the art of household rule ἢ 
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οἰκονομικήν ; πότερον δὲ μέρος αὐτῆς ἐστί τι ἢ ἕτερον 
εἶδος, ἔχει διαμφισβήτησιν. εἰ γάρ ἐστι τοῦ χρηματι- 3 
a fol x a 

στικοῦ θεωρῆσαι πόθεν χρήματα Kal κτῆσις ἔσται, ἡ δὲ 

a Ἂ. ᾿ς a Ὁ lal 
κτῆσις πολλὰ περιείληφε μέρη Kal πλοῦτος, ὥστε πρῶτον 

\ ᾿ 5 ay 

ἡ γεωργικὴ πότερον μέρος τι τῆς χρηματιστικῆς ἢ ἕτερόν 
τι γένος, καὶ καθόλου ἡ περὶ τὴν τροφὴν ἐπιμέλεια καὶ κτῆ- 
σις: ἀλλὰ μὴν εἴδη γε πολλὰ τροφῆς, διὸ καὶ βίοι πολλοὶ 4 
καὶ τῶν ζῴων καὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων εἰσίν " οὐ γὰρ οἷόν τε 

a ” a ΠΣ © \ a a \ 
ζῆν ἄνευ τροφῆς, ὥστε αἱ διαφοραὶ τῆς τροφῆς τοὺς 

fal , an 
βίους πεποιήκασι διαφέροντας τῶν ζῴων. τῶν τε yap 5 
θηρίων τὰ μὲν ἀγελαῖα τὰ δὲ σποραδικά ἐστιν, ὁποτέρως 
, μἶ i} Ἂς. 3 a ὃ a3 εἶ εὖ Ἂς 

συμφέρει πρὸς τὴν τροφὴν αὐτοῖς, διὰ τὸ τὰ μὲν ζῳο- 

΄ + δὲ ΝΣ εἶ δὲ / > r = e 
gaya τὰ δὲ καρποφάγα τὰ δὲ παμφάγα αὐτῶν εἶναι 
ὥστε πρὸς τὰς ῥαστώνας καὶ τὴν αἵρεσιν τὴν τούτων ἡ 
φύσις τοὺς βίους αὐτῶν διώρισεν. ἐπεὶ δ᾽ οὐ ταὐτὸ 


But whether the art of money-making is a particular part of 
household rule, or is distinct in kind, admits of some discussion. 
For if it is the business of the man concerned with money-making 
to find out the source from which money and property are to be 
got, still property includes many subdivisions, and so does wealth. 
So, in the first place, is the art of husbandry a subdivision of the 
art of money-making, or is it distinct in genus? And so, in general 
terms, what are we to say about the industry and acquisition 
that are concerned with food? Nay but further, there are 
certainly many forms of food, and for this reason there are 
many kinds of life, both among animals and men. For it 
is not possible to live without food, so that the differences of 
their food have made the modes of life of animals different. 
For of wild beasts some are gregarious, others solitary, according 
as it suits them in their pursuit of food, since some are flesh- 
eaters (carnivorous), others herb-eaters (herbivorous), others of 
them, again, eaters of anything (omnivorous). So that it is Nature 
who has determined their modes of life, with an eye to facilities and 
power of choice in getting their livelihood. But since the same 
thing is not naturally sweet to every individual, but some things 

K 
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/ \ 9 A 
ἑκάστῳ ἡδὺ κατὰ φύσιν ἀλλ᾽ ἕτερα ἑτέροις, Kal αὐτῶν 
a fal ie Ἔ ἐφ Ν Μ᾿ 
τῶν ζῳοφάγων καὶ τῶν καρποφάγων οἱ βίοι πρὸς ἄλληλα 
a lal = Ἢ \ x 
6 διεστᾶσιν. ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων" πολὺ γὰρ 
> , 
διαφέρουσιν οἱ τούτων βίοι. οἱ μὲν οὖν ἀργότατοι vo- 
ta > a ia pa ? X\ Lad a i \ t v 
μάδες εἰσίν" ἡ yap ἀπὸ τῶν ἡμέρων τροφὴ ξῴων ἄνευ 
Τὰ > 
πόνου γίνεται σχολάζουσιν. ἀναγκαίου δ᾽ ὄντος μετα- 
fal τ Ἢ Ἔ 
βάλλειν τοῖς κτήνεσι διὰ τὰς νομὰς καὶ αὐτοὶ ἀναγκά- 
tal Ὁ - ἊΝ tal 
ζονται συνακολουθεῖν, ὥσπερ γεωργίαν ζῶσαν γεωργοῦν-- 
Δ 2 >? i θ I na * 6 τὰ ef ἂς 
ἡ τες. of & ἀπὸ θήρας ζῶσι, καὶ θήρας ἕτεροι ἑτέρας, 
¢ if Δ 0? + © τ 
οἷον of μὲν | ἀπὸ λῃστείας, οἱ δ᾽ ἀφ᾽ ἁλιείας, ὅσοι λίμνας 
καὶ ἕλη καὶ ποταμοὺς ἢ θάλατταν τοιαύτην προσοικοῦ- 
᾿ AO 909 ἃ 4 A τ 2 , ν Oy a 
ow, οἱ δ᾽ am’ ὀρνίθων ἢ θηρίων ἀγρίων. τὸ δὲ πλεῖστον 
γένος τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἀπὸ τῆς γῆς ζῇ καὶ τῶν ἡμέρων 
a > rat , 
καρπῶν. οἱ μὲν οὖν Biot τοσοῦτοι σχεδὸν εἰσιν, ὅσοι 


foo} 


are sweet to some, others to others, so also among even carnivorous 
and herbivorous animals do the modes of life stand distinct one 
from another. 

Similarly of men: their habits of life vary widely. Thus some, 
the most do-nothing, are wanderers, for their food, supplied by 
tame animals, comes to them without toil on their part, while they 
live at their ease; but since it is necessary for the cattle to change 
their quarters for the sake of pasturage, the masters are also com- 
pelled to go with them, just as if they tilled a field possessed of 
life and motion. Others exist by the chase, some by one, others by,. 
another form of it. For instance, some gain their livelihood by 
piracy, others by fishing—these are they who live near lakes, 
marshes, rivers, or the sea, where it is adapted for fishing ; others, 
again, by fowling or hunting wild game. But the largest class of 
men gets its living from the earth and its cultivated fruits, Now 
such, more or less, are the different modes of life—those at least 





1 ἀπὸ λῃστείας, Cf. Thuc. i. 5. οἱ yap Ἕλληνες τὸ πάλαι, καὶ τῶν 
βαρβάρων οἵ τε ἐν τῇ ἠπείρῳ παραθαλάσσιοι καὶ ὅσοι νήσους εἶχον, ἐτράπ- 
ovto πρὸς λῃστείαν. 
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γε αὐτόφυτον ἔχουσι τὴν ἐργασίαν καὶ μὴ 80 ἀλλαγῆς 
καὶ καπηλείας πορίζονται τὴν τροφήν, νομαδικὸς γεωρ- 
γικὸς λῃστρικὸς ἁλιευτικὸς θηρευτικός " οἱ δὲ καὶ μιγ- 
νύντες ἐκ τούτων ἡδέως ζῶσι, προσαναπληροῦντες τὸν 
ἐνδεέστατον βίον, ἣ τυγχάνει ἐλλείπων πρὸς τὸ αὐτάρ- 
ans εἶναι; οἷον ob μὲν νομαδικὸν ἅμα καὶ λῃστρικόν, οἱ δὲ 
γεωργικὸν καὶ θηρευτικόν. ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ περὶ τοὺς ἄλ- 
λους, ὡς ἂν ἡ χρεία συναναγκάξῃ, τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον διά- 
γουσιν. ἡ μὲν οὖν τοιαύτη κτῆσις ὑπ᾽ αὐτῆς φαίνεται 
τῆς φύσεως διδομένη πᾶσιν, ὥσπερ κατὰ τὴν πρώτην 
γένεσιν εὐθύς, οὕτω καὶ τελειωθεῖσιν. καὶ γὰρ κατὰ τὴν 
ἐξ ἀρχῆς γένεσιν τὰ μὲν συνεκτίκτει τῶν ἕῴων τοσαύτην 
τροφὴν ws ἱκανὴν εἶναι μέχρις οὗ ἂν δύνηται αὐτὸ αὑτῷ 
πορίξειν τὸ γεννηθέν, οἷον ὅσα σκωληκοτοκεῖ ἢ φοτοκεῖ" 
ὅσα δὲ ζῳοτοκεῖ, τοῖς γεννωμένοις ἔχει τροφὴν ἐν αὑτοῖς 
μέχρι τινός, τὴν τοῦ καλουμένου γάλακτος φύσιν. ὥστε 


which confine their daily work to personal exertion, and do not get 
their food by barter and trading—namely, pastoral, agricultural, the 
pirate’s, the fisherman’s, and the hunter's. Other men, again, live 
enjoyably by mixing up some of these, thus filling up the most de- 
ficient part of their existence where it happens to fall short in 
attaining self-sufficingness. For instance, some combine the 
pastoral and the piratical modes of life, others that of the husband- 
man with thatof the hunter. Similarly also with the rest, just as 
necessity combines their aims, so do they live. 

Property then of this sort seems to be given by Nature herself to 
all creatures, as at the first moment of their birth, so also when they 
have come to fullgrowth. For even looking at the moment of birth, 
some animals produce with their young just that quantity of food 
which will suffice till the new-born can provide for itself by itself, as 
for instance, animals that are vermiparous or oviparous. But those 
which are viviparous have nourishment for their young within 
themselves for a certain time, namely, nature's supply of what is 
called milk. So in like manner it is clear that at a later period of 
growth also we must conclude that plants exist for the sake of ani- 

κ 2 
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a - tA A Lal 
ὁμοίως δῆλον ὅτι Kal “γενομένοις οἰητέον τά τε φυτὰ τῶν 
, ad 53 Ἀ 3 Lod lal ? θ # , 45 
ζῴων ἕνεκεν εἶναι καὶ τἄλλα Coa τῶν ἀνθρώπων χάριν, τὰ 
τ La \ ὃ bY Ἄ, a \ ὃ Ἂς ni ta n δ᾽ 
μὲν ἥμερα καὶ διὰ τὴν χρῆσιν καὶ διὰ τὴν τροφήν, τῶν 
tal a a Ν 
ἀγρίων, εἰ μὴ πάντα, ἀλλὰ τά γε πλεῖστα τῆς τροφῆς καὶ 
rf x \ ” lg UG 
ἄλλης βοηθείας ἕνεκεν, ἵνα καὶ ἐσθὴς καὶ ἄλλα ὄργανα yi- 
a > lal 3 9 Ν᾽ ἡ θὲ + 3 λὲ tal 
τὸ νηται ἐξ αὐτῶν. εἰ οὖν ἡ φύσις μηθὲν μήτε ἀτελὲς ποιεῖ 
μήτε μάτην, ἀνωγκαῖον τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἕνεκεν αὐτὰ πάντα 
ae 
πεποιηκέναι THY φύσιν. διὸ καὶ ἡ πολεμικὴ φύσει κτη- 
\ 14 2A @ n 
τική πως ἔσται. ἡ γὰρ θηρευτικὴ μέρος αὐτῆς, Se 
ial lal wid 
χρῆσθαι πρός τε TA θηρία καὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων ὅσοι πιφυ- 
᾿ cA Ἂν ,΄ὔ' € ἠδ / a 
κότες ἄρχεσθαι μὴ θέλουσιν, ws φύσει δίκαιον τοῦτον 
fol if 
13 ὄντα τὸν πόλεμον. Ev μὲν οὖν εἶδος κτητικῆς κατὰ φύσιν 
fol iol lal Ψ 
τῆς οἰκονομικῆς μέρος ἐστίν - ὃ δεῖ ἤτοι ὑπάρχειν ἢ πορί- 
΄ \ xX 
few αὐτὴν ὅπως ὑπάρχῃ; ὧν ἐστὶ θησαυρισμὸς yonud- 
των πρὸς ζωὴν ἀναγκαίων καὶ χρησίμων εἰς κοινωνίαν 


mals, and the other animals for the sake of man—those domesticated 
for his use and his food, and of those wild (if not all), yet the greatest 
proportion, to supply him with food and other things, so that rai- 
ment and other serviceable things may be formed out of them. If 
then Nature makes nothing either imperfect or in vain, it must 
needs be that she has made all these things for the sake of man. 
Therefore also the art of war will naturally in a certain sense be an 
art of acquisition. For a branch of it is that art of the chase 
which must be used both against wild beasts and such men as being 
intended by nature to be ruled over, are unwilling to submit to this“ + 
arrangement:—on the ground that this form of war is naturally 
just. One sort then of the art of acquisition is naturally a part of 
Household Rule. And this must either be found by it already in 
existence, or it must take measures to secure its existence, namely, 
the acquisition of things which are capable of being stored, neces- 





* γενομένοις cannot, if itis the right word here, have its proper 
meaning of ‘at the moment after birth. It must have taken the place 
of some such word as τελειωθεῖσιν, which indeed is adopted as the read- 
ing by Susemihl. 
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πόλεως ἢ οἰκίας. καὶ ἔοικεν ὅ γ᾽ ἀληθινὸς πλοῦτος ἐκ 14 
τούτων εἶναι. ἡ γὰρ τῆς τοιαύτης κτήσεως αὐτάρκεια 
πρὸς ἀγαθὴν ζωὴν οὐκ ἄπειρός ἐστιν, ὥσπερ Σόλων φησὶ 
ποιήσας 
“πλούτου δ᾽ οὐδὲν τέρμα πεφασμένον ἀνδράσι κεῖται." 
κεῖται γὰρ ὥσπερ καὶ ταῖς ἄλλαις τέχναις " οὐδὲν γὰρ Spya- 15 
νον ἄπειρον οὐδεμιᾶς ἐστὶ τέχνης οὔτε πλήθει οὔτε μεγέθει. 
ὁ δὲ πλοῦτος ὀργάνων πλῆθός ἐστιν οἰκονομικῶν καὶ πο- 
λιτικῶν. 
ἘΝ ἥν. τ wv id \ a - > 
OTL μὲν τοίνυν ἔστι TLS κτητικὴ κατὰ φύσιν τοῖς OLKO- 9 
νόμοις καὶ τοῖς πολιτικοῖς, καὶ Ov ἣν αἰτίαν, δῆλον" ἔστι 
δὲ γένος ἄλλο κτητικῆς, ἣν μάλιστα καλοῦσι, καὶ δίκαιον 
1257 αὐτὸ καλεῖν, χρηματιστικήν, δι’ ἣν οὐδὲν δοκεῖ πέρας 
᾿εἶναι πλούτου καὶ κτήσεως" ἣν ὡς μίαν καὶ τὴν αὐτὴν 
τῇ λεχθείσῃ πολλοὶ νομίζουσι διὰ τὴν γειτνίασιν. ἔστι 
δ᾽ οὔτε ἡ αὐτὴ τῇ εἰρημένῃ οὔτε πόρρω ἐκείνης. ἔστι δ᾽ 
sary for life and useful for the association either of the state or of 
the family. Moreover, it is of these things that genuine wealth 
seems to consist. For the sufficient supply of such sort of pro- 
perty for a good life is not ‘unlimited,’ as Solon said, when he 
wrote ‘of wealth no limit lies clearly shown to men.’ For there 
is a limit, just as in the other arts. For there is no instrument 
belonging to any art which is without a limit, either in quantity or 
in size; but wealth is an abundance of instruments needful to 
manage households and states. 

That there is then a form of the acquisition of property in ac- 
cordance with nature to be practised by masters of households 
and statesmen, and why this is so, is clear. 

But there is another class of the art of acquisition which 
above others men call, and rightly call, the art of making money, 
and it is by reason of this that there is thought to be no limit of 
riches and property ; and this many men look upon as one and the 
same with that already described, because the two border closely on 
each other. But it is neither the same as that aforementioned, 
nor yet very widely removed from it. In reality one of them exists 
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al nt % 2 wi 
ἣ μὲν φύσει ἣ δ᾽ οὐ φύσει αὐτῶν, ἀλλὰ δι’ ἐμπειρίας 
a XN δ 2 n 
2 τινὸς καὶ τέχνης γίνεται μᾶλλον. λάβωμεν δὲ περὶ αὐτῆς 
na ’ὔ A ᾧ; 
τὴν ἀρχὴν ἐντεῦθεν. ἑκάστου γὰρ κτήματος διττὴ ἡ 
a 3 > ¥ ᾿ 
χρῆσις ἐστίν, ἀμφότεραι δὲ Kal’ αὑτὸ μὲν ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ ὁμοίως 
καθ᾽ αὑτό, GAN ἣ μὲν οἰκεία ἣ δ᾽ οὐκ οἰκεία τοῦ πράγ- 
a. x / [4 δ᾽ 58 + Le » cA 
ματος, οἷον ὑποδήματος ἥ τε ὑπόδεσις Kal ἡ μεταβλητική. 
x τ ¢ t 
3 ἀμφότεραι yap ὑποδήματος χρήσεις" Kal yap ὁ ἀλλαττό- 
ll 4 + f 2 & ts Ἂ nn 
μενος TO δεομένῳ ὑποδήματος ἀντὶ vaplopanros ἢ Tope 
na lal , -. ig = 
χρῆται TO ὑποδήματι ἡ ὑπόδημα, ἀλλ᾽’ ov τὴν οἰκείαν 
υ al fol Ν \ x 
χρῆσιν" ov yap ἀλλαγῆς ἕνεκεν γέγονεν. τὸν αὐτὸν δὲ 
fal τῳ yt x 
4 τρόπον ἔχει Kal περὶ τῶν ἄλλων κτημάτων. ἔστι γὰρ 
Ἂς a n 
ἡ μεταβλητικὴ πάντων, ἀρξαμένη TO μὲν πρῶτον ἐκ τοῦ 
κατὰ φύσιν, τῷ τὰ μὲν πλείω τὰ δ᾽ ἐλάττω τῶν ἱκανῶν 
ΕΣ A id , ἣν Ἂ, ~ 4 2. ᾽ PA 
ἔχειν τοὺς ἀνθρώπους. 4 καὶ δῆλον ὅτι οὐκ ἔστι φύσει 
na an e Ν - 
τῆς χρηματιστικῆς ἡ καπηλική" ὅσον γὰρ ἱκανὸν αὐτοῖς, 
n 5 ὃς \ A = 
5 ἀναγκαῖον ἣν ποιεῖσθαι τὴν ἀλλαγήν. ἐν μὲν οὖν TH 
by ature, and the other does not, but rather comes through a cer- 


tain experience and art. But let us take our start in considering it 
from the following considerations. 

Of every article of property the mode of use is twofold: both 
modes treat the thing as what it is, but do not do soin the same 
sense: one is the proper, and the other the not-proper use of the 
article. Of a shoe, for instance, there is both its use to wear and 
its use as an object of barter; for both are modes of using a shoe. 
For he also who makes an exchange with the man that wants a 
shoe in return for coined money or for food, uses the shoe gud shoe 
indeed, but not according to its primary and proper use, since it 
was not made for the object of barter. The same holds also with 
regard to the other articles of property, for the use by barter ap- 
plies to all things, arising at first from the order of nature, by 
reason of men having more than enough of some things and less 
than enough of others, 

And therefore also it is clear that trading is not a natural part 
of mwoney-getting ; for only so far as to satisfy their necessities was 
it absolutely necessary for men to employ barter. Now in the earliest 
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πρώτῃ κοινωνίᾳ (τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐστὶν οἰκία) φανερὸν ὅτι οὐδέν 
ἔστιν ἔργον αὐτῆς, GAN ἤδη πλείονος τῆς κοινωνίας 
οὔσης. ob μὲν γὰρ τῶν αὐτῶν ἐκοινώνουν πάντων, 
οἱ δὲ κεχωρισμένοι πολλῶν πάλιν καὶ ἑτέρων" ὧν 
κατὰ τὰς δεήσεις ἀναγκαῖον ποιεῖσθαι τὰς μεταδόσεις, 
καθάπερ ἔτι πολλὰ ποιεῖ καὶ τῶν βαρβαρικῶν ἐθνῶν, 
κατὰ τὴν ἀλλαγήν. αὐτὰ γὰρ τὰ χρήσιμα πρὸς αὐτὰ 
καταλλάττονται, ἐπὶ πλέον δ᾽ οὐθέν, οἷον οἶνον πρὸς 
σῖτον διδόντες καὶ λαμβάνοντες, καὶ τῶν ἄλλων τῶν 
τοιούτων ἕκαστον. ἡ μὲν οὖν τοιαύτη μεταβλητικὴ οὔτε 
παρὰ φύσιν οὔτε χρηματιστικῆς ἐστὶν εἶδος οὐδέν" εἰς 
ἀναπλήρωσιν γὰρ τῆς κατὰ φύσιν αὐταρκείας ἣν. ἐκ 
μέντοι ταύτης ἐγένετ᾽ ἐκείνη κατὰ λόγον. ἕξενικωτέρας 
γὰρ γινομένης τῆς βοηθείας τῷ εἰσάγεσθαι ὧν ἐνδεεῖς καὶ 
ἐκπέμπειν ὧν ἐπλεόναζον, ἐξ ἀνάγκης ἡ τοῦ νομίσματος 


association (that is the family) it is clear that there is no part for it 
to play; but there is a part as soon as the association has become 
wider. For these (the members of the household) used to have all 
the same things in common use, but those (members of the wider 
community), having become separated, have in common many 
things as before, and also have a share of different things; and it is 
of these different things, according to their wants, that they must 
needs make their exchanges, as even now many of the barbaric tribes 
do in the form of barter, for they exchange things useful separately 
one against the other, but they never go farther. For instance, they 
give and take wine for grain, and so on with each other of the 
same class of things. 

Now this kind of exchange is neither contrary to nature nor is 
it any form of the art of money-making, for it was adopted to fill 
up the measure of natural self-completeness. Still it is out 
of this form that the other rose,as might have been expected. 
For when the help that men found in importing what they 
wanted, and exporting what they had in over-abundance, came 
into use over greater distances, from sheer necessity the use of 


a 
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8 ἐπορίσθη χρῆσις. οὐ yap εὐβάστακτον ἕκαστον τῶν κατὰ 
φύσιν ἀναγκαίων" διὸ πρὸς τὰς ἀλλαγὰς τοιοῦτόν τι συνέ- 
θεντο πρὸς σφᾶς αὐτοὺς διδόναι καὶ λαμβάνειν, ὃ τῶν 
χρησίμων αὐτὸ ὃν εἶχε τὴν χρείαν εὐμεταχείριστον πρὸς 
τὸ ζῆν, οἷον σίδηρος καὶ ἄργυρος; κἂν εἴ τι τοιοῦτον ἕτερον, 
τὸ μὲν πρῶτον ἁπλῶς ὁρισθὲν μεγέθει καὶ σταθμῷ, τὸ δὲ 
τελευταῖον καὶ χαρακτῆρα ἐπιβαλόντων, ἵνα ἀπολύσῃ 
τῆς μετρήσεως αὐτούς" ὁ γὰρ χαρακτὴρ ἐτέθη τοῦ ποσοῦ 
σημεῖον. πορισθέντος οὖν ἤδη νομίσματος ἐκ τῆς 
ἀναγκαίας ἀλλαγῆς θάτερον εἶδος τῆς χρηματιστικῆς 
ἐγένετο, τὸ καπηλικόν, τὸ μὲν πρῶτον ἁπλῶς ἴσως γινό- 
μενον, εἶτα δι’ ἐμπειρίας ἤδη τεχνικώτερον, πόθεν καὶ 
10 πῶς μεταβαλλόμενον πλεῖστον ποιήσει κέρδος. διὸ 

δοκεῖ ἡ χρηματιστικὴ μάλιστα περὶ τὸ νόμισμα εἶναι, 

καὶ ἔργον αὐτῆς τὸ δύνασθαι θεωρῆσαι πόθεν ἔσται 

πλῆθος χρημάτων" ποιητικὴ γὰρ εἶναι τοὺ πλούτου καὶ 


o 


money was devised. Because it is not every matter of natural and 
necessary use that is easily carried about; and so with a view to 
their barterings men covenanted to give and take in their intercourse 
with each other something of this nature, which, belonging itself to 
the class of useful articles, possessed a secondary use, easily adapted 
to the wants of life; silver, for instance, and gold, and anything else 
of that sort. And this was at tirst simply measured by size and 
weight, but at last its value was fixed by men further putting 
a stamp upon it to save the trouble of measuring, for the stamp 
was set to mark the value. But money having been now adopted 
in consequence of the necessary barter, another form of money- 
making arose, namely, trade, which at first perhaps appewred in the 
simplest forms, but afterwards grew from experience more scientific, 
as the trader calculated from what country and in what manner 
his exchange should be made, so as to produce the greatest gain. 
For this reason the art of wealth-getting is thought mainly to be 
concerned with money, and its function the being able to see from 
what source abundance of wealth is to come, as it is calculated to 
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χρημάτων. καὶ γὰρ τὸν πλοῦτον πολλάκις τιθέασι 
νομίσματος πλῆθος, διὰ τὸ περὶ τοῦτ᾽ εἶναι τὴν χρημα- 
τιστικὴν καὶ τὴν καπηλικήν. ὁτὲ δὲ πάλιν λῆρος εἶναι 11 
δοκεῖ τὸ νόμισμα καὶ νόμος παντάπασι, φύσει δ᾽ οὐθέν, 
ig a 
ὅτι μεταθεμένων τε τῶν χρωμένων οὐθενὸς ἄξιον οὐδὲ 
χρήσιμον πρὸς οὐδὲν τῶν ἀναγκαίων ἐστί, καὶ νομίσματος 
πλουτῶν πολλάκις ἀπορήσει τῆς ἀναγκαίας τροφῆς" 
καίτοι ἄτοπον τοιοῦτον εἶναι πλοῦτον οὐ εὐπορῶν λιμῷ 
ἀπολεῖται, καθάπερ καὶ τὸν Μίδαν ἐκεῖνον μυθολογοῦσι 
διὰ τὴν ἀπληστίαν τῆς εὐχῆς πάντων αὐτῷ γινομένων 
τῶν παρατιθεμένων χρυσῶν. διὸ ζητοῦσιν ἕτερόν τι τὸν 12 
πλοῦτον καὶ τὴν χρηματιστικήν; ὀρθῶς ζητοῦντες. ἔστι 
γὰρ ἑτέρα ἡ χρηματιστικὴ καὶ ὁ πλοῦτος 6 κατὰ φύσιν, 
καὶ αὕτη μὲν οἰκονομική, ἡ δὲ καπηλικὴ ποιητικὴ χρη- 
ἡ > c 2 > ox \ iA Eat \ 
μάτων, ov πάντως ἀλλ᾽ ἢ διὰ χρημάτων μεταβολῆς. καὶ 
δοκεῖ περὶ τὸ νόμισμα αὕτη εἶναι" τὸ γὰρ νόμισμα στοι- 
produce wealth and possessions. Indeed, men often define wealth 
as an abundance of money, because the art of getting rich and 
trading are concerned with money. At another time, on the con- 
trary, money is thought to be vanity, and quite as conventional as 
its name implies, but to be by nature nothing at all, because if 
those that use it change their standard it is worth nothing and 
profitless for obtaining anything necessary. And a man rolling in 
wealth will often be at a loss for his needful food. And yet it is 
ridiculous that that should be wealth which a man may have in 
abundance and yet perish of hunger, just as they tell in the fable 
that the famous Midas perished through the insatiate greed of his 
prayer, all that was set before him turning into gold. For this 
reason men seek for something else as the true wealth and the true 
art of seeking it, and they do well so to seek. For the art of 
getting wealth and wealth itself, when they follow nature, are 
quite distinct from this; and while this form (¢.e. the κατὰ φύσιν) 
belongs to household rule, the trading type is merely productive of 
money—not by every means but only by exchanging it. This latter 
also is thought to be concerned with money. For money is the 
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- a fol Yj Ἂς 
18 χεῖον καὶ πέρας τῆς ἀλλαγῆς ἐστίν. καὶ ἄπειρος δὴ 


1 


- 


οὗτος ὁ πλοῦτος ὁ ἀπὸ ταύτης τῆς χρηματιστικῆς. ἰὥσπερ 
γὰρ ἡ ἰατρικὴ τοῦ ὑγιαίνειν εἰς ἄπειρόν ἐστι καὶ ἑκάστη 
τῶν τεχνῶν τοῦ τέλους εἰς ἄπειρον (ὅτι μάλιστα γὰρ 
ἐκεῖνο βούλονται, ποιεῖν), τῶν δὲ πρὸς τὸ τέλος οὐκ εἰς 
ἄπειρον (πέρας γὰρ τὸ τέλος πάσαις); οὕτω καὶ ταύτης 
τῆς χρηματιστικῆς οὐκ ἔστι τοῦ τέλους πέρας; τέλος δὲ 
ὁ τοιοῦτος πλοῦτος καὶ χρημάτων κτῆσις. τῆς δ' οἶκο- 
νομικῆς, οὐ χρηματιστικῆς ἔστι πέρας" οὐ γὰρ τοῦτο τῆς 
οἰκονομικῆς ἔργον. διὸ τῇ μὲν φαίνεται ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι 
παντὸς πλούτου πέρας. ἐπὶ δὲ τῶν γινομένων ὁρῶμεν 
συμβαῖνον τοὐναντίον" πάντες γὰρ εἰς ἄπειρον αὔξουσιν 
of χρηματιζόμενον τὸ νόμισμα. αἴτιον δὲ τὸ σύνεγγυς 


beginning and the end of the exchange made, and this wealth now, 
namely, that which comes from this sort of money-making, is 
without limit. For just as the art of healing seeks no limit in 
producing health, and as each art seeks no limit in pursuing its end 
(for each desires to produce this end to the fullest degree possible, 
while in the means towards that end they do not thus reject a 
limit, for their end is the limit to all), so also this form of making 
money has uo limit to the pursuit of its end, and that end is 
wealth of this (spurious) sort and the acquisition of posses- 
sions. 

But there is a limit of the art of household rule, though not in 
the pursuit of riches; for this is not the function of the art of 
household rule. And therefore, although in one sense it is clearly 
necessary that there should be a limit of all kind of wealth, still in 
practice we see that the opposite is the case, since all who care for 
money-making seek to increase their money to an endless extent. 
The cause of this confusion is the close connection between the 





| ὥσπερ γὰρ x.7.A., the arts recognise no limit to their τέλος, they 
seek to do as much good as possible, but they do observe a limit in the 
means tuwards that τέλος, a limit fixed naturally by the τέλος itself. 
Similarly, those who make money-getting their τέλος allow no limit to 
it, those who make it only a means keep it within bounds. 
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: ἜΝ 2 ’ 5 ἰῷ a a 
αὐτῶν. ETANAATTEL γὰρ ἡ χρῆσις τοῦ αὐτοῦ οὖσα ἑκατέρα 15 
A a ai Ν a a 
τῆς χρηματιστικῆς. τῆς γὰρ αὐτῆς ἐστὶ χρήσεως KTHOLS, 
2 Ἂ > Ἂς Ψ an rn 
aX οὐ κατὰ ταὐτόν, ἀλλὰ τῆς μὲν ἕτερον τέλος, τῆς δ᾽ 
€ wv 4 “- a an a 
ἡ αὔξησις. ὥστε δοκεῖ τισὶ τοῦτ᾽ εἶναι Ths οἰκονομικῆς 
wv x a x n 
ἔργον, καὶ διατελοῦσιν ἢ σώξειν οἰόμενοι δεῖν ἢ αὔξειν τὴν 
a gs a 
τοῦ νομίσματος οὐσίαν sis ἄπειρον. αἴτιον δὲ ταύτης τῆς 16 
Ψ Tol δ 
1258 διαθέσεως τὸ σπουδάξειν περὶ τὸ ζῆν, ἀλλὰ μὴ τὸ εὖ ζῆν" 
? ” a cm a 
εἰς ἄπειρον οὖν ἐκείνης τῆς ἐπιθυμίας οὔσης, καὶ τῶν 
fs 2 κα a - 
ποιητικῶν ἀπείρων ἐπιθυμοῦσιν. ὅσοι δὲ Kal τοῦ εὖ ζῆν 
eS 4 x ἮΝ», \ τὰ vs be 3 
ἐπιβάλλονται. τὸ προς τῶν ἀπολαύσεις τὰς σωματικὰς 
ζητοῦσιν, ὥστ᾽ ἐπεὶ καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἐν τῇ κτήσει φαίνεται 
« ΄ cay Ν 
ὑπάρχειν, πᾶσα ἡ διατριβὴ περὶ τὸν χρηματισμόν ἐστι, 
\ > = ἅδη n m ἈΝ ἊΝ 2 » , 
καὶ τὸ ἕτερον Eidos τῆς χρηματιστικῆς διὰ τοῦτ᾽ ἐλήλυθεν. 
> e lal Ἂς BA a = x ἢ lad > 
ἐν ὑπερβολῇ γὰρ οὔσης τῆς ἀπολαύσεως, THY τῆς ἀπο- 17 
λαυστικῆς ὑπερβολῆς ποιητικὴν ζητοῦσιν" κἂν μὴ διὰ 
n iol ΄ if; 
τῆς χρηματιστικῆς δύνωνται πορίζειν, δι’ ἄλλης αἰτίας 


two. For the using of the same means becomes ambiguous, since in 
either case the money-getting art comes into play. This is because 
the acquisition is in either case of the same article of use, though 
it is not used in the same way, but the end of the one is something 
beyond, of the other the mere increase of money. And thus 
some think that this increase is the end of the art of household 
Tule, and live on in the idea that it is their duty either to save or 
to increase their store of money to an unlimited extent, The cause 
of this state of mind is the eagerness for simply living instead of 
for living well. Therefore, since-that desire has no limit, they also 
covet the means to satisfy it without limit. But those men also 
who eagerly desire to live well seek for what conduces to the 
pleasures of the body, so that since this also is clearly found in 
possession, all their effects are employed in money-getting, and 
thus the second form of the art of money-getting has arisen. For 
since their pleasure consists in excess, they seek for the art which 
will produce an excess of pleasure. And if they cannot obtain 
their end by means of the art of money-getting, they try for it by 
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τοῦτο πειρῶνται, ἑκάστῃ “χρώμενοι τῶν δυνάμεων. οὐ κατὰ 
φύσιν. ἀνδρίας γὰρ οὐ χρήματα ποιεῖν ἐστὶν ἀλλὰ 
θάρσος, οὐδὲ στρατηγικῆς καὶ ἰατρικῆσ, ἀλλὰ τῆς μὲν 
18 νίκην τῆς δ᾽ ὑγίειαν. ob δὲ πάσας ποιοῦσι χρηματι- 
στικάς, ὡς τοῦτο τέλος ὄν, πρὸς δὲ τὸ τέλος ἅπαντα δέον 
ἀπαντᾶν. 
περὶ μὲν οὖν THS τε μὴ ἀναγκαίας χρηματιστικῆς, καὶ 
τίς, καὶ δι’ αἰτίαν τίνα ἐν χρείᾳ ἐσμὲν αὐτῆς, εἴρηται" καὶ 
περὶ τῆς: ἀναγκαίαν» ὅτι ἑτέρα μὲν αὐτῆς οἰμοσμομιμκῆ δὲ κατὰ 
φύσω ἡ περὶ τὴν τροφήν, οὐχ ὥσπερ αὐτὴ ἄπειρο. ἀλλ᾽ 
10 ἔχουσα ὅρον. δῆλον δὲ καὶ τὸ ἀπορούμενον ἐξά ἀρχῆς, πότε- 
ρον τοῦ οἰκονομικοῦ καὶ πολιτικοῦ ἐστὶν ἡ χρηματιστικὴ 
ἢ οὔ, ἀλλὰ δεῖ τοῦτο μὲν ὑπάρχειν" ὥσπερ γὰρ καὶ ἀνθρώ- 
mous οὐ ποιεῖ ἡ πολιτική, ἀλλὰ λαβοῦσα παρὰ τῆς 
φύσεως χρῆται αὐτοῖς, οὕτω καὶ τροφὴν τὴν φύσιν δεῖ 
παραδοῦναι γῆν ἢ θάλατταν ἢ ἄλλο τι" ἐκ δὲ τούτων, ὡς 


some other means, using each of their faculties in unnatural 
fashion. For it is not the part of courage to produce money, but 
daring ; nor is it the part of the arts of war or medicine; but the 
former ought to produce victory, the latter health. Others make 
arts of all sorts instruments for getting money, under the idea that 
this is the great end, and that all things ought to unite to further 
this end. Thus now we have spoken on the subject of non-com- 
pulsory money-making, and stated what it is, and what the reason 
is why we use it; also on the subject of the compulsory form, that 
it is distinct from the other, and belongs naturally to the art of 
household rule, where it concerns food, not being, as the other 
form, without any limit, but having a fixed boundary. 

Plain too is that which was the question atthe beginning, namely, 
whether or not the art of getting money is the business of the master 
of a household and a statesman. If not, the existence of wealth (in 
the state or household) must be presupposed. For justas the science 
of Politics does not create men, but receives them from Nature, and 
then uses them, so also ought Nature to provide nourishment, whether 
she be in the shape of land or sea or any other element; but after- 
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δεῖ, ταῦτα διαθεῖναι προσήκει τὸν οἰκονόμον. οὐ γὰρ τῆς 2 
ὑφαντικῆς ἔρια ποιῆσαι, ἀλλὰ χρήσασθαι αὐτοῖς, καὶ 
γνῶναι δὲ τὸ ποῖον χρηστὸν καὶ ἐπιτήδειον ἢ φαῦλον καὶ 
ἀνεπιτήδειον. καὶ γὰρ ἀπορήσειεν ἄν τις διὰ τί ἡ μὲν 
χρηματιστικὴ μόριον τῆς οἰκονομίας, ἡ δ᾽ ἰατρικὴ οὐ 
μόριον" καίτοι δεῖ ὑγιαίνειν τοὺς κατὰ τὴν οἰκίαν ὥσπερ 


wo 


~ Ἃ »: n a. 
Civ ἢ ἄλλο τι τῶν ἀναγκαίων. ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἔστι μὲν ὡς τοῦ 

Ἅ £ ἊΝ a a 
οἰκονόμου καὶ τοῦ ἄρχοντος Kal περὶ ὑγιείας ἰδεῖν, ἔστι δ᾽ 
ἣν yy x a - a 
ὡς ov, ἀλλὰ τοῦ ἰατροῦ, οὕτω Kal περὶ TOY χρημάτων 
yw < ἤν fal ? ἐφ ” " > £ bd 2 X ΩΣ 
ἔστι μὲν ὡς τοῦ οἰκονόμου, ἔστι δ᾽ ὡς οὔ, ἀλλὰ τῆς 
e n Ε a 
ὑπηρετικῆς" μάλιστα δέ, καθάπερ εἴρηται πρότερον, δεῖ 
φύσει τοῦτο ὑπάρχειν. φύσεως γάρ ἐστιν ἔργον τροφὴν 
TH € 6 4 Tr Ps t Ἂν Ν᾽, ͵΄ 5. - , a 

ᾧ γεννηθέντι Tapéyeiv* παντὶ yap, ἐξ οὗ γίνεται, τροφὴ 

f 

τὸ λειπόμενον ἐστίν. διὸ κατὰ φύσιν ἐστὶν ἡ χρηματι- 


» 


\ a > ἃ a n \ n t a 3 
στικὴ πᾶσιν ἀπὸ τῶν καρπῶν καὶ τῶν ζῴων. διπλῆς δ 


wards, as it is right, so it is fitting that the master of the house- 
hold should dispose of these resources. For it is not the part of 
the weaver’s art to produce fleeces but to use them, and to know 
what sort is good and serviceable, what bad and unserviceable. 
For otherwise a man might raise a difficulty why the art of wealth- 
getting is a part of household rule, while the art of healing is not 
a part; and yet the members of the household ought to enjoy health 
as much as life or anything else that is needful. But since it is in 
one sense the duty of the head οἵδ household or state to consider also 
the question of health, but in another sense it is not, but that of 
the physician, so also is it in the matter of possessions; in one 
sense it is the part of the head of the house to see after them, in 
another sense it is not his, but that of the art of supply. But 
above all, as we have said before, it is well that this (sufficient pos- 
session) should be supplied by Mature. For it is the function of 
Nature to supply food to all that is born: for that which is left 
behind is nurture for each thing, in each case coming from that 
from which it was born. Therefore to all men the form of making 
gain from fruits and animals is natural. But since this making 
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3 ἄν νι Ψ vy fal Ν λ a a 
οὔσης αὐτῆς, ὥσπερ εἴπομεν, καὶ τῆς μὲν καπηλικῆς τῆς 
a "ἃ / 
δ᾽ οἰκονομικῆς, καὶ ταύτης μὲν ἀναγκαίας Kal ἐπαινουμέ- 
a % a t ὃ ,, 5 X \ 
νης. τῆς δὲ μεταβλητικῆς ψεγομεένης δικαίως (ov yap κατὰ 
φύσιν ἀλλ᾽ ἀπ᾿ ἀλλήλων ἐστίν), εὐλογώτατα μισεῖται ἡ 
a fe εἶ Ν 
ὀβολοστατικὴ διὰ τὸ ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ τοῦ νομίσματος εἶναι τὴν 
A a Ν 
> κτῆσιν καὶ οὐκ ἐφ᾽ ὅπερ ἐπορίσθη. μεταβολῆς γὰρ ἐγένετο 
χάριν, ὁ δὲ τόκος αὐτὸ ποιεῖ πλέον. ὅθεν καὶ τοὔνομα 
fol ¥ n a 
τοῦτ᾽ εἴληφεν" ὅμοια yap τὰ τικτόμενα τοῖς γεννῶσιν 
£ i A 
αὐτά ἐστιν; ὁ δὲ τόκος γίνεται νόμισμα νομίσματος " ὥστε 
καὶ μάλιστα παρὰ φύσιν οὗτος τῶν χρηματισμῶν ἐστιν. 
Saas: 
11 ἐπεὶ δὲ τὰ πρὸς THY γνῶσιν διωρίκαμεν ἱκανῶς, τὰ 
πρὸς τὴν χρῆσιν δεῖ διελθεῖν. πάντα δὲ τὰ τοιαῦτα τὴν 
Ν / Tanta οἷν 2 ᾿ 29 y > 1 
μὲν θεωρίαν ἐλεύθερον ἔχει, THY δ᾽ ἐμπειρίαν ἀναγκαίαν. 
- . a \ 
ἔστι δὲ χρηματιστικῆς μέρη χρήσιμα TO περὶ TA κτήματα 
Ἣ a a n 
ἔμπειρον εἶναι, ποῖα λυσιτελέστατα καὶ ποῦ Kal πῶς; 


gain is, as we have said, of two kinds, one belonging to trade, 
the other to household management, while the latter is neces- 
sary and praised, the other—that connected with barter—is rightly 
blamed (for it is not a making gainin a natural manner, buta 
robbing of man from man) : and most reasonably of all is hated the 
trade of the usurer, because the gain comes from the money itself, 
and not from the use for which money was devised ; for it came into 
existence for the help of exchange; but Interest (which means 
Breeding) increases it more and more, whence also Interest has 
got the name of breeding, for things born are in themselves 
similar to that from which they are bred, and Interest becomes 
money bred of money, so that of the means of making gain this is 
by far the most unnatural. 

But as we have sufficiently determined the theoretical side of 
the question, we ought to consider in detail its practical side. All 
matters of this class are free in theory, but constrained in practice. 
Useful branches of the art of getting wealth are—to be ex~- 
perienced about stock—what class pays best, and where, and under 
what conditions; for example, to now what is the advantagé of 
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° “ a , ᾧ a , G ’ 
οἷον ἵππων κτῆσις ποία τις ἢ βοῶν ἢ προβάτων, ὁμοίως 
δὲ καὶ τῶν λοιπῶν ζῴων. δεῖ yap ἔμπειρον εἶναι πρὸς 2 
Ψ.- Ψ' ‘ lal 9. 
ἄλληλά τε τούτων τίνα λυσιτελέστατα, καὶ ποῖα ἐν 
ποίοις τόποις" ἄλλα γὰρ ἐν ἄλλαις εὐθηνεῖ χώραις. 
εἶτα περὶ γεωργίας, καὶ ταύτης ἤδη ψιλῆς τε καὶ πεφυ- 
τευμένης, καὶ μελιττουργίας, καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ξῴων τῶν 
πλωτῶν ἢ πτηνῶν, ἀφ᾽ ὅσων ἔστι τυγχάνειν βοηθείας. 
τῆς μὲν οὖν οἰκειοτάτης χρηματιστικῆς ταῦτα μόρια καὶ 5 
πρῶτα, τῆς δὲ μεταβλητικῆς μέγιστον μὲν ἐμπορία (καὶ 
ταύτης μέρη τρία; ναυκληρία φορτηγία παράστασις" 
διαφέρει δὲ τούτων ἕτερα ἑτέρων τῷ τὰ μὲν ἀσφαλέστερα 
εἶναι, τὰ δὲ πλείω πορίζειν τὴν ἐπικαρπίαν), δεύτερον δὲ 
τοκισμός, τρίτον δὲ μισθαρνία. ταῦτης & ἣ μὲν τῶν 4 
βαναύσων τεχνῶν, ἣ δὲ τῶν ἀτέχνων καὶ τῷ σώματι 
μόνῳ χρησίμων. τρίτον δὲ εἶδος χρηματιστικῆς μεταξὺ 
ταύτης καὶ τῆς πρώτης" ἔχει γὰρ καὶ τῆς κατὰ φύσιν τι 
breeding horses, or oxen, or sheep, and in the same manner of the 
other animals. For a man ought to know by experience which of 
these are the most paying in comparison with the others, and what 
breed do best in what localities, for some do well in one class of 
country, others in another. In the next place a man should now 
about husbandry, and that both as concerns tillage of the soil 
and the growth of plantations, and about the keeping of bees, and 
about the other living creatures that swim or fly, from which it is 
possible to derive profit. These then are elements, and primary 
elements, of the most proper form of wealth-getting ; but of the 
form which deals in exchange the most important element is 
Trafic (and this has three parts, traffic by sea, traffic by land 
in caravans, and retail trade, and these differ from each other in 
that some are safer and others giv the larger returns), the next is 
usury, and the third labour for hire. And of this, again, one sort 
is working at mechanical arts, and another at those which require 
no skill and are useful only in respect to the physical strength em- 
ployed. But the third kind of wealth-getting lies between the last 
and the first mentioned. For it has some part both in the natural 
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ty ef a a “ x Ν a Ν a 3 \ 
μέρος καὶ τῆς μεταβλητικῆς, ὅσα ἀπὸ γῆς Kal TOY ἀπὸ 
a 5 Ἂν 
γῆς γινομένων, ἀκάρπων μὲν χρησίμων δέ, οἷον ὑλοτομία 
Pa * Ἔν ᾿ τ X\ ae. 3 τὰ 
ὅ τε καὶ πᾶσα μεταλλευτική. αὕτη δὲ πολλὰ ἤδη περιεί- 
Ande γένη" πολλὰ γὰρ εἴδη τῶν ἐκ γῆς μεταλλευομένων 
x by 
ἐστίν. περὶ ἑκάστου δὲ τούτων καθόλου μὲν εἴρηται καὶ 
νῦν, τὸ δὲ κατὰ μέρος ἀκριβολογεῖσθαι χρήσιμον μὲν 
Ἂς Ν 2 δ Bt XN πον , a ς 
6 πρὸς τὰς ἐργασίας, φορτικὸν δὲ τὸ ἐνδιατρίβειν. εἰσὶ δὲ 
τεχνικώταται μὲν τῶν ἐργασιῶν ὅπου ἔλάχιστον τῆς 
af t x. 2 τὰ b cs fal 
τύχης, βαναυσόταται δ᾽ ἐν ais τὰ σώματα λωβῶνται 
μάλιστα, δουλικώταται δ᾽ ὅπου τοῦ σώματος πλεῖσται 
χρήσεις. ἀγεννέσταται δ᾽ ὅπου ἐλάχιστον προσδεῖ ἀρετῆς. 
7 ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἐνίοις γεγραμμένα περὶ τούτων, οἷον Χάρητι 
x. fal a 
δὴ τᾷ Tlapi καὶ ᾿Απολλοδώρῳ τῷ Λημνίῳ περὶ γεωργίας 
fal © x a 
καὶ ψιλῆς καὶ πεφυτευμένης, ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ ἄλλοις περὶ 1250 
γ7- -“ ἃς 2 La vg ἐν , Ἵ 
ἄλλων, ταῦτα μὲν ἐκ τούτων θεωρείτω ὅτῳ ἐπιμελεν" ἔτι 
\ f . 
δὲ καὶ τὰ λεγόμενα, σποράδην, δι’ ὧν ἐπιτετυχήκασιν 


form (of money-getting) and in that which rests on exchange, 
namely, the profit made from the earth and from things produced 
by the earth, things without fruit but useful, wood-cutting and the 
art of mining of every sort ; and this now embraces many kinds of 
metals obtained from the earth. Of each of these divisions we 
have now spoken, but while speaking accurately of them in detail 
is useful for the pursuits in question, to linger over them is tire- 
some. 

The most scientific of men’s pursuits are those where there is ὃ 
the least element of chance; the meanest are those in which men’s 
bodies are most deformed ; the most servile where there is most use 
of the body alone ; the most ignoble where the least excellence is 
required. But since works have been written on these subjects by 
certain persons, such as by Chares of Paros, and Apollodorus of 
Lemuos, on husbandry in both its branches of tilling the soil and 
growing plantations, and similarly by others on other subjects, let 
whoever cares to do so study these matters in the writings of these 
authors. Also it is well to collect scattered stories of the means by 
which certain persons have made a lucky hit in their pursuit of 
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ἔνιοι χρηματιζόμενοι, δεῖ συλλέγειν. πάντα γὰρ ὠφέλιμα 8 
an? - “ 

ταῦτ᾽ ἐστὶ τοῖς τιμῶσι τὴν χρηματιστικήν. οἷον καὶ τὸ 

Θάλεω τοῦ Μιλησίου" τοῦτο γάρ ἐστι κατανόημά τι χρη- 

‘ > + & δ Ἂς ὃ Ἂν x i 
ματιστικόν, GAN ἐκείνῳ μὲν διὰ τὴν σοφίαν προσάπτουσι, 
¥ 
τυγχάνει δὲ καθόλου τι ὄν. ὀνειδιζόντων yap αὐτῷ διὰ 9 
" a a 
τὴν πενίαν ὡς ἀνωφελοῦς τῆς φιλοσοφίας οὔσης, κατανο- 
ἤσαντά φασιν αὐτὸν ἐλαιῶν φορὰν ἐσομένην ἐκ τῆς ἀστρο- 
n ‘4 

Dorlas, ἔτι χειμῶνος ὄντος, εὐπορήσαντα χρημάτων ὀλίγων 

ἀρραβῶνας διαδοῦναι τῶν ἐλαιουργίων τῶν 7’ ἐν Μιλήτῳ 
Ἂ Sf ra a Γὰ ᾿ς oe. ἢ >? x > 

καὶ Χίῳ πάντων, ὀλίγου μισθωσάμενον ἅτ᾽ οὐθενὸς ἐπι- 

Α ς an 
βάλλοντος: ἐπειδὴ δ᾽ ὁ καιρὸς ἧκε, πολλῶν ζητουμένων 
- 

ἅμα καὶ ἐξαίφνης: ἐκμισθοῦντα ὃν τρόπον ἠβούλετο, πολλὰ 
. AXE, > ὃ a σ ἐ ἢ 15 ἐὰ ΕἸ λ tal 

χρήματα συλλέξαντα ἐπιδεῖξαι, ὅτι padidv ἐστι πλουτεῖν 
- ‘| a 

τοῖς φιλοσόφοις, ἂν βούλωνται, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶ περὶ ὃ 

a io a 

σπουδάζουσιν. Θαλῆς μὲν οὖν λέγεται τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον 10 

a; , n re, ow 2 of ae 

ἐπίδειξιν ποιήσασθαι τῆς σοφίας" ἔστι δ᾽, ὥσπερ εἴπομεν, 

a Ἁ ,ὔ 
καθόλου τὸ τοιοῦτον χρηματιστικόν, ἐάν τις δύνηται μονο- 


gain, for all this is useful for those who set high store on the art of 
acquiring wealth. Take, for instance, the scheme of Thales of 
Miletus. This is a particular device for making money ; but though 
men attach it to him on account of his wisdom, it is, as a matter 
of fact, of general application. They say that when his neigh- 
bours reproached him for his poverty, as proving that philosophy 
was of no profit, since he had found out by his astrological know- 
ledge that there was going to be a great olive harvest, while it was 
still winter, having a little money, he laid it out as deposit for the 
hire of all the olive presses in Miletus and Chios, hiring them ata 
low rate, as none bid against him. So when the season came and 
there was a sudden rush of crowds seeking (for olive presses) all at 
the same time, he sublet the presses just as he liked, and having 
gained a large sum, proved that it is easy for philosophers to be rich 
if they like, but that this is not the object on which they set their 
hearts. Thus Thales is said to have given a proof of his wisdom in 
this fashion; but, as we have stated, this form of money-making is 
L 
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Α , 
πωλίαν αὑτῷ κατασκευάζειν. διὸ καὶ τῶν πόλεων ἔνιαι 
a a ‘ “f ral / a 
τοῦτον ποιοῦνται τὸν πόρον, ὅταν ἀπορῶσι χρημάτων 
/ \ an b a 2 > / δέ 
11 μονοπωλίαν γὰρ τῶν ὠνίων ποιοῦσιν. ἐν Σικελίᾳ δέ Tis 
nf a / ‘\ 
τεθέντος παρ᾽ αὐτῷ νομίσματος συνεπρίατο πάντα τὸν 
a A a tf 
σίδηρον ἐκ τῶν σιδηρείων, μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα ὡς ἀφίκοντο ἐκ 
n εν 
τῶν ἐμπορίων οἱ ἔμποροι, ἐπώλει μόνος, οὐ πολλὴν ποιή- 
e \ ἣν a. 2 o¢ 2 ἃ ny , 
σας ὑπερβολὴν τῆς τιμῆς ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως ἐπὶ τοὺς πεντήκοντα 
f 2 / £ t - X "ἢ e cA 
1) ταλάντοις ἐπέλαβεν ἑκατόν. τοῦτο μὲν οὖν ὁ Διονύσιος 
,- τὲ Ἂς 
αἰσθόμενος τὰ μὲν χρήματω ἐκέλευσεν ἐκκομίσασθαι, μὴ 
x i 
μέντοι of ἔτι μένειν ἐν Συρακούσαις, ws πόρους εὑρίσκοντα 
a A , %. 
τοῖς αὐτοῦ πράγμασιν ἀσυμφόρους. τὸ μέντοι ὅραμα Od- 
a Ἕ a 
λεω καὶ τοῦτο ταὐτόν ἐστιν: ἀμφότεροι yap ἑαυτοῖς ἐτέ- 
18 χνασαν γενέσθαι μονοπωλίαν. χρήσιμον δὲ γνωρίζειν 
ταῦτα καὶ τοῖς πολιτικοῖς" πολλαῖς γὰρ πόλεσι δεῖ χρη- 
ματισμοῦ καὶ τοιούτων πόρων, ὥσπερ οἰκίᾳ, μᾶλλον δέ. 
διόπερ τινὲς καὶ πολιτεύονται τῶν πολιτευομένων ταῦτα 
μόνον. 


of general application when a man can secure a monopoly for him- 
self. Therefore also certain states adopt the method when they are 
badly off for revenue, since they establish a monopoly of market 
wares. In Sicily a certain person, having a sum of money deposited 
with him, bought up all the iron from the smithies, and afterwards, 
when dealers came from the marts, he was the only seller, though 
he did not make much increase in the price. Still he gained 100%» + 
talents in addition to his original 50, When Dionysius heard of this, 
he told him to carry off his gains, but not to stop any longer in Syra- 
cuse, on the ground that he hit upon schemes which were not to 
the profit of the Prince’s own interest. The speculation, however, 
of Thales and this scheme of the Sicilian are really the same, for 
each contrived to secure a monopoly for himself, But it is useful 
even for statesmen to know these ideas, for many states need a sup- 
ply of money and means like this of getting it, just as a household 
does, but to a greater degree. And so some of those in public life 
make these matters alone the object of their public policy. 
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1 ἐπεὶ δὲ τρία μέρη τῆς οἰκονομικῆς ἣν, ἐν μὲν δεσπο- 12 
τική, περὶ ἧς εἴρηται πρότερον, ἐν δὲ πατρική, τρίτον 
δὲ γαμική" καὶ γὰρ γυναικὸϑ ἄρχειν καὶ τέκνων, ὡς 
ἐλευθέρων μὲν ἀμφοῖν, οὐ τὸν αὐτὸν δὲ τρόπον Ths 
ἀρχῆς, ἀλλὰ γυναικὸς μὲν πολιτικῶς τέκνων δὲ βασι- 
λικῶς" τό τε γὰρ ἄρρεν φύσει τοῦ θήλεος ἡγεμονικώ- 
τερον; εἰ μή που συνέστηκε παρὰ φύσιν, καὶ τὸ πρεσβύ- 
τερον καὶ τέλειον τοῦ νεωτέρου καὶ ἀτελοῦς. ἐν μὲν οὖν 2 
ταῖς πολιτικαῖς ἀρχαῖς ταῖς πλείσταις μεταβάλλει τὸ 
ἄρχον καὶ τὸ ἀρχόμενον " ἐξ ἴσου γὰρ εἶναι βούλεται τὴν 
φύσιν καὶ διαφέρειν μηθέν. ὅμως δέ, ὅταν τὸ μὲν ἄρχῃ 
τὸ 8 ἄρχηται, ζητεῖ διαφορὰν εἶναι καὶ σχήμασι καὶ 
λόγοις καὶ τιμαῖς, ὥσπερ καὶ "Ἄμασις εἶπε τὸν περὶ τοῦ 
ποδανιπτῆρος λογον. τὸ δ᾽ ἄρρεν ἀεὶ πρὸς τὸ θῆλυ τοῦ- 3 


There have been seen to be three elements of household govern- 
‘ment, the first being the rule of the master over slaves, of 
which we have spoken before, the second that of the father over 
children, and the third that of the husband over the wife; for (it 
was also seen to be part of the householder’s duty) to rule both his 
wife and his children as beings equally free, but not with the same 
character of rule. His rule over the wife is like that of a magistrate 
in a free state, over his children it is like that of a king. For both 
the male is naturally more qualified to lead than the female, unless 
where some unnatural case occurs, and also the older and more per- 
fect than the younger and imperfect. Now in the government of 
free states in most cases the positions of ruler and ruled alternate, 
for there is a tendency that all should be naturally equal and differ 
in no respect; but, nevertheless, whenever one party rules and the 
other is ruled, there is a wish that there should be some difference 
made in garb, titles, honours, just as Amasis implied in what he 
said about the footbath. But the relation of the male to the female 





1 ἐπεί, The apodosis to this is supposed by Thurot and Schneider to 
be found in the commencement of ch. xiii.: φανερὸν τοίνυν. 
2~Auaois, The story of Amasis and the footbath is given in 
Herod. ii. 172. 
L2 
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τον ἔχει τὸν τρόπον. ἡ δὲ τῶν τέκνων ἀρχὴ βασιλική " 
τὸ γὰρ γεννῆσαν καὶ κατὰ φιλίαν ἄρχον καὶ κατὰ πρεσ- 
βείαν ἐστίν, ὅπερ ἐστὶ βασιλικῆς εἶδος ἀρχῆς. διὸ κα- 
λῶς Ounpos τὸν Δία προσηγόρευσεν εἰπὼν “ πατὴρ ἀν- 
δρῶν τε θεῶν τε, τὸν βασιλέα τούτων ἁπάντων. φύσει 
γὰρ τὸν βασιλέα διαφέρειν μὲν δεῖ, τῷ γένει δ᾽ εἶναι τὸν 
αὐτόν" ὅπερ πέπονθε τὸ πρεσβύτερον πρὸς τὸ νεώτερον 
καὶ ὁ γεννήσας πρὸς τὸ τέκνον. 
18 φανερὸν τοίνυν ὅτε πλείων ἡ σπουδὴ τῆς οἰκονομίας 
περὶ τοὺς ἀνθρώπους ἢ περὶ τὴν τῶν ἀψύχων κτῆσιν, καὶ 
περὶ τὴν ἀρετὴν τούτων ἢ περὶ τὴν τῆς κτήσεως, ὃν κα- 
λοῦμεν πλοῦτον, καὶ τῶν ἐλευθέρων μᾶλλον ἢ δούλων. 
πρῶτον μὲν οὖν περὶ δούλων ἀπορήσειεν ἄν TLS, πότερον 
ἔστιν ἀρετή τις δούλου παρὰ τὰς ὀργανικὰς καὶ διακονι- 
κὰς ἄλλη τιμιωτέρα τούτων, οἷον σωφροσύνη καὶ ἀνδρία 
καὶ δικαιοσύνη καὶ τῶν ἄλλων τῶν τοιούτων ἕξεων, ἢ οὐκ 


τὸ 


is always of this character and unchanged. But {16 Τ1]6 over the 
children is the rule of a king, for the father is ruler both through 
affection and seniority, and this is the character of a king’s rule; and 
for this reason Homer was right in addressing Zeus as ‘ Father of 
Gods and Men’—Zeus the king of all these. For a king should 
differ in nature from his subjects, but be still the same in kind; and 
this is the relation of the elder to the younger, the father to the 
child. 

It is clear, therefore, that the earnest attention of household 
management is more concerned with living men than with the ac- 
quisition of inanimate objects—with the excellence of the former 
rather than with that of property, to which we give the name of 
wealth—with the excellence of freemen rather than with that of 
slaves. Now, in the first place, some one may raise a difficulty with 
regard to slaves: whether a slave has any excellence beyond that of 
an instrument and an agent; any other more valuable than these, 
such as Temperance, Courage, Justice, and any of the other dis- 
positions of that sort; or whether he has none at all beyond bodily 
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ἔστιν οὐδεμία Tapa τὰς σωματικὰς ὑπηρεσίας. ἔχει yap 
ἀπορίαν ἀμφοτέρως. εἴτε γὰρ ἔστιν, τί διοίσουσι τῶν 3 
2 θέ, χ ὌΝ ‘ Bg Mv > ΄ % a 
ἐλευθέρων ; site μὴ ἔστιν ὄντων ἀνθρώπων Kai λόγου κοι- 
νωνούντων, ἄτοπον. σχεδὸν δὲ ταὐτόν ἐστι τὸ ζητούμε- 
νον καὶ περὶ γυναικὸς καὶ παιδός, πότερα καὶ τούτων εἰσὶν 
ἀρεταί, καὶ δεῖ τὴν γυναῖκα εἶναι σώφρονα καὶ ἀνδρείαν 
Ἂν , \ a3 x Se 5 A Δ 
καὶ δικαίαν, καὶ παῖς ἐστὶ καὶ ἀκόλαστος καὶ σώφρων, ἢ 
οὔ; καὶ καθόλου δὴ τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἐπισκεπτέον περὶ ἀρχο- 4 
μένου φύσει καὶ ἄρχοντος, πότερον ἡ αὐτὴ ἀρετὴ ἢ ἑτέρα. 
εἰ μὲν γὰρ δεῖ ἀμφοτέρους μετέχειν καλοκαγαθίας, διὰ τί 
3 Ἂς ἂν. ὃ x x δὲ Bla 6 θ ἃ ‘- ὑδὲ 
τὸν μὲν ἄρχειν δέοι ἂν τὸν δὲ ἄρχεσθαι καθάπαξ; οὐδὲ 
yap τῷ μᾶλλον καὶ ἧττον οἷόν τε διαφερειν " τὸ μὲν γὰρ 
ἄρχεσθαι καὶ ἄρχειν εἴδει διαφέρει. τὸ δὲ μᾶλλον καὶ 
ΠΣ) > gs ΟἹ pyc Seb wap. δὲ , @ ἧι. Ὁ 
ἧττον οὐδέν. εἰ δὲ τὸν μὲν δεῖ τὸν δὲ μή; θαυμαστόν. 5 
εἴτε γὰρ ὁ ἄρχων μὴ ἔσται σώφρων καὶ δίκαιος, πῶς 
vw ra 5 ἴθ᾽ Ἐς “> , cal > 6. a n Ἢ 
ἄρξει καλῶς ; εἴθ᾽ ὁ ἀρχόμενος, πῶς ἀρχθήσεται καλῶς: 


services. There is a difficulty either way. For if slaves have such 
excellence, in what will they differ from freemen? and yet to say 
that they are not, if they are men with a share of reason, is 
absurd. The question is very nearly the same in the case of 
women and children, as to whether they too have excellences, and 
if a woman ought to be temperate and courageous and just, and if 
a child is utterly intemperate or wisely temperate or no. And to 
speak generally, we have now this consideration before us with 
regard to the natural subject and the natural ruler, have they the 
same excellence or a distinct kind? For if both ought to share in 
nobleness of character, why, once and for ever, should one be 
ruler and the other be subject ? for it cannot be that they differ in 
the matter of greater or less (i.e. of degree), for to be ruled and to 
rule differ in kind, but the greater and the less do not. On the other 
hand, if one ought to possess this nobleness, while the other ought 
not, it is a strange state of things. For if, on the one hand, the 
ruler is not to be temperate and just, how is he to be a good ruler? 
if, on the other, the subject (is to lack these qualities), how is he 
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ἀκόλαστος yap ὧν καὶ δειλὸς οὐθὲν ποιήσει τῶν προση- 1260 


ΓΑ Ν i oe tes Ν / ΕΣ 
κόντων. φανερὸν τοίνυν ὅτι ἀνάγκη μὲν μετέχειν ἀμφο- 
‘al , LA \ a 
τέρους ἀρετῆς, ταύτης δ᾽ εἶναι διαφοράς. ὥσπερ καὶ τῶν 
lal ‘4 \ % 
6 φύσει ἀρχομένων. καὶ τοῦτο εὐθὺς ὑφήγηται περὶ τὴν 
Ν be + ‘\ 
ψυχήν" ἐν ταύτῃ γάρ ἐστι φύσει τὸ μὲν ἄρχον TO δὲ 
x a f 
ἀρχόμενον, ὧν ἑτέραν φαμὲν εἶναι ἀρετήν, οἷον τοῦ λόγον 
an a 3 τῷ ἅς ον ψ 
ἔχοντος καὶ τοῦ ἀλόγου. δῆλον τοίνυν ὅτι τὸν αὐτὸν τρὸ- 
a Ὁ Ὁ" εἴ ΄ 
mov ἔχει καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἄλλων, ὥστε φύσει τὰ πλείω 
᾿ Ἂς ra 
ἄρχοντα καὶ ἀρχόμενα. ἄλλον γὰρ τρόπον τὸ ἐλεύθερον 
n ὃ ia f ” Ν \ ΗΖ a θ aN Me ἅς δὲ 
τοῦ δούλου ἄρχει καὶ τὸ ἄρρεν τοῦ θήλεος καὶ ἀνὴρ παι-- 
a . , a a 2 2 
δός " καὶ πᾶσιν ἐνυπάρχει μὲν τὰ μόρια τῆς ψυχῆς; ἀλλ 
, a > Y 
ἐνυπάρχει διαφερόντως. ὁ μὲν γὰρ δοῦλος ὅλως οὐκ ἔχει 
~ if € 
τὸ βουλευτικόν, τὸ δὲ θῆλυ ἔχει μέν, ἀλλ᾽ ἄκυρον" ὁ δὲ 
oo ee) 2 > 2 ΄ - ig 2 a 
mais ἔχει μέν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀτελές. ὁμοίως τοίνυν ἀναγκαῖον 
ἔχειν καὶ περὶ τὰς ἠθικὰς ἀρετάς " ὑποληπτέον δεῖν μὲν 


un 


oa 


to be a good subject? For being, according to our supposition, 
utterly intemperate and cowardly, he will do none of those things 
that he should do. It is obvious, then, that while it is necessary for 
both parties to have their share of excellence, there must still be 
different kinds of excellence, just as there are also different kinds 
of those who are naturally subject to rule. And this has led us 
directly to the consideration of the Soul: for in the soul there is 
by nature an element that rules and also an element that is ruled ; 
and in these we recognise distinction of excellence—the excellence, 
to wit, of that which possesses reason, and the excellence of that 
which lacks it. It is clear, then, that the same rule holds good in the 
other cases also, so that most things in the world are rulers or ruled 
by Nature’s direction. For in different method does the free element 
rule the slave, the male the female, the man the child; and while 
in all of these are there present their separate shares of soul, these 
are present in each in a different manner. For the slave, speaking 
generally, has not the deliberative faculty, but the woman has it, 
though without power to he effective; the child has it, but in an 
imperfect degree. Similarly, then, must it necessarily be with regard 
to the moral virtues also. We must suppose that all ought to have 
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μετέχειν πάντας, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπον, GAN ὅσον 
ἑκάστῳ πρὸς τὸ αὑτοῦ ἔργον. διὸ τὸν μὲν ἄρχοντα 
τελέαν ἔχειν δεῖ τὴν ἠθικὴν ἀρετήν (τὸ γὰρ ἔργον ἐστὶν 
ἁπλῶς τοῦ ἀρχιτέκτονος, ὃ δὲ λόγος ἀρχιτέκτων), τῶν δ᾽ 
ἄλλων ἕκαστον, ὅσον ἐπιβάλλει αὐτοῖς. ὥστε φανερὸν 
ὅτι ἐστὶν ἠθικὴ ἀρετὴ τῶν εἰρημένων πάντων, καὶ οὐχ ἡ 
αὐτὴ σωφροσύνη γυναικὸς καὶ ἀνὸρός, οὐδ᾽ ἀνδρία καὶ 
δικαιοσύνη, καθάπερ 1 ζετο Σωκράτης, ἀλλ᾽ ἣ μὲν ἀρχικὴ 
ἀνδρία ἣ δ᾽ ὑπηρετική. ὁμοίως δ᾽ ἔχει καὶ περὶ τὰς ἄλλας. 
δῆλον δὲ τοῦτο καὶ κατὰ μέρος μᾶλλον ἐπισκοποῦσιν " 
καθόλου γὰρ οἱ λέγοντες ἐξαπατῶσιν ἑαυτοὺς ὅτι τὸ εὖ 
ἔχειν τὴν ψυχὴν ἀρετή, ἢ τὸ ὀρθοπραγεῖν, ἤ τι τῶν τοιού- 
των" πολὺ γὰρ ἄμεινον λέγουσιν οἱ ἐξαριθμοῦντες τὰς 
ἀρετάς, ὥσπερ Γοργίας, τῶν οὕτως ὁριζομένων. διὸ δεῖ, 
ὥσπερ 3ὁ ποιητὴς εἴρηκε περὶ γυναικός; οὕτω νομίζειν ἔχειν 
some share in them, though not in the same way, but only so far as 
each requires for the fulfilment of his own function. Therefore 
the ruler should have moral excellence in its perfect form (for his 
function is strictly that of the master builder, and reason is 
the master builder), and each of the rest (the subordinates) should 
have just as much as falls to him. And so it is clear that moral ex- 
cellence belongs to all the classes we have mentioned; and yet the 
same kind of temperance does not belong to woman and man, nor 
the same courage and justice (as Socrates thought), but the one is 
the courage of the ruler, the other the courage of the subject. And 
similarly with the other virtues. This is clear also if we look 
more closely in detail: for men deceive themselves who use general 
statements, saying that ‘to keep the soul in sound condition’ is 
virtue, or that ‘right action,’ or anything of that sort, is virtue. For 
they who, like Gorgias, make an enumeration of the virtues, speak 
much more wisely than those who make such (general) definitions. 





1 Cf. Plato, Meno, p. 71 B-73 C. Compare also the discussion in 


Rep. v. pp. 451-7. ᾿ 
2 ὁ ποιητής. Sophocles in the Ajax, 293. 


9 


10 
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΄ \ 2. " 2 3. 4 
περὶ πάντων" “ γυναικὶ κόσμον ἡ σιγὴ φέρει; ἀλλ, ἀνδρὶ 
a a fal i το 
οὐκέτι τοῦτο. ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ὁ παῖς ἀτελής, δῆλον ὅτι τούτου 
3 a 2 " \ 
μὲν καὶ ἡ ἀρετὴ οὐκ αὐτοῦ πρὸς αὐτόν ἐστιν, ἀλλὰ πρὸς 


\ A 
12 Tov τέλειον καὶ τὸν ἡγούμενον. ὁμοίως ὃ: καὶ δούλου 


1 


ao 


, wy Ἂς \ 2 a a 
πρὸς δεσπότην. ἔθεμεν δὲ πρὸς τἀναγκαῖα χρήσιμον 
εἶναι τὸν δοῦλον, ὥστε δῆλον ὅτι καὶ ἀρετῆς δεῖται μικρᾶς, 
καὶ τοσαύτης ὅπως μήτε δι’ ἀκολασίαν μήτε διὰ δειλίαν 

n fo) tJ 
ἐλλείψῃ τῶν Zoywv. ἀπορήσειε δ᾽ ἄν Tus, TO νῦν εἰρη- 
τὶ ᾿ 
μένον εἰ ἀληθές, ἄρα καὶ τοὺς τεχνίτας δεήσει ἔχειν 
ἀρετήν" πολλάκις γὰρ δι’ ἀκολασίαν ἐλλείπουσι τῶν 
ἔργων. ἢ διαφέρει τοῦτο πλεῖστον. ὁ μὲν γὰρ δοῦλος 
κοινωνὸς ζωῆς, ὁ δὲ πορρώτερον, καὶ τοσοῦτον ἐπιβάλλει 
ἀρετῆς ὅσον περ καὶ δουλείας " ὁ γὰρ βάναυσος τεχνίτης 
> i ow ἐς <i x x bal ὃ at fal 
ἀφωρισμένην τινὰ ἔχει δουλείαν " καὶ ὁ μὲν δοῦλος τῶν 

Ψ 4 ’ > ᾿ 2Qy a 3} τ, nA 

φύσει, σκυτοτόμος. δ᾽ οὐθείς, οὐδὲ τῶν ἄλλων τεχνιτῶν. 


Therefore we ought to think about all the virtues in the sense of 
what the poet said of woman : 


Silence gives a crown of honour to woman. 


But this does not extend to man. And since the child is imperfect, 
it is clear that his excellence also is not his own and in relation to 
himself, but is only in relation to the man who is perfect, and 
directs him. Similarly also, the excellence of the slave is with 
regard to his master. Now we settled that it was for the absolute 
necessaries of life that the slave was useful; so that it is clear he 
also needs excellence to but a small extent, and only so much as 
not to fail in his work, through habits of intemperance or cowardice. 
But one might raise the question, supposing what we have now 
said to be true, ‘ will artisans then also need to have excellence ?’ 
for they often fail in their work from habits of intemperance ; or is 
the difference here the widest possible P For while the slave is a 
partaker of dife in its proper sense, the other (the artisan) is farther 
off, and there falls to his lot only such a share of excellence as 
there does of slavery: for the low artisan is in a sort of slavery, 
unattached to any master. The slave also is one of Nature’s insti- 
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x Aa J aA vd 
φανερὸν τοίνυν ὅτι τῆς τοιαύτης ἀρετῆς αἴτιον εἶναι δεῖ 14 
τῷ δούλῳ τὸν δεσπότην, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τὴν διδασκαλικὴν ἔ ἔχοντα 
τῶν ἔργων δεσποτικήν. διὸ λέγουσιν οὐ καλῶς οἱ λόγου 
τοὺς δούλους ἀποστεροῦντες καὶ φάσκοντες ἐπιτάξει χρῆ- 
σθαι μόνον " νουθετητέον γὰρ μᾶλλον τοὺς δούλους ἢ τοὺς 
παῖδας. 

ἀλλὰ περὶ μὲν τούτων διωρίσθω τὸν τρόπον τοῦτον " 15 
περὶ δὲ ἀνδρὸς καὶ γυναικὸς καὶ τέκνων καὶ πατρός, τῆς 
τε περὶ ἕκαστον αὐτῶν ἀρετῆς καὶ τῆς πρὸς σφᾶς αὐτοὺς 
ὁμιλίας, τί τὸ καλῶς καὶ μὴ καλῶς ἐστί, καὶ πῶς δεῖ 
τὸ μὲν εὖ διώκειν τὸ δὲ κακῶς φεύγειν, ἐν τοῖς περὶ 
τὰς πολιτείας ἀναγκαῖον ἐπελθεῖν " ἐπεὶ γὰρ οἰκία μὲν 
πᾶσα μέρος πόλεως, ταῦτα δ᾽ οἰκίας, τὴν δὲ τοῦ μέρους͵ 
πρὸς τὴν τοῦ ὅλου δεῖ βλέπειν ἀρετήν, ἀναγκαῖον πρὸς 

\ 3 a A \ \ a 
τὴν πολιτείαν βλέποντας παιδεύειν καὶ τοὺς παῖδας 
καὶ τὰς γυναῖκας, εἴπερ τι διαφέρει πρὸς τὸ τὴν πόλιν 
tutions; but no shoemaker, nor any of the artisans, is such. It is 
clear, then, that the master ought to be the source of such excellence 
to the slave, but not by making his art of teaching duties a part of 
his duty as master. 

For this reason they say not well who would deprive slaves 
of reason, and who assert that they but obey the word of com- 
mand ; for slaves require more persuasion than children. But on 
these matters let our decision given in this form suffice: on the 
questions of husband and wife, children and father, of both the 
excellence (of these) in each particular relation, and the character 
of their intercourse with each other, what is well and what is not 
well, of the right method to pursue the good and avoid the evil, 
(on these questions) it is necessary to go further in discussions 
about the constitution of a state. For since every household is a 
part of a state, and these questions belong to the household, and 
the excellence of the part ought to keep in view the excellence of 
the whole, it is necessary thet we should have our eye on the con- 
stitution in educating our children and wives; if so be that it is 
of importance towards the State being good that both the children 
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εἶναι σπουδαίαν καὶ τοὺς παῖδας εἶναι σπουδαίους καὶ τὰν 
16 γυναῖκας σπουδαίας. ἀναγκαῖον δὲ διαφέρειν " αἱ μὲν 
γὰρ γυναῖκες ἥμισυ μέρος τῶν ἐλευθέρων, ἐκ δὲ τῶν παί- 
δων οἱ κοινωνοὶ γίνονται τῆς πολιτείας. ὥστ᾽ ἐπεὶ περὶ 
μὲν τούτων διώρισται, περὶ δὲ τῶν λουπῶν ἐν ἄλλοις λεκ- 
τέον, ἀφέντες ὡς τέλος ἔχοντας τοὺς νῦν λόγους, ἄλλην 
ἀρχὴν ποιησάμενοι λέγωμεν, καὶ πρῶτον ἐπισκεψώμεθα 
περὶ τῶν ἀποφηναμένων περὶ τῆς πολιτείας τῆς ἀρίστης. 


should be good and the women good; and important it must neces- 
sarily be. Jor women are half the free population ; and it is from 
children that grow the members of the constitution. And so since 
our decisions have been given on these points, and we must speak 
elsewhere of what remains, let us dismiss this present subject as 
being completed, and make a fresh beginning of our argument ; and 
let us first examine the theories that have been set forth in the 
Ideally best constitution. 


ΠΟΛΙΤΙΚΩ͂Ν Γ. 


A a 
T@ περὶ πολιτείας ἐπισκοποῦντι, Kal τίς ἑκάστη καὶ 1 
4 Ἂς ~ 

ποία TLS, σχεδὸν πρώτη σκέψις περὶ πόλεως ἰδεῖν, τί TOT 
2 X\ € ἫΝ - a \ 2 a Δ ἃς: la 
ἐστὶν ἡ πόλις" νῦν yap ἀμφισβητοῦσιν, ob μὲν φάσκοντες 

Ἂν x na τ κ᾿ 
τὴν πόλιν πεπραχέναι τὴν πρᾶξιν, οἵ δ᾽ οὐ τὴν πόλιν ἀλλὰ 

Ἂς ? , tal lol 
THY ὀλυγαρχίαν ἢ τὸν τύραννον. τοῦ δὲ πολιτικοῦ Kal TOD 
νομοθέτου πᾶσαν ὁρῶμεν τὴν πραγματείαν οὖσαν περὶ 

# lal 
πόλιν" ἡ δὲ πολιτεία τῶν THY πόλιν οἰκούντων ἐστὶ τάξις 

Ν aA 
Tes. ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἡ πόλις | τῶν συγκειμένων, καθάπερ ἄλλο τι Σ 
τῶν ὅλων μὲν συνεστώτων δ᾽ ἐκ πολλῶν μορίων, δῆλον 
“ re ἢ rd e€ , a 
ὅτι πρότερον ὁ πολίτης EnTNTZoS* ἡ γὰρ πόλις πολιτῶν 
a , a 
175 TL πλῆθός ἐστιν. ὥστε τίνα χρὴ καλεῖν πολίτην καὶ τίς 


If we wish to examine State Government, and see to what 
class each particular case belongs, and what character it possesses, 
perhaps our first step should be to consider the State, and see what 
sort of thing, after ail, the State is. For, at the present moment, 
different people take different views; some saying that it is ‘the 
State’ which has done such or such a thing, and others that it is 
not ‘the State,’ but the ‘oligarchy,’ or the ‘ despot.’ Now the 
whole business of the statesman or legislator is, we see, concerned 
with a ‘State,’ and the government of it, or ‘constitution,’ is a 
particular organisation of the men who live in the State. And 
since the State belongs to the class of compound bodies, as much 
as anything else that is a whole itself, but yet is composed of many 
factors, it is clear that it is the citizen who must be first discovered. 
For the State is an aggregate of citizens, so that we must try and 
find out what man it is to whom we must give the name of citizen 





1 Cf. Bk. I. ch. 1. 8. 
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ὁ πολίτης ἐστὶ σκεπτέον. καὶ yap ὁ πολίτης ἀμφισβη- 
τεῖται πολλάκις" οὐ γὰρ τὸν αὐτὸν ὁμολογοῦσι πάντες 
εἶναι πολίτην" ἔστι γάρ τις ὃς ἐν δημοκρατίᾳ πολίτης ὧν 
ἐν ὀλιγαρχίᾳ πολλάκις οὐκ ἔστι πολίτης. τοὺς μὲν οὖν 
8 ἄλλως πως τυγχάνοντας ταύτης τῆς προσηγορίας, οἷον 
τοὺς ποιητοὺς πολίτας, ἀφετέον. ὁ δὲ πολίτης οὐ τῷ οἰκεῖν 
που πολίτης ἐστίν" καὶ γὰρ μέτοικοι καὶ δοῦλοι κοινωνοῦσι 
4 τῆς οἰκήσεως. οὐδ᾽ οἱ τῶν δικαίων μετέχοντες οὕτως ὥστε 
καὶ δίκην ὑπέχειν καὶ δικάζεσθαι" τοῦτο γὰρ ὑπάρχει καὶ 
τοῖς ἀπὸ συμβόλων κοινωνοῦσιν" καὶ γὰρ ταῦτα τούτοις 
ὑπάρχει. πολλαχοῦ μὲν οὖν οὐδὲ τούτων τελέως οἱ 
5 μέτοικοι μετέχουσιν, ἀλλὰ νέμειν ἀνάγκη προστάτην. διὸ 
ἀτελῶς πὼς μετέχουσι τῆς τοιαύτης κοινωνίας" ἀλλὰ 
καθάπερ καὶ παῖδας τοὺς μήπω Ov ἡλικίαν ? ἐγγεγραμμέ- 


and who the real citizen is. For the word citizen also is often 
understood in different senses. All people do not agree in calling 
the same man a citizen, for it is possible to find a man who, 
although a citizen in a democracy, is very likely nota citizen in an 
oligarchy. We may, indeed, dismiss those who have, by some ac- 
‘cidental means or other, gained this name, as. for instance, citizens 
by adoption. The citizen is not such in virtue of residence ina 
particular place, for aliens also, and slaves, share the qualification 
of residence. Nor, again, are those persons citizens who have the 
benefit of the law just so far as to be defendants or plaintiffs in a 
suit; for this right belongs also to those who are associated by 
commercial treaties, and these privileges also belong to aliens. In 
many cases, certainly, the aliens do not possess even these in a full 
sense, but must find a patron to appear for them; and so it is in 
an imperfect sense that they have a part in this form of associa- 
tion, just as in the case of children who have not yet been enrolled 
on the list of citizens on account of their youth, and old men who 





2 ἐγγεγραμμένους, i.e. in the register of the demus, τὸ λεξιαρχικὸν 
‘ypapparetov, Names were entered on this when the member reached 
the age of 18. 
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vous καὶ τοὺς γέροντας " τοὺς ἀφειμένους, φατέον εἶναι μέν 
πὼς πολίτας, οὐχ ἁπλῶς δὲ λίαν ἀλλὰ προστιθέντας τοὺς 
μὲν ἀτελεῖς τοὺς δὲ παρηκμακότας ἤ τι τοιοῦτον ἕτερον" 
οὐδὲν γὰρ διαφέρει" δῆλον γὰρ τὸ λεγόμενον" ξητοῦμεν 
γὰρ τὸν ἁπλῶς πολίτην καὶ μηδὲν ἔχοντα τοιοῦτον ἔγκλημα 
διορθώσεως δεόμενον, ἐπεὶ καὶ περὶ τῶν ἀτίμων καὶ φυ- 
γάδων ἔστι τὰ τοιαῦτα καὶ διαπορεῖν καὶ λύειν. πολίτης 6 
δ᾽ ἁπλῶς οὐδενὶ τῶν ἄλλων ὁρίζεται μᾶλλον ἢ τῷ μετέχειν 
κρίσεως καὶ ἀρχῆς. τῶν δ᾽ ἀρχῶν al μέν εἰσι διῃρημέναι 
κατὰ χρόνον, ὥστ᾽ ἐνίας μὲν ὅλως δὶς τὸν αὐτὸν οὐκ ἔξεστιν 
ἄρχειν, ἢ διὰ τινῶν ὡρισμένων χρόνων" ὃ δ᾽ 4 ἀόριστος, οἷον 
ὁ δικαστὴς καὶ ἐκκλησιαστής. τάχα μὲν οὖν ἂν φαίη τις 7 
οὐδ᾽ ἄρχοντας εἶναι τοὺς τοιούτους, οὐδὲ μετέχειν διὰ ταῦτ᾽ 
ἀρχῆπ᾽ καίτοι γελοῖον τοὺς κυριωτάτους ἀποστερεῖν ἀρχῆς. 


have earned exemption, we must call them citizens in a certain 
sense, not quite absolutely, but must add the qualification of ‘im- 
perfect’ or ‘superannuated,’ or something similar (what it is makes 
no difference, for what is meant is quite clear): for we are looking 
for the citizen in the full sense of the word, open to no objection 
of this kind requiring a correction, since similar difficulties about 
persons who have lost their citizenship, or have been exiled, may be 


raised and explained. The citizen in the full sense is defined by 
nothing-so-well as ‘participation in the administration of justice 
and the offices of government.’ Offices are either definite in point of 
time, so that there are some which the same man may not hold twice 
under any circumstances, or only after the interval of a definite 
period, or indefinite, as that of the members of the judicial or 
legislative bodies. Perhaps it might be said that this latter class 
are not officials, and have no share of office in virtue of these 
privileges: and yet it is absurd to deprive those who are most 
powerful of the title of power. But let this make no difference, 





3 robs ἀφειμένους, i.e. past the age of 60. : ΠῚ 

4 ὃ ἀόριστος, a sudden change in the construction from the feminine 
abstract to the masculine concrete—a sort of attraction to the δικαστὴς 
καὶ ἐκκλησιαστής following. 


oo 
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is - oh = a 
ἀλλὰ διαφερέτω μηδέν" περὶ ὀνόματος yap ὁ Noyos* ἀνώ- 
fo / 
vupov γὰρ τὸ κοινὸν ἐπὶ δικαστοῦ καὶ ἐκκλησιαστοῦ, τί 
a nr a ra ‘4 
δεῖ ταῦτ᾽ ἄμφω καλεῖν. ἔστω δὴ διορισμοῦ χάριν ἀόριστος 
A 
ἀρχή. τίθεμεν δὴ πολίτας τοὺς οὕτω μετέχοντας. ὁ μὲν 
5 ΓΑ » ἃ 5 , / ἊΝ ᾿ \ 
οὖν μάλιστ᾽ ἂν ἐφαρμόσας πολίτης ἐπὶ πάντας τοὺς λε- 
‘ eee chk 
γομένους πολίτας σχεδὸν τοιοῦτος ἐστίν" ὅ δεῖ δὲ μὴ Aav- 
θάνειν ὅτι τῶν πραγμάτων ἐν οἷς τὰ ὑποκείμενα διαφέρει 
a a x 
τῷ εἴδει, καὶ TO μὲν αὐτῶν ἐστὶ πρῶτον τὸ δὲ δεύτερον τὸ 
δ᾽ ἐχόμενον, ἢ τὸ παράπαν οὐδέν ἐστιν, ἣ τοιαῦτα, τὸ 
ΓΑ x t B a - - na δ} 
κοινόν, ἢ γλίσχρως. τὰς δὲ πολιτείας ὁρῶμεν εἴδει 
διαφερούσας ἀλλήλων, καὶ τὰς μὲν ὑστέρας Tas δὲ προ- 
τέρας οὔσας" τὰς γὰρ ἡμαρτημένας καὶ παρεκβεβηκυίας 
ἀναγκαῖον ὑστέρας εἶναι τῶν ἀναμαρτήτων. τὰς δὲ 
, - ἐ 60. ΗΝ 4 
παρεκβεβηκυίας πῶς λέγομεν, ὃ ὕστερον ἔσταν φανερόν. 


for it is ἃ question of a name. For the common element between 
the two—the member of the judicial and the member of the legis- 
lative bodies—has no name by the'help of which we may find a 
common term forthem both. So let it be, for distinction sake, ‘an 
indefinite office ;’ and so we consider citizens those who are in this 
sense members of the association, Thus the meaning of ‘citizen,’ 
which would apply best to all who are now called citizens, may be 
said to be this, or something like this. But it must not escape us 
that in the case of general terms, when the meanings included are 
specifically different, one sense being the primary, another the 
secondary, and so on, there is either absolutely no common ele- 
ment in virtue of which they have this name, or only some petty 
resemblance. Now we see that constitutions are.specifically dif- 
ferent from each other, some being of a secondary and others of a 
primary nature; for those which have gone wrong and become 
perverted must necessarily be secondary in comparison with those 
which have not done so, What we mean by perverted consti- 
tution will appear later on. Therefore the citizen, under each 





5 δεῖ δὲ μὴ καιλ. Asan instance 5. Hilaire gives the use of the 
word ‘dog’ for (1) the animal, (2) the fish, (3) the star of that name. 
§ Cf. ch. vii. sub fin, 
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ev \ x £ ῳ ? a + ἐς 
ὥστε καὶ τὸν πολίτην ἕτερον ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι τὸν καθ᾽ 
τα ! 
ἑκάστην πολιτείαν. διόπερ ὁ ὃ λεχθεὶς ἐ ἐν μὲν δημοκρατίᾳ 
ἐμαιταιβ sets 
μάλιστ' ἐστὶ πολίτης, ἃ ἐν δὲ ταῖς ἄλλαις ἐνδέχεται μέν, οὐ 
μὴν ἀναγκαῖον. ἐνίαις γὰρ οὐκ ἔστι δῆμος, οὐδ᾽ ἐκκλησίαν 
νομίζουσιν ἀλλὰ συγκλήτους, καὶ τὰς δίκας δικάζουσι 
κατὰ μέρος, οἷον ἐν Λακεδαίμονι τὰς τῶν συμβολαίων 
δικάξει τῶν ἐφόρων ἄλλος ἄλλας, of δὲ γέροντες Tas 
, eo? 2" 5 , ee \ > \ Ἢ 
φονικάς, ἑτέρα δ᾽ ἴσως ἀρχή τις ἑτέρας. τὸν αὐτὸν δὲ 
τρόπον καὶ περὶ Καρχηδόνα" πάσας yap Τἀρχαί τινες 
κρίνουσι τὰς δίκας. ἀλλ᾽ ἔχει γὰρ διόρθωσιν ὁ τοῦ 
\ a oF , » c 
πολίτου διορισμός. ἐν γὰρ ταῖς ἄλλαις πολιτείαις οὐχ ὁ 
5 » 2 ue 2 \ ΄ > ἂρ 5. 
ἀόριστος ἄρχων ἐκκλησιαστής ἐστι καὶ δικαστής, ἀλλ᾽ ὁ 
κατὰ τὴν ἀρχὴν ὡρισμένος" τούτων γὰρ ἢ πᾶσιν ἢ τισὶν 
a , bi Γιὰ ΕἾ ἐν x x ΄ 
ἀποδέδοται τὸ βουλεύεσθαι καὶ δικάξειν ἢ περὶ πάντων 


particular form of constitution,.must also be distinct. Conse- 
quently the man with the qualification we named will be most 
truly @ citizen in a democracy; under other forms he may be so, 
but it is not absolutely necessary. For some forms have no de- 
mocratical element at all, nor have they a regular ecclesia or 
meeting of the people, but assemble them on special occasions, and 
they administer justice by special boards; for instance, at Lace- 
demon, the different ephors administer the different cases that arise 
under the law of contract, the senators take cases of homicide, and 
similarly particular officers other varieties of cases. The same 
method is adopted also at Carthage; for particular officers decide 
on cases of all sorts. But now our definition of the citizen 
admits of correction. For in the other forms of constitution (ie. 
not democracy) it is not the ‘indefinite officer ’ that is the member 
of the legislative and judicial bodies, but the particular person set 
apart for the particular office; for in these either all or some have 
the privilege of joining in the deliberations, and in the administra- 





7 Of. Bk. 11. ch. xi. 7: καὶ τὸ τὰς δίκας ὑπὸ τῶν ἀρχείων διχάζεσθαι 
πάσας, καὶ μὴ ἄλλας UW ἄλλων καθάπερ ἐν Λακεδαίμονι. The ἀρχεῖα τε 
boards of magistrates, are here called ἀρχαί τινες, 


we 
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a ¢ a , 
12 ἢ περὶ τινῶν. τίς μὲν οὖν ἐστὶν ὁ πολίτης, ἐκ τούτων 
φανερόν" ᾧ γὰρ ἐξουσία κοινωνεῖν ἀρχῆς βουλευτικῆς ἢ 
an & Lg a t 
κριτικῆς, πολίτην ἤδη λέγομεν εἶναι ταύτης τῆς πόλεως, 
πόλιν δὲ τὸ τῶν τοιούτων πλῆθος ἱκανὸν πρὸς αὐτάρ- 
a aA - * Ἂ A 5 
2 xevav ζωῆς, ὧς ἁπλῶς εἰπεῖν. ὁρίζονται δὴ πρὸς THY χρῆσιν 
\ 2 ES t a ἃ \ 60 Γ , 
πολίτην τὸν ἐξ ἀμφοτέρων πολιτῶν καὶ μὴ θατέρου μόνον, 
¢ x fa) \ a 
οἷον πατρὸς ἢ μητρός" οἱ δὲ καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἐπὶ πλέον ζητοῦσιν, 
| ἡ 4 a Xx fal x is A 3 
οἷον ἐπὶ πάππους δύο ἢ τρεῖς ἢ πλείους. οὕτω δὴ 
a ᾿- Γι / x 
ὁριζομένων πολιτικῶς Kal ταχέως, ἀποροῦσί τινες τὸν 
[οἷ yw ¢ 
2 τρίτον ἐκεῖνον ἢ τέταρτον, πῶς ἔσται πολίτης. ‘Topylas 
ἊΝ; = £ a ὦ XX yy 5» a 3 ? rd 
μὲν οὖν ὁ Λεοντῖνος, τὰ μὲν ἴσως ἀπορῶν τὰ δ᾽ sipwvevd- 
Υ 7 i + By ΠΕ. fal ¢ an 
μενος, ἔφη: καθάπερ SAmous εἶναι τοὺς ὑπὸ THY ὁλμοποιῶν 
x: lot 
πεποιημένους, οὕτω καὶ Λαρισσαίους τοὺς ὑπὸ τῶν 3 δη- 
an 5. / 
μιουργῶν πεποιημένους" εἶναι γάρ Twas Ξλαρισσοποιούς. 


tion of justice, either in all cases or in some. It is now clear who 
the citizen is; we can now say that that man who has a right to 


take his ps part 1 in the office of counsellor or judge is a citizen of the 
sufficient.to provide for the wants of life by itself is, roughly 
speaking, a State. 

People do for practical purposes define a citizen as the child 
of citizens on both sides, and not of one parent alone, whether 
father or mother; others seek to go further still—as far, for 
instance, 88 two, three, or more generations of ancestors. Taking 
this practical and hasty definition, the difficulty arises in what way 
is the third or fourth ancestor to be a citizen? Gorgias, of 
Leontium, partly in a real, partly in a pretended difficulty, said 
that just as kettles were those which had been made by the kettle- 
makers, so those were Larisszeans who had been made so by their 
magistrates, for some of these were larissa- (or kettle-) makers. 





1 Topyias, the celebrated Sophist, the hero of the Platonie dialogue 
of that name. 

2 δημιουργῶν, an ambiguous word, implying artificers as well as ma- 
gistrates. 

3 Λαρισσοποιούς, copper kettles made at Larissa, were apparently 
called λαρισσαὶ or λαρισσαῖοι. 


1 
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Ν᾽ 5. a Ὧν τ > Ν a 
ἔστι © ἁπλοῦν" εἰ γὰρ μετεῖχον κατὰ τὸν ῥηθέντα διο- 3 
\ a , a νὴ 
ρισμὸν τῆς πολιτείας, ‘aay ἂν πολῖται" καὶ γὰρ οὐ 
ὃ = > , Ὁ > , Dy + t 5 \ 
υνατὸν ἐφαρμόττειν TO ἐκ πολίτου ἢ ἐκ πολίτιδος ἐπὶ 
cal Ee b a xX = 
TOV πρώτων οἰκησάντων 7) κτισάντων. ἀλλ᾽ ἴσως ἐκεῖνοι 
fas u t lal 
μᾶλλον ἔχουσιν ἀπορίαν, ὅσοι μετέσχον μεταβολῆς γενο- 
᾿ Kg τ 
μένης πολιτείας, οἷον Ἀθήνησιν ἐποίησε > Ἰζλεισθένης μετὰ 
\ n ,ὕ ᾿ 
τὴν τῶν τυράννων ἐκβολήν" πολλοὺς γὰρ ἐφυλέτευσε 
ξένους καὶ ὃ δούλους (καὶ) μετοίκους. τὸ δ᾽ ἀμφισβήτημα 4 
Ἂς # * \ 3 Ε΄ t b Ἂς Ld ba a 
πρὸς TOUTOUS ἐστὶν OV TIS πολίτης. ἀλλὰ πότερον ἀδίκως 
ἢ δικαίως. καίτοι κἂν τοῦτό τις ἔτι προσαπορήσειεν, 


° Gp’ εἰ μὴ δικαίως ππολίτης, οὐ πολίτης; ὧς ταὐτὸ δυναμένου 


oO 


τοῦ τ᾽ ἀδίκου καὶ τοῦ ψευδοῦς. ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ὁρῶμεν καὶ 


Really the matter is simple ; for if these ancestors were members 
of the constitution in the sense our definition requires, they were 
citizens. Indeed, it is not easy to apply the qualification of having 
citizen father or mother in the case of original settlers or the 
founders of a state. But perhaps another class involves a greater 
difficulty—namely, those who have become members in consequence 
of a change in the constitution, as Cleisthenes, for example, effected 
at Athens after the expulsion of the despots, for he included in the 
tribes many foreigners and slaves residing in the city. But the 
real question in regard to these persons is not which of themare really 
citizens, but are they such illegally or legally ? And yet someone 
might here raise the further difficulty, ‘If a man is not legally a 
citizen, does it not follow that he really is not a citizen at all?’ on 
the ground that that which is illegal is equivalent to what is false. 
But since we sometimes find men even holding office and power 





4 ἦσαν (ἂν) πολῖται, omitting the ἂν with Congreve. _ 
5 Κλεισθένης, who raised the number of Athenian tribes from four 


to ten. 8.6. 508. ᾿ 

8 δούλους μετοίκους. Cf. Grote, iv. 170, note 1, who considers that 
ξένοι μέτοικοι and δοῦλοι μέτοικοι are correlative terms, the latter ex- 
pressing ‘ intelligent slaves, living apart from their masters in a stato 
between slavery and freedom, working partly on condition of a fixed 
payment to him, partly for themselves.’ 


M 
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ἄρχοντάς τινας ἀδίκως, ods ἄρχειν μὲν φήσομεν ἀλλ᾽ οὐ 
δικαίως, ὁ δὲ πολίτης ἀρχῇ τινὶ διωρισμένος ἐστίν (ὁ γὰρ 
κοινωνῶν τῆς τοιᾶσδε ἀρχῆς πολίτης ἐστίν; ὡς ἔφαμεν), 
8 δῆλον ὅτι πολίτας μὲν εἶναι φατέον καὶ ᾿ τούτους, περὶ δὲ 
τοῦ δικαίως ἢ μὴ δικαίως συνάπτει Tpos τὴν εἰρημένην 
Ξητρότερον ἀμφισβήτησιν. ἀποροῦσι γάρ τινες πόθ᾽ ἡ 
πόλις ἔπραξε καὶ πότε οὐχ ἡ πόλις, οἷον ὅταν ἐξ ὀλιγαρ- 
2 χίας ἢ τυραννίδος γένηται δημοκρατία. τότε γὰρ οὔτε 
τὰ συμβόλαια ἔνιοι βούλονται διαλύειν, ὧς οὐ τῆς πόλεως 
ἀλλὰ τοῦ τυράννου λαβόντος, οὔτ᾽ ἄλλα πολλὰ τῶν 
τοιούτων; WS ἐνίας τῶν πολιτειῶν τῷ κρατεῖν οὔσας, ἀλλ᾽ 
οὐ διὰ τὸ κοινῇ συμφέρον. εἴπερ οὖν καὶ δημοκρατοῦνταί 
τίνες κατὰ τὸν τρόπον τοῦτον, ὁμοίως τῆς πόλεως φατέον 


illegally, to whom we must give the title of holding office, but not 
of holding it legally, and since the citizen is marked out as such in 
virtue of a certain office (for he who is admitted to such or such 
an office is a citizen according to our definition), it clearly follows 
that we extend the term citizen also to the class which we are 
considering, while the question whether their admission was legal 
or illegal connects itself with the difficulty which we mentioned at 
the beginning of the book. 

For some raise the question, when is it the state that has been 
the agent, and when is it not the state; as, for instance, on a demo- 
eracy taking the place of an oligarchy or despotism. For in that 
case some persons refuse either to meet the contracts in hand on 
the ground that it was not the State, but the despot who entered 
upon them, or to perform any similar obligation, on the ground 
that some forms of constitution exist purely in virtue of superior 
strength, instead of for the common good. Further, sinée some 
democratical governments rest on the same ground, we must say 
that the acts of a constitution of that sort are the acts of the state 





1 τούτους. Such as those introduced by Cleisthenes, ὅσοι μετέσχον 
μεταβολῇς γενομένης. 
2 προτέρον in ch. 1.1. 
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εἶναι ταύτης τὰς τῆς πολιτείας ταύτης πράξεις καὶ τὰς 
ἐκ τῆς ὀλιγαρχίας καὶ τῆς τυραννίδος. ἔοικε δ’ οἰκεῖος ὁ 8 
λόγος εἶναι τῆς ἀπορίας ταύτης, πῶς ποτὲ χρὴ λέγειν τὴν 
πόλιν εἶναι τὴν αὐτὴν ἢ μὴ τὴν αὐτὴν ἀλλ᾽ ἑτέραν. ἡ μὲν 
οὖν ἐπιπολαιοτάτη τῆς ἀπορίας ζήτησις περὶ τὸν τόπον 
καὶ τοὺς ἀνθρώπους ἐστίν" ἐνδέχεται γὰρ διαζευχθῆναι 
τὸν τόπον καὶ τοὺς ἀνθρώπους. καὶ τοὺς μὲν ἕτερον τοὺς 
δ᾽ ἕτερον οἰκῆσαι τόπον. ταύτην μὲν οὖν πραοτέραν θετέον 4 
τὴν ἀπορίαν" πολλαχῶς γὰρ τῆς πόλεως λεγομένης ἐστί 
πὼς εὐμάρεια τῆς τοιαύτης ζητήσεως. ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ τῶν 
τὸν αὐτὸν τόπον κατοικούντων ἀνθρώπων πότε δεῖ νομίζειν 
μίαν εἶναι τὴν πόλιν. οὐ γὰρ δὴ τοῖς τείχεσιν" εἴη yap 5 
ἂν Πελοποννήσῳ περιβαλεῖν ἕν τεῖχος. τοιαύτη δ᾽ ἴσως 
ἐστὶ καὶ Βαβυλὼν καὶ πᾶσα ἥτις ἔχει περιγραφὴν μᾶλλον 


in which it exists, just as much as the acts of an oligarchy or 
despotism are the acts of their respective states. Alin to this 
difficulty appears to be the question, ‘ By what rule are we ever to 
call the state the same, or not the same, but different?’ The most 
superficial mode of treating this difficulty is to look at the place 
and the inhabitants. For the place and the inhabitants can be 
separated, and some of the latter live in one place, and others in 
another. In this form, the difficulty must be considered of a milder 
character; for if the name of the state or city be applied to many 
places, it is comparatively easy to treat the question under this aspect. 
Similarly, if the inhabitants do live in the same place, the 
question still is when ought we to call the state the same; not, I 
suppose, when it is enclosed by walls, for it would be possible to 
throw a single wall round the whole of the Peloponnesus, and as 
an instance of this sort, we may take Babylon, and every city whose 
circumference more suits a nation thanastate. And when Babylon 





8 διαζευχθῆναι, e.g. the Athenians at the time of the invasion of 
Xerxes, when some took refuge in Salamis, others elsewhere. 

4 Βαβιλών. Cf. Herod. i. 178, who gives the circumference of the 
walls at 480 stadia, the shape being quadrangular, each face of 120 


stadia. 
M 2 
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ἃ / ¥ € ‘a 
ἔθνους ἢ πόλεως" ἧς γέ φασιν ἑαλωκυίας τρίτην ἡμέραν 
in) οἷ \ X tA 
δοὐύκ αἰσθέσθαι τι μέρος THs πόλεως, ἀλλὰ περὶ μὲν ταύ- 
n > ἊΣ 6 a a Ἂν ἐδ ἐπ # * 
τὴϑ9 τῆς ἀπορίας "εἰς ἄλλον καιρὸν χρήσιμος ἡ σκέψις 


σ» 


περὶ γὰρ μεγέθους τῆς πόλεως, τό τε πόσον καὶ πότερον 
ἔθνος ἕν ἢ πλείω συμφέρει, δεῖ μὴ λανθάνειν τὸν πτολιτικόν" 
ἀλλὰ τῶν αὐτῶν κατοικούντων τὸν αὐτὸν τόπον, πτότερον 
ἕως ἂν ἢ τὸ γένος ταὐτὸ τῶν κατοικούντων; τὴν αὐτὴν 
εἶναι φατέον πόλιν, καίπερ ἀεὶ τῶν μὲν φθειρομένων τῶν 
δὲ γινομένων, ὥσπερ καὶ ποταμοὺς εἰώθαμεν λέγειν τοὺς 
αὐτοὺς καὶ κρήνας τὰς αὐτάς, καίπερ ἀεὶ τοῦ μὲν ἐπυγι- 
νομένου νάματος τοῦ δ᾽ ὑπεξιόντος, ἢ τοὺς μὲν ἀνθρώπους 
φατέον εἶναι τοὺς αὐτοὺς διὰ τὴν τοιαύτην αἰτίαν, τὴν δὲ 


ἘΠ 


re c Pe δ᾿ a 2 ‘ ι , " 
πόλιν ἑτέραν ; εἴπερ γάρ ἐστι κοινωνία TLS ἡ πόλις, ἔστιν 
Ν cal t / lel 
δὲ κοινωνία πολιτῶν, πολιτείας γινομένης ἑτέρας τῷ εἴδει 
( Y na ὩΣ: 2 lad [ἢ τ 
καὶ διαφερούσης τῆς πολιτείας ἀνωγκαῖον εἶναι δόξειεν 


was taken, theysay part of the city was not aware οἵ 1ῦ for three days. 
But the inquiry into this difficulty is one adapted for another and 
fitting time. For what is the right size of a state, and whether it is 
best that it should consist of one tribe or more, are questions which 
oughtnotto escape the attentionof the statesman. But assuming that 
the same men are living in the same place, ought we, as long as the 
race of the inhabitants continues the same, to call the state the same, 
though some individuals be continually dying, and others coming 
into the world (just as we commonly speak of rivers and fountains 
as the same, although one wave is continually coming on and 
another passing away), or should we say that it is the men only 
who are the same on these grounds, but that the state is different? 
For_since the state is a certain association, and an association of 
citizens, when the relation of the citizens, i.e. the constitution, be- 
comes specifically other than it was, and is thus changed, it would: 
appear necessarily to follow that the state also is not the same, just 





5 For the ignorance of one part of the city that the other had been 
taken, see Herod. i. 191. 
5 eis ἄλλον καιρὸν, see Bk. LV. iv. 3. 
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ἂν καὶ τὴν πόλιν εἶναι μὴ τὴν αὐτήν, ὥσπερ γε καὶ χορὸν 
ὁτὲ μὲν κωμιιτὸν ὁτὲ δὲ τραγικὸν ἕτερον εἶναί φαμεν, τῶν 
αὐτῶν πολλάκις ἀνθρώπων ὄντων. ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ πᾶσαν § 
ἄλλην κοινωνίαν καὶ σύνθεσιν ἑτέραν, ἂν εἶδος ἕτερον ἢ 
τῆς συνθέσεως, οἷον ἃ ἁρμονίαν τῶν αὐτῶν φθόγγων ἑτέραν 
εἶναι λέγομεν, ἂν ὁτὲ μὲν ἡ Δώριος ὁ ὁτὲ δὲ Φρύγιος. εἰ Ὃν 9 
τοῦτον ἔχε: τὸν τρόπον; φανερὸν ὅτι μάλιστα λεκτέον τὴν 
αὐτὴν πόλιν εἰς τὴν πολιτείαν βλέποντας" ὄνομα δὲ καλεῖν 
ἕτερον ἢ ταὐτὸν ἔξεστι καὶ τῶν αὐτῶν κατοικούντων 
αὐτὴν καὶ πάμπαν ἑτέρων ἀνθρώπων. εἰ δὲ δίκαιον 
διαλύειν ἢ μὴ διαλύειν, ὅταν εἰς ἑτέραν μεταβάλλῃ 
πολιτείαν ἡ πόλις, λόγος ἕτερος. 

cGy δὲ νῦν εἰρημένων ἐχόμενόν ἐστιν ἐπισκέψασθαι 4 
πότερον τὴν αὐτὴν ἀρετὴν ἀνδρὸς ἀγαθοῦ καὶ πολίτου 
σπουδαίου θετέον, ἢ μὴ τὴν αὐτήν. ἀλλὰ μὴν εἴ γε τοῦτο 


as we say that ᾧ chorus appearing on one occasion as comic,.and on 
another as tragic, is not the same, though very likely the individual 
members of it are the same; and, similarly, we speak of every other 
association and composite body as differing, if the character of its 
composition differs, as we call the music of the same sounds different, 
if they are in one case arranged in the Dorian, in another in the 
Phrygian style. If this view be correct, it is clear that we should, 
with most accuracy, speak of the identity of a state by regarding 
its constitution. It is quite possible to give it the same or a 
different name when the same men dwell in it, and also when they 
are quite different. But whether it is right to discharge contracts, 
or to repudiate them, when the state assumes a different constitu- 
tion, is quite another question. 

Next to the subjects which we have just discussed comes the 
investigation, whether the same excellence should be held to mark 
the good man and the good citizen, or not the same. Certainly, if 





1Ch.iv. Seo Eth. v.e.v. 11. οὐ γὰρ ἔσως ταὐτὸν ἀνδρί τ᾽ ἀγαθῷ 
εἶναι καὶ πολίτῃ παντί. 
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Lal fal an ΄ \ [οἷ 
τυχεῖν δεῖ ζητήσεως, τὴν τοῦ πολίτου τύπῳ τινὶ πρῶτον 
0 > n n Ε 
ληπτέον. ὥσπερ οὗν ὁ πλωτὴρ εἷς τις τῶν κοινωνῶν ἐστίν, 
[ἡ \ x. , κε fal δὲ λ Ψ "4 
οὕτω καὶ τὸν πολίτην φαμέν. τῶν OF πλωτήρων καΐπερ 
a x a 
ἀνομοίων ὄντων τὴν δύναμιν (ὃ μὲν γάρ ἐστιν ἐρέτης, ὃ 
a ἃ uy , 
δὲ κυβερνήτης, ὃ δὲ πρῳρεύς: ὃ δ᾽ ἄλλην τιν᾽ ἔχων τοιαύ- 
a ἣν 
τὴν ἐπωνυμίαν) δῆλον ὡς ὁ μὲν ἀκριβέστατος ἑκάστου 
- - x x , 
λόγος ἴδιος ἔσται τῆς ἀρετῆς, ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ κοινός TLS 
n lol ἣν ly 
ἐφαρμόσει πᾶσιν. ἡ yap σωτηρία τῆς ναυτιλίας ἔργον 
ἐστὶν αὐτῶν πάντων᾽ τούτου γὰρ ἕκαστος ὀρέγεται τῶν 
a a , 
πλωτήρων. ὁμοίως τοίνυν καὶ τῶν πολιτῶν, καίπερ 
ἀνομοίων ὄντων, ἡ σωτηρία τῆς κοινωνίας ἔργον ἐστί, 
κοινωνία δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἡ πολιτεία" διὸ τὴν ἀρετὴν ἀναγκαῖον 
a Ἂν Yj 
εἶναι τοῦ πολίτου πρὸς τὴν πολιτείαν. εἴπερ οὖν ἔστι 
πλείω πολιτείας εἴδη, δῆλον ὧς οὐκ ἐνδέχεται τοῦ σπου- 
t , f 3 \ be \ ra \ τ 
δαίου πολίτου μίαν ἀρετὴν. εἶναι τὴν τελείαν" τὸν ὃ 
3 3 ba Ἄς, ἊΨ κ᾿ 2 ἊΣ ὩΣ oe εξ 
ἀγαθὸν ἄνδρα φαμὲν εἶναι κατ᾽ ἀρετὴν τελείαν. ὅτι μὲν 
we are to succeed in this examination, we must first in outline 
determine the excellence of the citizen. Just as the sailor is a 
single unit among those associated with him, so, do we say, is the 
citizen; and although sailors differ from each other in their par- 
ticular abilities (one is rower, another pilot, another look-out man, 
another something else, with a similar special name), it is clear that 
while the most accurate description of each will be the one con- 
tined to his individual excellence, there will still be some common 
name which will equally well apply to all. For safety on their 
voyage is the object and function of all, since it is this that each 
individual sailor makes his aim. Similarly. citizens, although 
individually dissimilar, have the safety of the association as their 
object and function, and it is the constitution which is their asso- 
ciation ; and therefore the excellence of the citizen should be in 
some relation to the constitution of which he isa member. Since, 
then, there are several forms of constitution, itis clearly impossible 
that there should be one complete excellence to mark the good 
citizen. But the good man, we say, is such in virtue of complete 
excellence. It is, therefore, now clear that it is quite possible that 
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μὴ Ἂν ’ ra ἢ - 
οὖν ἐνδέχεται πολίτην ὄντα σπουδαῖον μὴ κεκτῆσθαι τὴν 
? Ἂς yp od nn 
ἀρετὴν καθ᾽ ἣν σπουδαῖος ἀνήρ, φανερόν" οὐ μὴν ἀλλὰ 
\ >» if n - 
καὶ κατ᾽ ἄλλον τρόπον ἔστι διαποροῦντας ἐπελθεῖν τὸν 
+ 4. , x an > f 
αὐτὸν λόγον περὶ τῆς ἀρίστης πολιτείας. εἰ γὰρ ἀδύνατον δ 
ἐξ © tA ὃ ,ὔ v 7 ἢ a 2 ef 
ἐξ ἁπάντων σπουδαίων ὄντων εἶναι πόλιν, δεῖ δ᾽ ἕκαστον 
εἶ > 3 Ἃς yy io o nN an 
τὸ καθ᾽ αὑτὸν ἔργον εὖ ποιεῖν, τοῦτο δ᾽ ἀπ᾽ aperis* ἐπεὶ 
7 3 Νὴ x t * x 
δ᾽ ἀδύνατον ὁμοίους εἶναι πάντας τοὺς πολίτα», οὐκ ἂν 
»ν τὰ > Ν τῷ Ἂ > Ν 2 a x ἊΣ νὴ 
εἴη μία ἀρετὴ πολίτου καὶ ἀνδρὸς ἀγαθοῦ. τὴν μὲν γὰρ 
Ἂ i ae 
τοῦ σπουδαίου πολίτου δεῖ πᾶσιν ὑπάρχειν (οὕτω yap 
eS ’ > a eA fal 
ἀρίστην ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι τὴν πόλιν), τὴν δὲ TOD ἀνδρὸς 
[ον 5 Lal > ¢ tal 
τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ ἀδύνατον, εἰ μὴ πάντας ἀναγκαῖον ἀγαθοὺς 
a 
εἶναι τοὺς ἐν τῇ σπουδαίᾳ πόλει πολίτας. ἔτι ἐπεὶ ἐξ 6 
δ τὴ £ if cA a ts 3 = lol ® € 
ἀνομοίων ἡ πόλις, ὥσπερ ζῷον εὐθὺς ee ψυχῆς καὶ σώ- 
Ἄς x > ¥ x τ if \ ? ΄ nS 2 A 
ματος καὶ ψυχὴ ἐκ λόγου καὶ ὀρέξεως καὶ οἰκία ἐξ ἀνδρὸς 
Ν & n 
καὶ γυναικὸς Kal κτῆσις ἐκ δεσπότου καὶ δούλου, τὸν 
: i 
αὐτὸν τρόπον καὶ πόλις ἐξ ἁπάντων τε τούτων καὶ πρὸς 


ἃ citizen, though good as such, should not possess the excellence 
which characterises the good man. Not but that we may not in 
another manner discuss the best constitution, and arrive at the same 
result. For if it is impossible that a state should be composed of 
good men without exception, and yet each member ought to perform 
his own peculiar function well (which he must do in virtue of some 
excellence), and since it is impossible that all citizens should be ex- 
actly similar (or ‘peers’), we arrive at the conclusion that there will 
not be one and the same excellence to characterise the citizen and the 
good man. For the excellence of the good citizen must belong to 
all the individuals (for it is necessarily on this assumption that the 
state can be the best possible), but the excellence of the good man 
cannot possibly do so, unless all the citizens in a good state must 
necessarily be good men. Again, since the state is composed of 
dissimilar elements (just as a living being, to begin with, is com- 
posed of soul and body, and a soul again of reason and desire, and 
a household of husband and wife, and property of master and slave, 
and similarly a state of all these and other dissimilar kinds of 
elements as well), it necessarily follows that the excellence of all 
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fal 9 ὦ Ἢ 
τούτοις ἐξ ἄλλων ἀνομοίων συνέστηκεν εἰδῶν. ἀνάγκη μὴ 
an an oe ἧς 
μίαν εἶναι τὴν τῶν πολιτῶν πάντων ἀρετήν; ὥσπερ οὐδὲ 
lol lal Fa 
τῶν χορευτῶν κορυφαίου καὶ παραστάτου. διότι μὲν 
a > 4 
τοίνυν ἁπλῶς οὐχ ἡ αὐτή, φανερὸν ἐκ τούτων" GAN apa 
# 
ἔσται τινὸρ ἡ αὐτὴ ἀρετὴ πολίτου τε σπουδαίου καὶ 
Ν "ἢ 
ἀνδρὸς σπουδαίου; φαμὲν δὴ τὸν ἄρχοντα τὸν σπου- 
al ® 
Saiov ἀγαθὸν εἶναι καὶ φρόνιμον, Tov δὲ πολιτικὸν ἀναγ- 
a 5. \ 
καῖον εἶναι φρόνιμον. καὶ τὴν παιδείαν δ᾽ εὐθὺς ἑτέραν 
εἶναι λέγουσί τινες τοῦ ἄρχοντος, ὥσπερ καὶ φαίνονται 
“ a t 
οἱ τῶν βασιλέων υἱεῖς ἱππικὴν καὶ πολεμικὴν TaLsEevo- 
μενοι, καὶ Ἐὐριπίδης φησὶ 3’ μή μοι τὰ κόμψ᾽, GAN ὧν 
πόλει δεῖ, ὡς οὖσάν τινα ἄρχοντος παιδείαν. εἰ δὲ ἡ 
4. Ἂ 32 ‘ EA Ἕ > nr \ L 5, με ἊΝ a] A 
αὐτὴ ἀρετὴ ἄρχοντός τε ἀγαθοῦ Kai ἀνδρὸς ἀγαθοῦ, 
t cae} \ Ne ἃ , > ε ἌΝ 5G ἊΝ x 
πολίτης © ἐστὶ καὶ ὁ ἀρχόμενοΞ55 οὐχ ἡ AUTH ἁπλῶς ἂν 
the citizens is not one and the same, any more than ina chorus the 
excellence of the leader is the same as that of the next in order. 
Therefore that, as a general rule, it (i. e. excellence in the citizen 
and the good man) is not the same is obvious from these con- 
siderations: but will there not be any particular case where we 
shall find, at the same time, the excellence both of the good citizen 
and the good manP Yes, we can speak of the good ruler as 
morally good and practically wise, and the statesman generally 
must necessarily be a man of practical wisdom. Also, some speak 
of the education of the ruler as distinct to start with, just as we 
see the sons of kings instructed in the art of riding and military 
service. Juripides, too, says, ‘No ornamental arts I beg, but 
what the state wants,’ implying that there is a special education 
for aruler. Now, if the same excellence belongs both to the good 
ruler, and the good man, and yet he who is ruled is also a citizen, 
it follows that, as a general rule, the excellences of the citizen and 
the man will not coincide, but that in particular cases they will. 





* wh μοι, from the olus, a lost play of Euripides. 


μή μοι τὰ κομψὰ ποικίλοι γενοίατο 
ἀλλ᾽ ὧν πόλει δεῖ μεγάλα βουλεύοιντ᾽ ἀεί, 
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εἴη πολίτου καὶ ἀνδρός, τινὸς μέντοι πολίτου" οὐ γὰρ ἡ 
αὐτὴ ἄρχοντος καὶ πολίτου, καὶ διὰ τοῦτ᾽ ἴσως Ἰάσων 
ἔφη πεινῆν ὅτε μὴ τυραννοῖ, ὡς οὐκ ἐπιστάμενος ἰδιώτης 
εἶναι. ἀλλὰ μὴν ἐπαινεῖταί γε τὸ δύνασθαι ἄρχειν καὶ 
ἄρχεσθαι, καὶ πολίτου δοκίμου ἡ ἀρετὴ εἶναι τὸ δύνα- 
σθαι καὶ ἄρχειν καὶ ἄρχεσθαι καλῶς. εἰ οὖν τὴν μὲν 
τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ ἀνδρὸς τίθεμεν ἀρχικήν, τὴν δὲ τοῦ πολί- 
του ἄμφω, οὐκ ἂν εἴη ἄμφω ἐπαινετὰ ὁμοίως. ἐπεὶ οὖν 
ποτὲ δοκεῖ ἀμφότερα καὶ οὐ ταὐτὰ δεῖν τὸν ἄρχοντα μαν- 
θάνειν καὶ τὸν ἀρχόμενον, τὸν δὲ πολίτην ἀμφότερ᾽ ἐπί- 
στασθαι καὶ μετέχειν ἀμφοῖν, τοὐντεῦθεν ἂν κατίδοι TIS. 
ἔστι γὰρ ἀρχὴ δεσποτική" ταύτην δὲ τὴν περὶ τἀναγκαῖα 
λέγομεν, ἃ ποιεῖν ἐπίστασθαι τὸν ἄρχοντ᾽ οὐκ ἀναγκαῖον, 


For the excellences of the ruler and the ruled are not the same; and 
it was for this reason, perhaps, that Jason said that ‘he was always 
hungry when not a despot,’ meaning that he did not know how to 
be a private citizen. Still, praise is given to the capacity for both 
ruling, and being ruled, and the excellence of a perfect citizen is 
thought to consist in the capacity for either ruling or being ruled 
equally well. If, then, we consider the excellence of the good 
man as one adapted for ruling, and that of the citizen as adapted 
for both ruling and being ruled, the two will not be equally objects 
of praise. Since then it appears that there are times when both 
appear objects of praise, and that the ruler and the ruled ought 
not (as such) to be learning the same duties, while the general 
citizen should understand and have a part in both functions, what 
follows may be easily seen. For there is a form of rule which is 
that of a master over slaves, and this form, we say, is concerned 
with the necessaries of life, which it is not essential for the ruler 
to know how to produce, but only how to use (when produced) ; 





3 Ἰάσων, tyrant of Phere in Thessaly. He was a bold and ambitious 
man, and meditated the interference in Greek matters which we find 
later in Philip of Macedon. His plans were frustrated by his assassi- 
nation. 
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ἀλλὰ χρῆσθαι μᾶλλον" θάτερον δὲ καὶ ἀνδραποδῶδες. 

12 λέγω δὲ θάτερον τὸ δύνασθαι καὶ ὑπηρετεῖν τὰς διακονικὰς 
πράξεις. δούλου δ᾽ εἴδη πλείω λέγομεν" αἱ γὰρ ἐργασίαι 
πλείους. ὧν ν ἈΕ δὲ eel Saas οἱ χερνῆτεϑ" οὗτοι δ᾽ 
εἰσίν, ὥσπερ σημαίνει καὶ τοὔνομ᾽ αὐτούς, οἱ ζῶντες ἀπὸ 
τῶν χειρῶν; ἐν οἷς ὁ βάναυσος τεχνίτης ἐστίν. διὸ Tap’ > 
ἐνίοις οὐ μετεῖχον οἱ δημιουργοὶ τὸ παλαιὸν ἀρχῶν, πρὶν 

18 δῆμον γενέσθαι τὸν ἔσχατον. τὰ μὲν οὖν ἔργα τῶν ἀρ- 
χομένων οὕτως οὐ δεῖ τὸν ἀγαθὸν οὐδὲ τὸν πολιτικὸν 
οὐδὲ τὸν πολίτην τὸν ἀγαθὸν μανθάνειν, εἰ μή ποτε 
χρείας χάριν αὐτῷ πρὸς αὑτόν" οὐ γὰρ ἔτι συμβαίνει 
γίνεσθαι τὸν pay δεσπότην τὸν δὲ δοῦλον. GAN ἔστι τις 
ἀρχὴ καθ᾽ ἣν ἄρχει τῶν ὁμοίων τῷ γένει καὶ τῶν ἔλευ- 

14 δερεῦνς ταύτην γὰρ λέγομεν εἶναι τὴν πολιτικὴν ἀρχήν; 
ἣν δεῖ τὸν ἄρχοντα ἀρχόμενον μαθεῖν, οἷον ἱππαρχεῖν 
ἱππαρχηθέντα, στρατηγεῖν στρατηγηθέντα καὶ ταξιαρ- 
the other kind of knowledge is the mark of the slave; and by the 
other kind, I mean the capacity for performing, and the performance 
of acts of service. Of slaves, again, we speak of several classes, for 
their tasks are several. One class are handicraftsmen, and these 
are, as the name also implies, those who live by the labour of their 
hands, in which class comes the low artisan. And for this reason, 
in some states, artificers were formerly not admitted to office 
until democracy had come in its most extreme form. Now the 
duties of those who are subject to rule in this sense need not be κα ὁ 
learnt by either the good man, or the statesman, or the good 
citizen, except in some cases for private use. For if they are, the 
result is that the distinction between master and slave ceases to 
exist. On the other hand, there is a form of rule, in virtue of 
which the ruler rules men sities in kind to himself and of free 
birth ; for this is what we mean by constitutional rule or Govern- 
ment, and it is this sort which the ruler should learn by being first 
subject to it, just as a man must learn to command cavalry by first 
riding in the ranks, and to be a general in command by first 
obeying others, and holding the subordinate commands of brigadier 
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χήσαντα καὶ λόχθημίσονται διὸ καὶ λέγεται καὶ τοῦτο 
καλῶς, ὡς οὐκ ἔστιν εὖ ἄρξαι μὴ ἀρχθέντα. τούτων δὲ 
ἀρετὴ μὲν ἑτέρα, δεῖ δὲ τὸν πολίτην τὸν ἀγαθὸν ἐπίστα- 
σθαι καὶ δύνασθαι καὶ ἄρχεσθαι καὶ ἄρχει: καὶ αὕτη 
ἀρετὴ πολίτου; τὸ τὴν τῶν ἐλευθέρων a ἀρχὴν ἐπίστασθαι 
ἐπ᾽ ἀμφότερα. καὶ ἀνδρὸς δὴ ἀγαθοῦ ἄμφω, καὶ εἰ ἕτερον 
εἶδος σωφροσύνης καὶ δικαιοσύνης a ἀρχικῆς" καὶ γὰρ ἀρ- 
χομένου μὲν ἐλευθέρου δὲ δῆλον ὅτι οὐ μία ἂν εἴη τοῦ 
ἀγαθοῦ a ἀρετή, οἷον δικαιοσύνη, ἀλλ᾽ εἴδη ἔχουσα καθ᾽ ἃ 

ἄρξει καὶ ἄρξεται, ὥσπερ Babee καὶ yuvarxds ἑτέρα σω- 
φροσύνη καὶ ἀνδρία. δόξαι γὰρ ἂν εἶναι δειλὸς ἀνήρ, 
εἰ οὕτως ἀνδρεῖος εἴη ὥσπερ γυνὴ ἀνδρεία, καὶ γυνὴ 
λάλος, εἰ οὕτω κοσμία εἴη ὥσπερ ὁ ἀνὴρ ὁ ἀγαθός, ἐ ἐπεὶ 
καὶ οἰκονομία ἑτέρα ἀνθρὸς καὶ al τοῦ μὲν yap 
κτᾶσθαι τῆς δὲ φυλάττειν ἔργον ἐστίν. “ ἡ δὲ φρόνησις 


and captain of ἃ company. And for this reason there is truth in 
the saying that a man cannot-be-a-good ruler unless he has been 
subject torule. In the two positions excellence is not the same, 
but still the good citizen should understand and have the capacity 
for both being ruled and ruling ; and in this consists the excellence 
of a citizen—namely, his understanding of both meanings of rule 
(or authority) when applied to free men. Both alike also cha- 
racterise 8 the good. man -oren ἐξ there τ isa ὃ disentt type of modera- 


subject to rule, but still a free man, Ἢ is clear that his excellence 
will not be only of one sort, as justice, but will have various parts, 
in virtue of which. he will either rule or be ruled, just as self- 
restraint and-courage vary_in man and woman. For a man would 
appear to be a coward if he were only as brave as a brave woman, 
and a woman to be a chatter-box if she were only as reticent as 
the good man, since also the functions of men and women in the 
household are different; for it is the function of the man to get, 
of the woman to keep. Now practical wisdom is the peculiar virtue 





4 ἣ δὲ φρόνησις ἄρχοντος. Cf. Eth. VI. x. 2. ἣ μὲν γὰρ φρόνησις 


ἐπιτακτική. 


18 


5 


wo 
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I 5). Lf s 
ἄρχοντος ἴδιος ἀρετὴ μόνη: Tas yap ἄλλας ἔοικεν avary- 
a n lal A 
καῖον sivas κοινὰς Kal τῶν ἀρχομένων Kal τῶν ἀρχόντων. 
᾿ \ r > Yor 
ἀρχομένου δέ γε οὐκ ἔστιν ἀρετὴ φρόνησις, ἀλλὰ δόξα 
> 4 Ὁ > ‘ \ © 3 ᾿ © δὲ ” 
ἀληθής" ὥσπερ αὐλοποιὸς yap ὁ ἀρχόμενος, ὁ δὲ ἄρχων 
ἊΝ 
αὐλητὴς ὁ χρώμενος. 
Zz % i ς Ἂν κα x Ἂς > ὃ Ἂς > 0. a ὶ 
πότερον μὲν οὖν ἡ αὐτὴ ἀρετὴ ἀνδρὸς ἀγαθοῦ καὶ πο- 
λίτου σπουδαίου ἢ ἑτέρα, καὶ πῶς ἡ αὐτὴ καὶ πῶς ἑτέρα, 
Ἀν 2 ΓΑ a VoQy \ Λ τῷ Ζ / 
φανερὸν ἐκ τούτων" περὶ δὲ τὸν πολίτην ἔτι λείπεταί TLS 
Wiss Ὁ ἐν eo a Ἢ ͵ , +N 
τῶν ἀποριῶν. ὡς ἀληθῶς yap πότερον πολίτης ἐστὶν ᾧ 
tal an ΤΑ 
κοινωνεῖν ἔξεστιν ἀρχῆς: ἢ καὶ τοὺς βαναύσους πολίτας 
᾿ εἶ 
θετέον; εἰ μὲν οὖν καὶ τούτους θετέον οἷς μὴ μέτεστιν 
ἀρχῶν, οὐχ οἷόν Te παντὸς εἶναι πολίτου τὴν τοιαύτην 
ἀρετήν: οὗτος γὰρ πολίτης. εἰ δὲ μηδεὶς τῶν τοιούτων 
πολίτης, ἐν τίνι μέρει, θετέος ἕκαστος; οὐδὲ γὰρ μέτοικος 


οὐδὲ ξένος. ἢ διά γε τοῦτον τὸν λόγον οὐδὲν φήσομεν 1918 


συμβαίνειν ἄτοπον ; οὐδὲ γὰρ οἱ δοῦλοι τῶν εἰρημένων 
of the ruler, and fils lpn for ine ailiens appear necessarily to be 
virtue fo Pram ipinaie fation Eine its place ; for t then man 
subject to rule is like a flu Tibemnaken;- and “he Tales is the flute- 
player who uses the flute. Whether, therefore, the same or 
different forms of excellence characterise the good man and the 
worthy citizen, and in what sense they are the same, and in what 
sense different, is clear from what we have said. 

On the subject of the citizen there is one difficulty which still 
remains. Is it strictly true to say that he alone is a citizen who 
is qualified to take a part in the government, or must we admit 
artisans to be citi citizens f ? Certainly, if we do admit this class that 
can have no part in in offices of government, it is not possible for 
every citizen to possess excellence of the kind that we described. 
For the artisan is in this case a citizen. Τί, on the other hand, no 
member of this class is a citizen, under what head are we to place 
such a person ? for he is not a resident alien, nor is he a foreigner. 
But may we not say that this question at any rate does not involve 
any difficulty? For slaves also do not belong to any of the classes 
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τὰ ta REND e Σ x a 
οὐδέν, οὐδ᾽ οἱ ἀπελεύθεροι. τοῦτο yap ἀληθές, ὡς οὐ 
a , 2 3 
πάντας θετέον πολίτας ὧν ἄνευ οὐκ ἂν εἴη πόλις, ἐπεὶ 
9 cal Ed a ¢ 
οὐδ᾽ οἱ παῖδες ὡσαύτως πολῖται καὶ οἱ ἄνδρες. ἀλλ᾽ οἱ 
ἊΞ ig rn ON . 
μὲν ἁπλῶς ot δ᾽ ἐξ ὑποθέσεως" πολῖται μὲν γάρ εἶσιν, 
> » > a > ms 
GAN ἀτελεῖς. ἐν μὲν οὖν τοῖς ἀρχαίοις χρόνοις παρ᾽ 
ἣν ἊΝ = ὃ rn \ ΄ὔ΄ x ἄθλους δ e Ἂς, 
ἐνίοις ἣν δοῦλον τὸ βάναυσον ἢ ξενικόν" διόπερ οἱ πολλοὶ 
τοιοῦτοι καὶ νῦν. ἡ δὲ βελτίστη πόλις οὐ ποιήσει βά- 
> 
ναυσον πολίτην" εἰ δὲ καὶ οὗτος πολίτης. ἀλλὰ πολίτου 
Ε Ἂ, a uv - > £ 0} > lf 
ἀρετὴν ἣν εἴπομεν λεκτέον οὐ παντός, οὐδ᾽ ἐλευθέρου 
a > 5 ὃν bd ΠΡ >. αἱ 2 ΓᾺ nw > 
μόνον, GAN ὅσοι τῶν ἔργων εἰσὶν ἀφειμένοι τῶν avay- 
καίων. τῶν δ᾽ ἀναγκαίων οἱ μὲν ἑνὶ λειτουργοῦντες τὰ 
τοιαῦτα δοῦλοι; οἱ δὲ κοινοὶ βάναυσοι καὶ θῆτες. φανερὸν 
δ᾽ ἐντεῦθεν μικρὸν ἐπισκεψαμένοις πῶς ἔχει περὶ αὐτῶν" 
αὐτὸ γὰρ φανὲν τὸ λεχθὲν ποιεῖ δῆλον. ἐπεὶ γὰρ πλείους ὃ 
Φ κα = Lad \ yt Ἔ = ead 9 
εἰσὶν αἱ πολιτεῖαι, καὶ εἴδη πολίτου ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι 


w 


» 


mentioned, nor do freed men. For it is certainly true that we 
must not admit all persons as citizens whose presence is necessary 
for the existence of a state; since the children are not citizens in 
the same sense as the full-grown man, the latter being citizens in 
the full, the former in a qualified, sense of the word: for they are 
citizens, but imperfect citizens. Now in olden times in certain states 
the artisan population consisted of slaves or foreigners, and so the 
majority are of these classeseven now. The bests i rmale 
a citizen of the artisan ; but.supposing that he is a citizen, then we 
must not speak of the excellence of the citizen, as we described it, 
as applying to every individual, or even to those alone of free birth, 
put only to those who are not bound to work of a compulsory nature. 
Of those bound to such work—those who serve one man in this 
manner are slaves, those who serve the public are common artisans 
and hirelings. If we look a little farther, we shall see what their 
position is; for what we have said will, if explained, by itself make 
the matter clear. or since constitutions are of various kinds, the 
types of the citizen also must necessarily be various, more especially 
of the citizen as subject to rule; so that, while under one form of 


a 
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[3 ἢ 23, ΄ 
πλείω, καὶ μάλιστα τοῦ ἀρχομένου πολίτου, ὥστ᾽ ἐν μέν 
a 5 \ Se - ᾿: 
τινι πολιτείᾳ τὸν βάναυσον ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι καὶ τὸν θῆτα 
x a 
πολίτας, ἐν τισὶ δ᾽ ἀδύνατον, οἷον εἴ τίς ἐστιν ἣν καλοῦσιν 
μὰ \ Lé Ry Ῥ 
ἀριστοκρατικὴν καὶ ἐν ἢ κατ᾽ ἀρετὴν αἱ τιμαὶ δίδονται 
er na lol > n 
καὶ κατ᾽ ἀξίαν" οὐ yap οἷόν τ᾽ ἐπιτηδεῦσαι τὰ τῆς ἀρετῆς 
n nm. 3 7 
ζῶντα βίον βάναυσον ἢ θητικόν. ἐν δὲ ταῖς ὀλιγαρχίαις 
na nA a 
θῆτα μὲν οὐκ ἐνδέχεται εἶναι πολίτην (ἀπὸ τιμημάτων 
Ἂς a ἢ θέ a 5 lal x δ᾽ ἘΣ δέ 
γὰρ μακρῶν αἱ μεθέξεις τῶν ἀρχῶν), βάναυσον δ᾽ ἐνδέχε- 
lal 4 lal nr 
ται" πλουτοῦσι yap καὶ οἱ πολλοὶ τῶν τεχνιτῶν. ἐν 
t δὲ , ἊΝ x δέ, 7 oe \ 3 έ - 
Θήβαις δὲ νόμος ἣν τὸν δέκα ἐτῶν μὴ ἀπεσχημένον τῆς 
a fol fal ΤΑ 
ἀγορᾶς μὴ μετέχειν ἀρχῆς. ἐν πολλαῖς δὲ πολιτείαις 
Tal Ἐ t ¢ ι Fd 
προσεφέλκεται καὶ τῶν ξένων ὁ νόμος" ὁ γὰρ EK πολίτι- 
x a 
Sos ἔν τισι δημοκρατίαις πολίτης ἐστίν. τὸν αὐτὸν δὲ 
᾿ aa τ \ \ Ν 40, Ἂς a > 
τρύπον ἔχει καὶ τὰ περὶ τοὺς νόθους παρὰ πολλοῖς. Ov 
Ν > 72 . oo a a a a 
μὴν ἀλλ᾽ ἐπεὶ δι᾿ ἔνδειαν τῶν γνησίων πολιτῶν ποιοῦνται 
x \ 4 Ἂς x > f ef 
πολίτας τοὺς τοιούτους (διὰ γὰρ ὀλυιγανθρωπίαν οὕτω 
fal a t a 
χρῶνται τοῖς vouols), εὐποροῦντες δ᾽ ὄχλου κατὰ μικρὸν 


constitution the artisan and the hired servant must necessarily be 
citizens, under other forms this is absolutely impossible; for 
instance, whenever there is what is called an aristocracy, and 
honours are given on the ground of excellence and personal worth ; 
for it is impossible to cultivate a state of excellence while living 
the life of an artisan or hireling. Again, in oligarchies the hireling 
cannothe ἃ citizen (forin them admission to office depends upon large 
income), but the artisan can, for most craftsmen grow wealthy. At 
Thebes there used to be a law that no one could be admitted to 
office unless he had retired from business in the Agora for twelve 
years. In many constitutions the law even draws some foreigners 
within the limit; for in certain democracies the son of a citizen 
mother isa citizen. The same is the case with the regulations 
respecting bastards in many states. It is true that, since it is from 
a lack of genuine citizens that they make citizens of persons of 
these classes (for scarcity of population induces them to legislate 
to this effect), when they have sufficient numbers, they little by 
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a \ ΄ a 3 
παραιροῦνται τοὺς ἐκ δούλου πρῶτον ἢ δούλης. εἶτα τοὺς 
? Ν n Ul ἧς - cal 
ἀπὸ γυναικῶν" πέλος δὲ μόνον τοὺς ἐξ ἀμφοῖν ἀστῶν 
# lel ‘ 

πολίτας ποιοῦσιν. ὅτι μὲν οὖν εἴδη πλείω πολίτου, 

a > ΄ ἈΠ + » Fa - 
φανερὸν ἐκ τούτων, καὶ ὅτι λέγεται μάλιστα πολίτης ὁ 

lel n Ὁ Ἂς 
μετέχων τῶν τιμῶν, ὥσπερ καὶ “Ὅμηρος ἐποίησεν 1" ws 
ΕΝ > 3 * 

εἴ τιν᾽ ἀτίμητον pestavdoTny’’ ὥσπερ μέτοικος γάρ 
2 ¢ an an \ rn 
ἐστιν ὁ τῶν τιμῶν μὴ μετέχων. GAN ὅπου TO τοιοῦτον 
ἐπικεκρυμμένον ἐστίν, ἀπάτης χάριν τῶν συνοικούντων 
ἐστίν. 

“ 5) 

b πότερον μὲν οὖν ἑτέραν ἢ τὴν αὐτὴν θετέον Kal ἣν 
> 4 = ¥ ἣν 7 f an a 3 cal 
ἀνὴρ ἀγαθός ἐστι καὶ πολίτης σπουδαῖος, δῆλον ἐκ τῶν 
3 ἃ Ν 
εἰρημένων, ὅτι τινὸς μὲν πόλεως ὁ αὐτὸς τινὸς δ᾽ ἕτερος, 

2 , > a > sc ν \ ὰ x , 
κἀκείνης οὐ πᾶς ἀλλ᾽ ὁ πολιτικὸς Kal κύριος ἢ δυνάμενος 
ἡ Ψ x > 6. ἃ x Ὁ Ἂν a rn n 
εἶναι κύριος, ἢ καθ᾽ αὑτὸν ἢ μετ᾽ ἄλλων, τῆς τῶν κοινῶν 
ἐπιμελείας. eres δὲ ταῦτα διώρισται, τὸ μετὰ ταῦτα 


little strike off, first the offspring of a slave father or slave mother, 
and then those whose mothers only are citizens. Finally, they 
only allow chikdren whose parents are both citizens to be them- 
selves citizens. From this it is clear that there are various kinds 
of citizens, and that he has most properly the title of citizen who 
has a part in the honours of the state. So Homer sings, ‘To treat 
me as a wanderer who has no honour,’ as if he deemed an alien the 
man who could hold no honour. But wherever this exclusion is 
concealed, it is done to deceive those who come to reside in the state. 
The answer to the question whether the excellence that ‘characterises 
the good man, and that which characterises the perfect citizen, are 
the same or different, is clear from what we have said, namely, 
that in some states they are the same, but in others different, and 
that in the former case the person im whom they meet is not any 
citizen, but ‘the statesman who, either singly or with others, is, or 
can be, supreme in the general administration. 

Now that these points have been settled, the next question to 





1 ὡς εἴ τιν᾽, 1], ix. 648. 
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ᾧ ᾿ , , , Α΄ , a 

σκεπτέον πότερον μίαν θετέον πολιτείαν ἢ πλείους, κἂν 
Ν , na 

εἰ πλείους, τίνες Kal πόσαι, καὶ διαφοραὶ τίνες αὐτῶν 

"ἢ ' lal 
εἰσί. ἔστι δὲ πολιτεία πόλεως τάξις τῶν τε ἄλλων 
ἀρχῶν καὶ μάλιστα τῆς κυρίας πάντων. κύριον μὲν γὰρ 
n a lol 4 
πανταχοῦ τὸ πολίτευμα τῆς πόλεως, πολίτευμα δ᾽ ἐστὶν 
ἡ πολιτεία. λέγω δ᾽ οἷον ἐν μὲν ταῖς δημοκρατικαῖς κύριος 
ς a © 2 yy 7 2. δ, 2 o ? / 
ὁ δῆμος, οἱ δ᾽ ὀλίγοι τοὐναντίον ἐν ταῖς ὀλιγαρχίαις" 
φαμὲν δὲ καὶ πολιτείαν ἑτέραν εἶναι τούτων. τὸν αὐτὸν 
fol nan a % an Σ 

δὲ τοῦτον ἐροῦμεν "λόγον καὶ περὶ τῶν ἄλλων. ὑποθετέον 
a 7 " a a 

δὲ πρῶτον τίνος χάριν συνέστηκε πόλις, καὶ τῆς ἀρχῆς 
- Ya nr a 

εἴδη πόσα Ths περὶ ἄνθρωπον Kal τὴν κοινωνίαν τῆς ζωῆς. 

\ ¥ 

1 εἴρηται δὴ καὶ κατὰ τοὺς πρώτους λόγους. ἐν οἷς περὶ 

οἰκονομίας διωρίσθη καὶ δεσποτείας, ὅτι φύσει μέν ἐστιν 

ἄνθρωπος ζῷον πολιτικόν, διὸ καὶ μηδὲν δεόμενοι τῆς παρ᾽ 
ἄνθρ ᾷ νη μηδὲν δεόμ As παρ 

‘3 2 > n lol 
ἀλλήλων βοηθείας οὐκ ἔλαττον ὀρέγονται τοῦ συζῆν" ov 


be considered is whether we must assume one type of constitution 
or several; and if several, what these are, what is the number of 
them, and what the points of difference between them. Now a 
constitution is the arrangement in a state of all. the offices of 
government, and more especially” of that one which is sovereign 
over all. For the Government is everywhere sovereign over the 
state, and the constitution is really the Government. Ἵ mean, for 
instance, that in democratic states “the “People is sovereign, in 
oligarchies, on the other hand, the Few; and so we speak of the 
constitutions also of such states as are different from each other, and 
we shall use the same mode of speaking of the other forms also. 
But we must first premise the object for which a state is formed, 
and also how many forms there are of government, as it affects the 
individual and social living. Now it was said in our first book, 
where we discussed the government of a household, and the relation 
of master to slave, that by nature man is a social creature, and so 
even, where they have no need of assistance from their fellows, men 
do none the less desire to live with others. Still the advantage 
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μὴν ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸ κοινῇ συμφέρον συνάγει, καθ᾽ ὅσον ἐπι- 
βάλλει μέρος ἑκάστῳ Tod ξῆν καλῶς. μάλιστα μὲν οὖν 4 
τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶ τέλος, καὶ κοινῇ πᾶσι καὶ χωρίς" συνέρχονται 
δὲ καὶ τοῦ ζῆν ἕνεκεν αὐτοῦ (lows γὰρ ἔνεστί τι τοῦ καλοῦ 
μόριον), καὶ συνέχουσι τὴν πολιτικὴν κοινωνίαν καὶ κατὰ 
τὸ Env αὐτὸ μόνον, ἂν μὴ τοῖς χαλεποῖς κατὰ τὸν βίον 
ὑπερβάλλῃ λίαν. δῆλον δ᾽ ὡς καρτεροῦσι πολλὴν κακο- 
πάθειαν οἱ πολλοὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων γλιχόμενοι τοῦ ξῆν, ὧς 
ἐνούσης τινὸς εὐημερίας ἐν αὐτῷ καὶ γλυκύτητος φυσικῆς. 
᾿ ἀλλὰῤ μὴν καὶ τῆς ἀρχῆς τοὺς λεγομένους τρόπους ῥάδιον 
διελεῖν" καὶ γὰρ ἐν τοῖς ἐξωτερικοῖς λόγοις διοριζόμεθα 
περὶ αὐτῶν πολλάκις. ἡ μὲν γὰρ δεσποτεία, καίπερ ὄντος 6 
κατ᾽ ἀλήθειαν τῷ τε φύσει δούλῳ καὶ τῷ φύσει δεσπότῃ 
ταὐτοῦ συμφέροντος, ὅμως ἄρχει πρὸς τὸ τοῦ δεσπότου 
συμφέρον οὐδὲν ἧττον, πρὸς δὲ τὸ τοῦ δούλου κατὰ συμ-- 
βεβηκός" οὐ γὰρ ἐνδέχεται φθειρομένου τοῦ δούλου σώ- 


Φι 


gained by union does also draw them together in proportion as each 
gains thereby a share in a higher life. Now this higher life is 
certainly an end both to society generally and to individuals; but 
still men do come together also for the sake of life by itself (and 
perhaps there is underlying some trace of a higher element), and 
do also preserve this social union purely with reference to life by 
itself, unless difficulties arise greater than this life can bear. We 
see, in fact, how most men are resolute to endure intense misery 
in their desire for life, as if they thought that there were some 
enjoyment and sweetness naturally inherent in it. 

In the next place it is easy to distinguish the generally accepted 
forms of government, for we frequently have to distinguish them 
in more popular treatises also. The rule of a master over slaves, 
although in abstract truth the interests of the natural slave and 
natural master are identical, is practically none the less a rule that 
considers the interests of the master, and only those of the slave 
incidentally ; for it is impossible, if the slave has perished, for the rule 
over the slave to continue. On the other hand, the authority (of 

N 
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7 ζ:σθαι τὴν δεσποτείαν. ἡ δὲ τέκνων ἀρχὴ Kal γυναικὸς 
καὶ τῆς οἰκίας πάσης, ἣν δὴ καλοῦμεν οἰκονομικήν, ἤτοι 
τῶν ἀρχομένων χάριν ἐστὶν ἢ κοινοῦ τινὸς ἀμφοῖν, καθ᾽ 
αὑτὸ μὲν τῶν ἀρχομένων, ὥσπερ ὁρῶμεν καὶ τὰς ἄλλας 
τέχνας, οἷον ἰατρικὴν καὶ γυμναστικήν, κατὰ συμβεβηκὸς 1219 
δὲ κἂν αὐτῶν εἶεν" οὐδὲν γὰρ κωλύει τὸν ππαιδοτρίβην ἕνα 
τῶν γυμναζομένων ἐνίοτ᾽ εἶναι καὶ αὐτόν, ὥσπερ ὁ κυβερ- 
a 7 

γήτης εἷς ἐστὶν ἀεὶ τῶν πλωτήρων. ὁ μὲν οὖν πωιδοτρίβης 
ἢ κυβερνήτης σκοπεῖ τὸ τῶν ἀρχομένων ἀγαθόν" ὅταν δὲ 
τούτων εἷς γένηται καὶ αὐτός, κατὰ συμβεβηκὸς μετέχει 

δι ἜΝ ΤΥ. \ L&R OLA , 
τῆς ὠφελείας" ὃ μὲν yap πλωτήρ, ὃ δὲ THY γυμναζομένων 
9 εἷς γίν παιδοτρίβης ὦν. διὸ καὶ τὰ λιτικὰς ἀρχά 

εἷς γίνεται παιδοτρίβης dy. διὸ καὶ τὰς πολιτικὰς ἀρχάς, 

» fal a a 

ὅταν ἢ κατ᾽ ἰσότητα τῶν πολιτῶν συνεστηκυῖα καὶ Kal? 

ὁμοιότητα; κατὰ μέρος ἀξιοῦσιν ἄρχειν, πρότερον μέν, ἣ 

πέφυκεν, ἀξιοῦντες ἐν μέρει λειτουργεῖν, καὶ σκοπεῖν τινὰ 

πάλιν τὸ αὑτοῦ. ἀγαθόν, ὥσπερ πρότερον αὐτὸς ἄρχων 
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the head of a family) over his ‘children, his wife, and all his 
household, which we call household government, is certainly for 
the interest of those under authority, if not for that of both par- 
ties—in the abstract it is ‘for the good of those subject, as we see 
also in the case of the other arts, as medicine and gymnastics, but 
incidentally it may be for the benefit of the person in authority. 
For there is no reason why the trainer should not be sometimes 
himself one of those engaged in gymnastics, just as the pilotis , 
always one of the crew. Now the trainer and the pilot aim at the 
good of those under their authority, but when either of them be- 
comes one of the number of his subordinates, he incidentally 
shares in the benefits that they derive; the one becomes a sailor, 
the other one of those engaged in exercise, whilo he is still the 
trainer. And-so,in the government of a state, when it is based on 
the principle of the equality and similarity of the citizens, 81] is 
claim a right to be in authority in turn. At first, and naturally, 
each thinks it right to perform this duty in turn, and that another 
should afterwards consider his good, just as he himself, when in 
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ἐσκόπει τὸ ἐκείνου σθμρεθϑαι νῦν δὲ διὰ τὰς ὠφελείας 10 
τὰς ἀπὸ τῶν κοινῶν καὶ τὰς ἐκ τῆς ἀρχῆς βούλονται συν- 
ἐχῶς ἄρχειν, οἷον εἰ ϑθρεβιαρεον ὑγιαίνειν ἀεὶ τοῖς ἄβχονδι 
vooaxepois οὗσιν" καὶ γὰρ ἂν οὕτως ἴσως ἐδίωκον τὰς 11 
ἀρχάς. φανερὸν τοίνυν ὡς ὅσαι μὲν πολιτεῖαι τὸ κοινῇ 
συμφέρον σκοποῦσιν, αὗται μὲν ὀρθαὶ τυγχάνουσιν οὖσαι 
κατὰ τὸ ἁπλῶς ἰδίκαιον, ὅσαι δὲ τὸ σφέτερον μόνον τῶν 
ἀρχόντων, ἡμαρτημέναι πᾶσαι καὶ παρεκβάσεις τῶν ὁρ- 
θῶν πολιτειῶν" δεσποτικαὶ γάρ, ἡ δὲ πόλις κοινωνία τῶν 
ἐλευθέρων ἐστίν. 
διωρισμένων δὲ τούτων ἐχόμενόν ἐστι τὰς πολιτείας 7 
ἐπισκέψασθαι, πόσαι τὸν ἀριθμὸν καὶ τίνες εἰσί, καὶ 
πρῶτον τὰς ὀρθὰς αὐτῶν" καὶ γὰρ αἱ περεκβάσεις ἔσονται 
φανεραὶ τούτων διορισθεισῶν. ἐπεὶ δὲ πολιτεία “μὲν καὶ 2 
πολίτευμα σημαΐνει ταὐτόν, πόλι τεῦμα δ᾽ ἐστὶ τὸ κύριον 
τῶν πόλεων, ἀνάγκη δ᾽ εἶναι κύριον ἢ ἕνα ἢ ὀλίγους ἢ τοὺς 


authority, considered red that person's. good. But at the present day, 

owing to the advantage which arises from public authority and 
office, men want to be | always in office, just as if persons in office 
found that they were always in health, though naturally sickly ; 
for in such a case they would probably have coveted office as they 
do now. It-is-cbyious-then that all those constitutions which aim 
at the interests of the community are really pure on the principles 
of abstract justice, while those that aim at the interests of the 
rulers are all corrupt and deviations from the right forms of con- 
stitution ; for they are of the nature of rule over slaves, while the 
state is an association of free men. 

Now that we have marked these distinctions, the next point is 
to examine how many forms of constitutions there are, and what 
they are, taking, to begin with, the pure forms ; for when these have 
been distinguished, the corrupt forms or deviations from them will be 
also easily seen. Since a ‘constitution’ and a ‘government’ have 
practically the same meaning, and the power that is sovereign over 
states is the government, and since the sovereign power must ne- 
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πολλούς, ὅταν μὲν ὁ εἷς ἢ οἱ ὀλίγοι ἢ οἱ πολλοὶ πρὸς τὸ 
μὰ -“" 
κοινὸν συμφέρον ἄρχωσι, ταύτας μὲν ὀρθὰς ἀναγκαῖον 
> X t Ἂ δὲ \ a ἴὸ Dy aA eX xX a 
εἶναι Tas πολιτείας, TAS δὲ πρὸς τὸ ἴδιον ἢ TOD ἑνὸς ἢ τῶν 
3 fot Ἃ Ἂν v7 
ὀλίγων ἢ τοῦ πλήθους παρεκβάσεις" ἢ γὰρ οὐ πολίτας 
φατέον εἶναι τοὺς μετέχοντας, ἢ δεῖ κοινωνεῖν τοῦ συμ- 
8 φέροντος. καλεῖν δ᾽ εἰώθαμεν τῶν μὲν μοναρχιῶν τὴν 
i \ 
πρὸς τὸ κοινὸν ἀποβλέπουσαν συμφέρον βασιλείαν, τὴν 
a 7 Ἂν 
δὲ τῶν ὀλίγων μὲν''πλειόιων δ᾽ ἑνὸς ἀριστοκρατίαν, ἢ διὰ 
Δ ." x x Ui a 
_70 τοὺς ἀρίστους ἄρχειν, ἢ διὰ TO πρὸς τὸ ἄριστον TH 
πόλει καὶ τοῖς κοινωνοῦσιν αὐτῆς" ὅταν δὲ τὸ πλῆθος 
πρὸς τὸ κοινὸν πολιτεύηται συμφέρον; καλεῖται τὸ κοινὸν 
4 ὄνομα πασῶν τῶν πολιτειῶν, πολιτεία. συμβαίνει δ᾽ εὐ- 
, « + \ ῃ 3 Sk, DNF 
λόγως" ἕνα μὲν γὰρ διαφέρειν κατ᾽ ἀρετὴν ἢ ὀλύγους 
3 
ἐνδέχεται, πλείους ὃ ἤδη χϑλεπὸυ ἠκριβῶσθαι πρὸς 
| πᾶσαν ἀρετήν, ἀλλὰ μάλιστα τὴν πολεμικήν" αὕτη γὰρυ 


cessarily consist of either one individual or a few or the many, 
when either the individual or the few or the masses make the 
general welfare the object of their government, the constitutions 
thus formed must be necessarily pure ; but those conducted for the 
private ends of either the individual, the few, or the mass, must be 
corrupt deviations, for we must either not give the name of citizens 
to all members of a community, or else these ought to have a 
part in the advantage obtained. We usually call that form of 
Monarchy that regards only the interests of the “community _ a 
Kingship, and that form of the government of the few (but stilt 
more than one) which has the same object an Aristocracy, either 
because the best men are in authority, or because the aim is that 
which is best for the State and the members of it. Again, when 
the People govern with a view to the general good,-this form is 
called by the term common to all constitutions—namely, a constitu- 
tion proper, or Republic. And that this should be so is what we 
might expect; for while it is quite possible that a single indi- 
vidual, or a few, should be of conspicuous excellence, when we 
come to a majority it is difficult for it to have been brought to per- 
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ἐν πλήθει γίνεται. διόπερ κατὰ τῶ την τὴν πολιτείαν 
“υριώτατον τὸ προπολεμοῦν, καὶ μετέχουσιν αὐτῆς οἱ 
κεκτημένοι τὰ ὅπλα. παρεκβάσεις δὲ τῶν εἰρημένων τυ- δ 
βαννὶ» μὲν βασιλείας, ὀλιγαρχία δὲ a Spioronade is, capo 
κρατία δὲ πολιτείας. ἡ μὲν γὰρ τυραννίς ἐστι μοναρχία 
πρὸς τὸ συμφέρον τὸ τοῦ μοναρχοῦντος, ἧ δ᾽ ὀλργαρχία 
πρὸς τὸ τῶν εὐπόρων, ἡ δὲ δημοκρατία πρὸς τὸ συμφέρον 
τὸ τῶν ἀπόρων" πρὸς δὲ τὸ τῷ κοινῷ λυσιτελοῦν οὐδεμία 
αὐτῶν. 

δεῖ δὲ μικρῷ διὰ μακροτέρων εἰπεῖν τίς ἑκάστη τού- 
τῶν τῶν πολιτειῶν ἐστίν" καὶ γὰρ ἔχει τινὰς ἀπορίας, τῷ 8 
δὲ περὶ ἑκάστην μέθοδον φιλοσοφοῦντι καὶ μὴ μόνον ἀπο-- 
βλέποντι πρὸς τὸ πράττειν οἰκεῖόν ἐστι τὸ μὴ παρορᾶν 
μηδέ τι καταλείπειν; ἀλλὰ δηλοῦν τὴν περὶ ἕκαστον ἀλή- 
θειαν. ἔστι δὲ τυραννὶς μὲν μοναρχία, καθάπερ εἴρηται, 3 
δεσποτικὴ τῆς πολιτικῆς κοινωνίας, ὀλιγαρχία δ᾽ ὅταν Gor 
fection in excellence generally, but if in any, most probably in ex- 


cellence in warlike qualities, for this has its origin where numbers 
are large. And thus, in a constitution of this sort, the fighting ele- 
ment is sovereign, and the members of it are all that hear arms. Of 
the deviations or corrupt forms of the aforesaid, a Tyranny is the 
deviation from a Kingship, an Oligarchy from an Aristocracy, and 
a Democracy from a Republic ; for Tyranny is a government of 
one man aiming at the good of that one man alone ; an Oligarchy is 
a form that ime at the good of the wealthy and wallsto-dos and 
ἢ Democracy one that considers only that of the poorest and lowest 
classes. But not one of these forms aims at advancing the interests 
of the community. 

But we must specify at rather a greater length what each of 
these forms of constitution really is. For there are some difficul- 
ties—and it is the peculiar duty of those who make a philosophical 
enquiry in each department, and do not look only at practical 
results, not to pass over or omit a single point, but to make the 
truth clear in each case. A Tyranny is the government of one 
man, as we have said, which has the form of slave mastery over 
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δὲ τοὐναντίον ὅταν οἱ μὴ κεκτημένοι πλῆθος οὐσίας ἀλλ᾽ 
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ἄποροι. πρώτη δ᾽ ἀπορία πρὸς τὸν διορισμὸν ἐστιν. εἰ 
γὰρ εἶεν οἱ πλείους ὄντες εὔποροι κύριοι τῆς πόλεως, 
δημοκρατία δ᾽ ἐστὶν ὅταν ἢ κύριον τὸ πλῆθος, ὁμοίως δὲ 
πάλιν Kav εἴ που συμβαίνει τοὺς ἀπόρους ἐλάττους μὲν" 
εἶναι τῶν εὐπόρων, κρείττους 8 ὄντας κυρίους εἶναι τῆς 
πολιτείας, ὅπου δ᾽ ὀλίγον κύριον πλῆθος, ὀλιγαρχίαν 
εἶναί φασιν, οὐκ ἂν καλῶς δόξειεν διωρίσθαι περὶ τῶν 
4 πολιτειῶν. ἀλλὰ μὴν κἄν τις συνθεὶς τῇ μὲν εὐπορίᾳ τὴν 
ὀλιγότητα τῇ δ᾽ ἀπορίᾳ τὸ πλῆθος οὕτω προσαγορεύῃ τὰν 
πολιτείας ὀλιγαρχίαν μὲν ἐν 7) τὰς ἀρχὰς ἔχουσιν οἱ 
εὔποροι ὀλίγοι τὸ πλῆθος ὄντες, δημοκρατίαν δὲ ἐν ἢ οἱ 
ἄποροι πολλοὶ τὸ πλῆθος ὄντες, ἄλλην ἀπορίαν ἔχει. 
τίνας γὰρ ἐροῦμεν τὰς ἄρτι λεχθείσας πολιτείας, τὴν ἐν 


on 


fs cov Vos Ὁ ay co” ἢ 
ἧ TAELOVS οἱ EUTTOPOL Καὺ EV ἢ) ἐλάττους οἱ ἀποροῖ. Κυρίου 


the political association ; there is an Oligarchy when it is the pos- 
sessors of property that hold the sovereign power in the constitu- 
tion; a Democracy, on the other hand, when those who have not 
large property, but are poor, are in possession of power. The first 
difficulty is in relation to this definition, For supposing that the 
majority were rich and sovereign in the state (and it is a demo- 
cracy when the many are sovereign), or similarly again, supposing 
that it should happen somewhere that the poor were fewer in 
number than the rich, but still, through superior strength, were 
masters of the constitution (and where a small number are the 
masters there is said to be an oligarchy), it would appear that our 
distinction between forms of constitution was not well made, 
Again, if we combined small numbers with wealth and large num- 
bers with poverty, and from this point of view gave our names to. 
constitutions, calling that an oligarchy where the chief power is 
held by the rich, if they are few in number, and that a democracy 
where it is held by the poor, if they are many in number, (this view) 
involves another difficulty. For what names are to be given to 
constitutions such as we have just spoken of, where the wealthy 
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δ᾽ ἑκάτεροι τῶν πολιτειῶν, εἴπερ μηδεμία ἄλλη πολιτεία 
παρὰ τὰς εἰρημένας ἔστιν; ἔοικε τοίνυν 6 λόγος ποιεῖν 
δῆλον ὅτι τὸ μὲν ὀλέγους ἢ πολλοὺς εἶναι κυρίους συμ- 
βεβηκός ἐστιν, τὸ μὲν ταῖς ὀλιγαρχίαις τὸ δὲ ταῖς δη- 
Hoxpatiats, διὰ τὸ τοὺς μὲν εὐπόρους ὀλίγους, πολλοὺς δ᾽ 
εἶναι τοὺς ἀπόρους πανταχοῦ" διὸ καὶ οὐ συμβαίνει τὰς 
ῥηθείσας αἰτίας γίνεσθαι διαφορᾶς. ᾧ δὲ διαφέρουσιν 4) 7 
τε δημοκρατία καὶ ἡ ὀλυγαρχία ἀλλήλων, πενία καὶ 
1380 πλοῦτος ἐστίν. καὶ ἀναγκαῖον μέν, ὅπου ἂν ἄρχωσι διὰ 
πλοῦτον ἄν τ᾽ ἐλάττους ἄν τε πλείους, εἶναι ταύτην ὀλι- 
γαρχίαν, ὅπου δ᾽ οἱ ἄποροι, δημοκρατίαν. ἀλλὰ συμ- 8 
βαίνει, καθάπερ εἴπομεν, τοὺς μὲν ὀλίγους εἶναι τοὺς δὲ 
πολλούς" εὐποροῦσι μὲν γὰρ ὀλίγοι, τὴς δ᾽ ἐλευθερίας 
μετέχουσι πάντες" δι’ ἃς αἰτίας ἀμφισβητοῦσιν ἀμφό- 
TEPOL τῆς πολιτείας. 
ληπτέον δὲ πρῶτον τίνας ὅρους λέγουσι τῆς ὀλιγαρχίας 9 


form the majority, or where the poor are in a minority, and either 
of these are supreme in their respective states, supposing that there 
is no form of constitution besides those that we have stated ἢ 
Certainly reason seems to make it clear that the case of the Few or 
the Many being in power is purely accidental, in the latter case in 
oligarchies, in the former in democracies, because the rich are few 
in number and the poor are numerous all the world over; and so 
it does not really happen that the alleged causes of difference ever 
exist, and the real points of difference between democracy and oli- 
garchy are Poverty and Wealth; and while the necessary rule is 
that whenever men rule in virtue of wealth, this form should be 
an oligarchy, and where it is the poor who rule, it should be a 
democracy, still the actual case is, as we have said, that the former— 
kind of rulers are few in number, and the latter many. For 
wealth is the possession of few, but freedom is shared by all; and 
it is on these respective grounds that either party prefers its claim ἢ 


over the constitution. 
We must, in the first place, consider what are the boundaries*~- 
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καὶ δημοκρατίας, καὶ τί τὸ δίκαιον τό τε ὀλιγαρχικὸν καὶ 
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i rn 
τισίν, καὶ διήρηται τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπον ἐπί τε τῶν πραγ- 
μάτων καὶ οἷς, καθάπερ εἴρηται πρότερον ἐν τοῖς ἠθικοῖς, 
“Ὁ lot 4. Ὁ 
τὴν μὲν τοῦ πράγματος ἰσότητα ὁμολογοῦσι, τὴν δὲ οἷς 


commonly assigned to oligarchy and democracy, and what is the 
idea of justice involved in oligarchies and in democracies. For 
all men attain some idea of justice, but they advance only to 
a certain distance, and do not state the principle cf absolute justice 
in its entirety. For instance, justice is held to be equality, and so 
it is, but not universally, only among equals. Also inequality is 
thought to be just, as it is, not universally, but only for those who 
are unequal. But men leave out the question of the persons con- 
cerned, and so they form wrong conclusions. The reason is that 
they have to judge on their own cases, and, as a rule, most men 
are bad judges on matters that concern themselves. And so, 
whereas justice involves persons, and a just division concerns 
equally the thing divided and the recipients, as was said before in 
the Ethics, these men agree about equality in the object divided, 





1 7d ofs—they leave out the idea of to whom, as, equal to the equal, 
unequal το the unequal. 

2 ἐν τοῖς ἠθικοῖς. See Eth. v. ch. vi. on Distributive Justice, where 
it is shown that in distribution between two parties there are four points 
to be kept in view, the two parties and the two shares. ἀνάγκη ἄρα τὸ 
δίκαιον ἐν ἐλαχίστοις εἶναι τέταρσιν οἷς TE γὰρ δίκαιον τυγκάνει by δύο ἐστὶ 
καὶ ἐν οἷς τὰ πράγματα δύο. καὶ ἡ αὐτὴ ἔσται ἰσότης, οἷς καὶ ἐν οἷς. The 
result is that justice must be relative. As the relation of the parties 
varies, so must their respective shares vary. The ratio will be the same 
for persons and things. 
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ἀμφισβητοῦσι, ββλησια μὲν διὰ τὸ χεχϑὲν ἄρτι, διότι 
κρίνουσι τὰ περὶ αὑτοὺς κακῶς, ἔπειτα δὲ καὶ διὰ τὸ λέγειν 
μέχρ: τινὸς ἐκατερθον δίκαιόν τι νομίζουσι δίκαιον λέγειν 
ἁπλῶς. οἱ μὲν γὰρ ἂν κατά τι ἄνισοι ὦσιν, οἷον χρήμασιν, 4 
ὅλως οἴονται ἄνισοι εἶναι, οὗ δ᾽ ἂν κατά τι ἴσοι, οἷον 
ἐλευθερίᾳ, ὅλως ἴσοι. τὸ δὲ κυριώτατον οὐ λέγουσιν. εἰ δ 
μὲν γὰρ τῶν κτημάτων χάοιν ἐκοινώνησαν καὶ συνῆλθον, 
τοσοῦτον μετέχουσι τῆς πόλεως ὅσον περ καὶ τῆς κτήσεως, 
ὥσθ᾽ ὁ τῶν ὀλιγαρχικῶν λόγος δόξειεν ἂν ἰσχύειν" οὐ 
γὰρ εἶναι δίκαιον ἴσον «μετέχει: τῶν ἑκατὸν μνῶν τὸν 
εἰσενέγκαντα μέαν μνᾶν" τῷ δόντι τὸ λουπὸν πᾶν, οὔτε 
τῶν ἐξ ἀρχῆς οὔτε τῶν ἐπιγινομένων. *ei δὲ μήτε τοῦ ζῆν 6 
μόνον ἕνεκεν ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον τοῦ εὖ ξῆν (καὶ γὰρ ἂν δούλων 


‘but dispute about it in regard to the recipients; and they do so 
primarily for the reason just mentioned, that men are unfair judges of 
their own affairs, and secondly, because, as each side states one view 
of justice correctly up to a certain point, they both think that their 
own statement of it is complete. For while those who are unequal 
in some one point—wealth, for instance—consider that they are 
unequal altogether, others who are equal in one respect—freedom, 
for instance—believe that they are equal absolutely. But they both 
forget the most important point. For if it was for the sake of 
property that they formed their associations and united together, 
then their share in the state is exactly the same as their property ; 
so that the argument of the oligarchical party would appear con- 
vincing, for, say they, it is not just that the contributor of one 
mina per cent. should have an equal share with the contributor of 
all the rest, either in the original deposit or in the subsequent 
profits. But [if] it was neither for the sake of life alone (that men 
united), but rather indeed for the sale of a higher life (for had it 





% εἰ δέ, There is no grammatical apodosis to this sentence, which 
becomes broken up as it proceeds. The argument is resumed in the next 


section: περὶ δ᾽ ἀρετῆς. 
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καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἕῴων ἣν πόλις" νῦν δ᾽ οὐκ ἔστι Sia τὸ 
μὴ μετέχειν εὐδαιμονίας μηδὲ τοῦ ζῆν κατὰ προαίρεσιν), 
μήτε συμμαχίας ἕνεκεν, ὅπως ὑπὸ μηδενὸς ἀδικῶνται. 
μήτε διὰ τὰς ἀλλαγὰς καὶ τὴν χρῆσιν τὴν πρὸς ἀλλήλους * 
καὶ γὰρ ἂν Τυρρηνοὶ καὶ Καρχηδόνιοι, καὶ πάντες οἷς 
ἔστι σύμβολα πρὸς ἀλλήλους, Ws μιᾶς ἂν πολῖται πόλεως 
ἦσαν. εἰσὶ γοῦν αὐτοῖς συνθῆκαι περὶ τῶν εἰσαγωγίμων 
καὶ σύμβολα περὶ τοῦ μὴ ἀδικεῖν καὶ γραφαὶ περὶ συμ- 


σ' 


Fs Ἂν ? a a x lal a Ἃν Eo \ 
μαχίας. ἀλλ᾽ οὔτ᾽ ἀρχαὶ πᾶσιν ἐπὶ τούτοις κοιναὶ 
n Ὁ a Τῇ 
καθεστᾶσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἕτεραι παρ᾽ ἑκατέροις. οὔτε τοῦ “ποίους 
\ 3 - J ge \ C.F 299 
τινὰς εἶναι δεῖ φροντίζουσιν ἅτεροι τοὺς ἑτέρους, οὐδ 
μὴ x » a” lal ς μ x. t ΑΝ. 
ὅπως μηδεὶς ἄδικος ἔσται τῶν ὑπὸ τὰς συνθήκας μηδὲ 
ἂν ef ὃ t a x ἴα Ὁ δὲ 10. τ 
μοχθηρίαν ἕξει μηδεμίαν, ἀλλὰ μόνον ὅπως μηδὲν ἀδική- 
σουσιν ἀλλήλους. περὶ δ᾽ ἀρετῆς καὶ κακίας πολιτικῆς 
n o 3 / a \ Ν 
διασκοποῦσιν ὅσοι φροντίζουσιν εὐνομίας. ἡ καὶ φανερὸν 
er Ἂν wey n° Ν 3 na oe 2 a? 
ὅτι δεῖ περὶ ἀρετῆς ἐπιμελὲς εἶναι τῇ γ᾽ ὧς ἀληθῶς ὀνομα- 


not been so a state could have been formed of slaves and other 
living creatures, whereas this is impossible, as these have no share 
in happiness or life according to a definite purpose), nor was it 
for the sake of alliance in war, to avoid suffering wrong from 
anyone, nor on the ground of commerce and mutual assistance 
(for in that case the Tyrrhenians and Carthaginians, and all those 
who have commercial treaties with each other could have been 
considered citizens of one state). They certainly have treaties re- 
garding imports, and conyentions to prevent wrong-doing, and 
enactments on the terms of alliance’; but still they have not all 
joint officials appointed for this purpose, but different officials for 
each ; nor do they, on either side, have any care as to what the 
moral character of the other should be, or how to prevent any in- 
dividual member of those comprised in the treaty from being an 
unjust man, or guilty of any other vicious habit, but only how 
they are to avoid doing wrong to one another. But it is with 
virtue and vice in the state that those are concerned who make 
good legislation their care; and so it is clear that it is virtue which 
must be chiefly the concern of the state which deserves that title 
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δὲ 2 N t ΄ 
ξομένῃ πόλει, μὴ λόγου χάριν. γίνεται γὰρ ἡ κοινωνία 
f a ” t fal 
συμμαχία τῶν ἄλλων τόπῳ διαφέρουσα μόνον τῶν ἄπωθεν 
͵ ν᾿ Ὁ , 
συμμάχων, καὶ ὁ νόμος συνθήκη, Kal καθάπερ ἔφη Av- 
Sh re ec , Ἂς n 
κόφρων ὁ σοφιστής, ἐγγνητὴς ἀλλήλοις τῶν δικαίων, ἀλλ᾽ 
> af - > εἶ 
οὐχ οἷος ποιεῖν ἀγαθοὺς καὶ δικαίους τοὺς πολίτας. ὅτι δὲ 9. 
[ο΄ Ὑ Ν Ῥ 
τοῦτον ἔχει τὸν τρόπον, φανερόν. εἰ γάρ τις καὶ συνάγοι 
* γ᾿ > sa ev 
Tous τόπους εἰς ἕν, ὥστε ἅπτεσθαι τὴν Μεγαρέων πόλιν 
Bs ᾿ a 
καὶ Κορινθίων τοῖς τείχεσιν, ὅμως οὐ μία πόλις. οὐδ᾽ εἰ 
XN TAX ὅλ, 42 f 14 ὡς ig a hed 
πρὸς ἀλλήλους ἐπιγαμίας ποιήσαιντο" καίτοι τοῦτο τῶν 
ἰδέ a , 4 Dad x ὦ ψ, 5 Δα ἂν 
LOLMV ταῖς ππόλεσι κοινωνημάτων ἐστιν. ὁμοίως δ᾽ οὐδ᾽ εἴ το. 
3 a a 
τινες οἰκοῖεν χωρὶς μέν, μὴ μέντοι τοσοῦτον ἄπωθεν ὥστε 
hs a - a a 
μὴ κοινωνεῖν, GAN εἴησαν αὐτοῖς νόμοι τοῦ μὴ σφᾶς αὐ- 
χὰ sie τὰ Ν Με 
τοῦς ἀδικεῖν περὶ τᾶς μεταδόσεις, οἷον εἰ ὃ μὲν εἴη τέκτων 
a hes a lol 
ὃ δὲ γεωργὸς ὃ δὲ σκυτοτόμος ὃ δ᾽ ἄλλο τι τοιοῦτον, καὶ 
νἘ λΏ0, ἡ x. s. τὰ a ΕΣ Ἂς 
τὸ πλῆθος εἶεν μύριοι, μὴ μέντοι κοινωνοῖεν ἄλλου μηδενὸς 


‘in reality and not merely in name. For otherwise its association 
becomes an alliance different from other alliances with states at a 
distance only in point of locality; and law is but a treaty, just as- 
Lycophron, the sophist, said, ‘It isa pledge to men of mutual just. 
dealing, but has no power to make citizens good and just.’ But 
that this last is the true view is clear. For supposing that we 
could group several places and make them one, so as to connect the- 
states of Megara and Corinth by walls, still the result would not 
be asingle state, even if the inhabitants intermarried ; and yet 
intermarriage is one of the peculiar bonds of union in states.. 
Similarly, supposing that men lived apart indeed from each other 
(though not too far off to associate), but had laws which pre-. 
yented them from doing wrong to one another in matters of com- 
meree—for instance, if one were a carpenter, another a field 
labourer, another a worker in leather, another engaged in some- 
similar employment, and in number they were as many as 10,000— 
still, if they had no other bond of union besides such as commerce: 





4 ἐπιγαμία. Cf. the importance of the legalisation of ‘connubium’ at- 
Rome in arriving at unity in the state. 
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ἢ τῶν τοιούτων, οἷον ἀλλαγῆς καὶ συμμαχίας, οὐδ᾽ οὕτω 
a1 πῶ πόλις. διὰ τίνα δή ποτ᾽ αἰτίαν; οὐ γὰρ δὴ διὰ τὸ μὴ 
σύνεγγυς τῆς κοινωνίας. εἰ γὰρ καὶ συνέλθοιεν οὕτω κοι- 
povoovtes, ἕκαστος μέντοι χρῷτο τῇ ἰδίᾳ οἰκίᾳ ὥσπερ πό- 
λει καὶ σφίσιν αὐτοῖς ὡς ἐπιμαχίας οὔσης βοηθοῦντες ἐπὶ 
τοὺς ἀδικοῦντας μόνον, οὐδ᾽ οὕτως ἂν εἶναι δόξειε πόλις 
τοῖς ἀκριβῶς θεωροῦσιν, εἴπερ ὁμοίως ὁμιλοῖεν συνελ- 
12 θόντες καὶ χωρίς. φανερὸν τοίνυν ὅτι ἡ πόλις οὐκ ἔστι 
κοινωνία τόπου καὶ τοῦ μὴ ἀδικεῖν σφᾶς αὐτοὺς καὶ τῆς 
μεταδόσεως χάριν" ἀλλὰ ταῦτα μὲν ἀναγκαῖον ὑπάρχειν, 
εἴπερ ἔσται πόλις, οὐ μὴν οὐδ᾽ ὑπαρχόντων τούτων ἅπάν- 
τῶν ἤδη πόλις, ἀλλ᾽ ἡ τοῦ εὖ ζῆν κοινωνία καὶ ταῖς οἰκίαις 
13 καὶ τοῖς γένεσι. ζωῆς τελείας χάριν καὶ αὐτάρκους. οὐκ 
ἔσται μέντοι τοῦτο μὴ τὸν αὐτὸν καὶ ἕνα κατοικούντων τό- 
πον καὶ χρωμένων ἐπιγαμίαις. διὸ κηδεῖαί τ᾽ ἐγένοντο κατὰ 
τὰς πόλεις καὶ φρατρίαι καὶ θυσίαι καὶ διαγωγαὶ τοῦ 


and alliance in war—even this would not yet make a state. 
And why is this? for it is not owing to the want of neigh- 
bourhood in the association. It is because, even if men did 
meet in an association of this sort, and yet each individual con- 
sidered his own house as his state, and all were assisting each other 
only against those who did them wrong, as if they had formed a 
defensive alliance, there would still, to the accurate enquirer, not 
seem to be a real state, since their relations are similar when they 
meet as when they were separate. It is clear, then, that the state 
‘is not only.an-association based on. locality and formed to prevent 
men from wronging one another, and to assist commerce. These. 
-are necessary conditions for the existence of a state; but still, if 
they are all present, there is not yet on that account a state, but 
[ only where there is an association in a higher life for families-and 
| ‘clans to obtain a life perfect and complete in itself. Still this can- 
not be attained unless.the citizens live in one and the same place, 
und intermarry. And itis to secure this end that there arise in 
states family alliances, and phratries, and public sacrifices and 


{ 
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Des a κ᾿ 
συζῆν. τὸ δὲ τοιοῦτον φιλίας ἔργον: ἡ γὰρ τοῦ συζῆν 
/ o~ a 
προαίρεσι5 φιλία. τέλος μὲν οὖν πόλεως τὸ εὖ ζῆν, ταῦτα 


181 δὲ τοῦ τέλους χάριν. πόλις δὲ ἡ γενῶν καὶ κωμῶν κοινω- 


νία ζωῆς τελείας καὶ αὐτάρκους. τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐστίν, ὡς 
φαμέν, τὸ ζῆν εὐδαιμόνως καὶ καλῶς. τῶν καλῶν ἄρα 
πράξεων χάριν θετέον εἶναι τὴν πολιτικὴν κοινωνίαν, GAN 
οὐ τοῦ συζῆν. διόπερ ὅσοι συμβάλλονται πλεῖστον εἰς 
τὴν τοιαύτην κοινωνίαν, τούτοις τῆς πόλεως μέτεστι πλεῖον 
ἢ τοῖς κατὰ μὲν ἐλευθερίαν καὶ γένος ἴσοις ἢ μείζοσι κατὰ 
δὲ τὴν πολιτικὴν ἀρετὴν avicots, ἢ τοῖς κατὰ πλοῦτον 
ὑπερέχουσι Kat’ ἀρετὴν δ᾽ ὑπερεχομένοις. 

ὅτι μὲν οὖν πάντες οἱ περὶ τῶν πολιτειῶν ἀμφισβη- 
τοῦντες μέρος τι τοῦ δικαίου λέγουσι, φανερὸν ἐκ τῶν 
“ἰρημένων" ἔχει δ᾽ ἀπορίαν, ti δεῖ τὸ κύριον εἶναι τῆς 
πόλεως. ἢ γάρ τοι τὸ πλῆθος, ἢ τοὺς πλουσίους, ἢ τοὺς 


fétes to unite the citizens. This is the work of benevolence, for 
fenevolence is a deliberate choice of social life. Now theend and 
object of a state is a higher life, and these means lead to that end. 
A state is the association of clans and villages producing a life 
perfect and self-satisfying ; and this Se WEEE fe πα τὴ as we have 
said, by a happy and noble life. Therefore we must conclude that 
the political association has for its object the performance of noble 
actions, and not merely a living together. And so those who con- 
tribute most to the production of such an association have a larger 
share in the state than those who are equal or superior to them in 
point of freedom or birth, but who are not equal to them in point 
of political excellence, or than those who excel them in wealth but 
are excelled by them in merit. So it is clear, from what we have 
said, that all those who hold these different opinions about forms 
of constitutions give a partial, but only partial, account of jus- 
tice. 

There is difficulty in the question, ‘ What should be the sove- 
reign power over a state?’ This must be either the numerical 
majority, or the rich, or the best class, or the one best man, or a 
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ἐπιεικεῖς, ἢ τὸν βέλτιστον ὃ ἕνα πάντων; ἢ τύραννον. ἀλλὰ 
ταῦτα πάντα ἔχειν pavers δυσκολίαν. τί γάρ; ἂν οἱ 
πένητες διὰ τὸ πλείους εἶναι διανέμωνται:" τὰ τῶν πλουσίων, 
τοῦτ᾽ οὐκ ἄδικον ἐστίν; ἔδοξε γὰρ νὴ Δία τῷ κυρίῳ 
δικαίως. τὴν οὖν ἀδικίαν τί χρὴ λέγειν τὴν ἐσχάτην ; 
πάλιν τε πάντων ληφθέντων, οἱ πλείους τὰ τῶν ἔλατ- 
τόνων ἂν Suavipwurat, ousied ὅτι φθείρουσι τὴν πόλιν. 
ἀλλὰ μὴν οὐχ ἥ γ᾽ ἀρετὴ φθείρει τὸ ἔχον αὐτήν, οὐδὲ τὸ 
δίκαιον πόλεως φθαρτικᾶν" ὥστε δῆλον ὅ ὅτι καὶ τὸν νόμον 
τοῦτον οὐχ οἷόν τ᾽ εἶναι δίκαιον. ἔτι καὶ τὰς πράξεις 
ὅσας ὁ τύραννος ἔπραξεν, ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι πάσας δικαίας" 
βιάζεται γὰρ ὧν κρείττων, ὥσπερ καὶ τὸ πλῆθος τοὺς 
πλουσίους. ἀλλ᾽ ἄρα τοὺς ἐλάττους δίκαιον ἄρχειν καὶ 
ποὺς πλουσίους: ἂν οὖν κἀκεῖνοι ταὐτὰ ποιῶσι καὶ 
διαρπάζωσι καὶ τὰ κτήματα ἀφαιρῶνται τοῦ πλήθους, 
τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶ δίκαιον; καὶ θάτερον ἄρα. ταῦτα μὲν τοίνυν 
ὅτι πάντα φαῦλα καὶ οὐ δίκαια,. φανερόν: ἀλλὰ τοὺς 
despot. But all these alternatives obviously involve difficulty. 
Consider, if the poor, in virtue of their numerical superiority, 
divide amongst themselves the property of the rich, is not this 
proceeding unjust? No! it was the will of the justly sovereign 
‘body! Why then, what are we to call the worst form of in- 
justice? If we take all together again, and the majority divide the 
property of the minority, it is clear that they are destroying the 
state. But surely it is not its excellence that destroys the thing 
possessing it, nor is it that which is just that is likely to destroy a 


‘state. And so it is evident that this principle also cannot possibly 


‘pe just. Again, all the actions of a despot must be necessarily 
just. For he does violence in virtue of his superior power, just as 
the majority did violence to the rich. But does it follow that it is 
just for the minority, for the rich, to be in power? If they too 
should act in the same manner, and pillage and rob the possessions 
of the poor majority, would this be just? If so, the previous case 
must be so also. So it is clear that these alternatives are all vicious 
and not just. But is it right that the best class should hold au- 
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2 ba Ψ ~ a 
ἐπιεικεῖς ἄρχειν δεῖ καὶ κυρίους εἶναι πάντων ; οὐκοῦν 
> fs y >. > ἣ 
ἀνάγκη τοὺς ἄλλους ἀτίμους εἶναι πάντας, μὴ τιμωμένους 
Σ Ἔα Bean 
ταῖς πολιτικαῖς ἀρχαῖς" τιμὰς γὰρ λέγομεν εἶναι τὰς 
» Ἂς > t > Ἂς, nn n 
ἀρχάς, ἀρχόντων δ᾽ ἀεὶ τῶν αὐτῶν ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι τοὺς 
ΜΝ > i 
ἄλλους ἀτίμους. GAN ἕνα τὸν σπουδαιότατον ἄρχειν ὃ 
Ber ὰ WAN’ ow a 5. ca ‘ ε XY », 
ἕλτιίον ; ἀλλ᾽ ἔτι τοῦτο ὀλυγαρχικώτερον" οἱ γὰρ ἄτιμοι 
Ψ' * a 
πλείους. GAN ἴσως φαίη tis ἂν τὸ κύριον ὅλως ἄνθρω- 
= ᾽ - Ἂς 4 a 
πον εἰναι ἀλλὰ μὴ νόμον φαῦλον. ἔχοντώ ye τὰ συμβαί- 
, 3 Ν 
vovta πάθη περὶ τὴν ψυχήν. ἂν οὖν ἢ νόμος μὲν ὀλιγαρ- 
Ἂς x cal 
χικὸς δὲ ἢ δημοκρατικός, τί διοίσει περὶ τῶν ἠπορημένων : 
t4 
συμβήσεται yap ὁμοίως Ta λεχθέντα “πρότερον. περὶ μὲν 11 
πὲ. kept »- Ε Ὁ , - od n ¥ 
οὖν τῶν ἄλλων ἔστω τις ἕτερος λύγος" ὅτι δὲ δεῖ κύριον 
ue a a 
εἶναι μᾶλλον τὸ πλῆθος ἢ τοὺς ἀρίστους μὲν ὀλίγους δέ, 
id 
δόξειεν ἂν 'AvecOar καὶ tw’ ἔχειν ἀπορίαν, τάχα δὲ κἂν 


thority, and be sovereign over allP If so, it is necessary that the 
rest should be all without honours, inasmuch as they are not 
honoured by the possession of political offices; for we call such 
offices ‘ honours,’ and if the same persons are always holding office, 
the rest must necessarily remain without honours. But isit better 
that the single best man should govern? Why, this is carrying the 
oligarchical principle still farther, for the number of those who 
cannot possess honours is increased. But perhaps it may be said 
that the principle that the sovereign power should reside in man 
at all, and not in law, is bad, since man is liable to the pas- 
sions incident to the human soul. Now, supposing that law is 
sovereign, but law with an oligarchic or democratic tendency, what 
difference will be made in our difliculties? For the results which 
we have mentioned will follow just the same. 

On the other questions let us speak in another place. But the 
assertion that the numerical majority should have supreme power 
yvather than the few best men weuld appear [to require a solution, 
and yet] to involve a difficulty, though possibly some truth also. 





1 λύεσθαι καί. It seems impossible to translate these words as they 
stand. Thurot conjectures tw’ ἔχειν ἀπορίαν τάχα δὲ καὶ (κἂν) λύεσθαι 
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, t > 
ἀλήθειαν. τοὺς yap πολλούς, ὧν ἕκαστός ἐστιν οὐ σπου- b 
n i 4 ia 
Saios ἀνήρ, ὥμως ἐνδέχεται συνελθόντας εἶναι βελτίους 
ec a κε \ 
ἐκείνων, οὐχ ὡς ἕκαστον GAN ὡς σύμπαντας, οἷον τὰ 
-»" lal Laid / rd 
συμφορητὰ δεῖπνα τῶν ἐκ μιᾶς δαπάνης χορηγηθέντων" 
᾿ Yj a \ 
πολλῶν γὰρ ὄντων ἕκαστον μόριον ἔχειν ἀρετῆς καὶ φρονή- 
ra "ἢ if Ya x 
σεως; καὶ γίνεσθαι συνελθόντας ὥσπερ Eva ἄνθρωπον τὸ 
an in \ a iy 
πλῆθος πολύποδα καὶ πολύχειρα καὶ πολλὰς ἔχοντ᾽ 
> 4 a \ ΕἾ Ἂς HO \ \ ὃ / ὃ \ 
αἰσθήσεις. οὕτω καὶ περὶ τὰ ἤθη Kal τὴν διάνοιαν. διὸ 
ΗΕ a np fol 
καὶ κρίνουσιν ἄμεινον οἱ πολλοὶ καὶ τὰ τῆς μουσικῆς 
wv \ +t Ms a nr yw += A la 
ἔργα Kal τὰ τῶν ποιητῶν" ἄλλοι Yap ἄλλο TL μόριον, 
ta a. Zz * x fe # Lj na 
πάντα δὲ πάντες. ἀλλὰ τούτῳ διαφέρουσιν οἱ σπουδαῖοι. 
An a ‘a na x: an 
τῶν ἀνδρῶν ἑκάστου τῶν πολλῶν, ὥσπερ Kal τῶν μὴ 
oA \ , 
καλῶν τοὺς καλούς φασι καὶ τὰ γεγραμμένα διὰ τέχνην 
nm fat a rn x x a 
τῶν ἀληθινῶν, τῷ συνῆχθαι τὰ διεσπαρμένα χωρὶς Eis ἕν, 


For it is possible that the majority, of which each member is not ἃ. 
distinguished man, may still, by combination, be better than the 
few best men, not viewed as individuals but in the aggregate, just 
as banquets to which several contribute are better than those sup- 
plied at the expense of one man. For as the members are many 
in number, each may have some portion of excellence and practical 
wisdom, and when they are combined the many. may become as. 
one man, with many feet, many hands, and many senses. And 
the same may be said of their moral and intellectual qualities. For 
this reason also the many are the best judges of works of Music and 
Poetry. For some persons pass a judgment on one portion, others on 
another, but all together on the whole. Distinguished men are supe-- 
rior to each member of the mass, in the same manner as the beautiful, 
it is said, are superior to those who are not so, and the productions. 
of art to real objects, namely, in the combination into one of what 
in other cases is scattered; since when the parts are taken se-. 





κατ᾽ ἀλήθειαν, which appears to be the reading adopted by St. Hilaire: 
‘peut sembler une solution equitable et vraie de la question quoiqu’elle 
ne tranche pas encore toutes les difficultés.’ Susemihl encloses λύεσθαι. 
καὶ in brackets, as probably spurious. 
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ἐπεὶ κεχωρισμένων γε κάλλιον ἔχειν τοῦ γεγραιμένου 
τουδὲ δὲν τὸν ὀφθαλμὸν ἑ suepou δέ τινος ἕτερον μόριον. εἰ 5 
μὲν οὗν περὶ πάντα δῆμον καὶ περὶ πᾶν πλῆσον ἐνδέχεται 
ταύτην εἶναι τὴν διαφορὰν τῶν πολλῶν πρὸς τοὺς δλ χοῦ 
σπουδαίους, Εληλου» ἴσως δὲ νὴ Δία δῆλον ὅτι περὶ ἐνίων 
ἀδύνατον. ὁ γὰρ αὐτὸς κἂν ἐπὶ τῶν θηρίων ἁρμόσειε 
vi ᾽. a an 
λόγος. καίτοι τί διαφέρουσιν ἔνιοι τῶν θηρίων ὡς ἔπος 
ae ss 
εἰπεῖν ; ἀλλὰ περί τι πλῆθος οὐδὲν εἶναι κωλύει TO λεχθὲν 
2 i 3 
ἀληθές. διὸ καὶ τὴϊ' πρότερον εἰρημέιην ἀπορίαν λύσειεν 6 
mw ING a a na 
ἄν τις διὰ τούτων Kal τὴν ἐχομένην αὐτῆς, τίνων δεῖ κυρ- 
f 5 \ > x \ Ἂς a n n 
ous εἶναι τοὺς ἐλευθέρους καὶ τὸ πλῆθος τῶν πολιτῶν. 
cal 2 
τοιοῦτοι δ᾽ εἰσὶν ὅσοι μήτε πλούσιοι μήτε ἀξίωμα ἔχου-" 
a \ a col 
σιν ἀρετῆς μηδέν. τὸ μὲν yap μετέχειν αὐτοὺς τῶν ἀρχῶν 7 
~ , 3 3 , ὃ , ἣν > ᾿ X > 
TOV μεγίστων οὐκ ἀσφαλές (διά τε yap ἀδικίαν καὶ bi 
> τὰ x x > ὃ a Ἀ x δ᾽ ἐξ τὴ ᾿ cA 
ἀφροσύνην τὰ μὲν ἀδικεῖν ἂν τὰ δ᾽ ἁμαρτάνειν αὐτούς), 
yO ἐς ΄ N i? i, “ \ 
τὸ δὲ μὴ μεταδιδόναι μηδὲ μετέχειν φοβερόν: ὅταν yap 
ἄτιμοι πολλοὶ καὶ πένητες ὑπάρχωσι, πολεμίων ἀναγκαῖον 


parately, the eye of some one individual, some other part of another, 
may be more beautiful than in the picture. Whether in the case 
of every people and every mass of men this superiority of the many 
in comparison with the few can exist is not clear; indeed, it may 
be said that in some cases it is impossible, for the same argument 
would apply in the case of brutes; and yet we may say, in what 
points are some men superior to brutes? Still, in the case of some 
particular mass of people, there is no reason why what we have 
said should not be true So, by these arguments, we may solve 
both the difficulty previously stated and that connected with it; 
namely, over what should free men and the mass of the citizens be 
sovereign ? The mass of the citizens-are those who neither are 
rich nor have any renown for excellence. That these “persons 
should have a part in the highest offices of government is not 
safe (for through want of justice and thought they would in 
some cases be unjust, in others mistaken), while to give them no 
share is very dangerous. For when there are included in a state 
many without a right to office, and also poor, that state must 
oo δα τ ο 
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8 εἶναι πλήρη τὴν πόλιν ταύτην. λείπεται δὴ τοῦ Bov- 
λεύεσθαι καὶ κρίνειν μετέχειν αὐτούς. διόπερ kal? Zdrov 
καὶ τῶν ἄλλων τινὲς νομοθετῶν τάττουσιν ἐπί τε τὰς 
ἀρχαιρεσίας καὶ τὰς εὐθύνας τῶν ἀρχόντων, ἄρχειν δὲ 

9 κατὰ μόνας οὐκ ἐῶσιν. πάντες μὲν γὰρ ἔχουσι συνελ-- 
θόντες ἱκανὴν αἴσθησιν, καὶ μυγνύμενοι τοῖς βελτίοσι τὰς 
πόλεις ὠφελοῦσιν, καθάπερ ἡ μὴ καθαρὰ τροφὴ μετὰ τῆς 
καθαρᾶς τὴν πᾶσαν ποιεῖ χρησιμωτέραν τῆς ὀλίγης" “7 

10 χωρὶς δ᾽ ἕκαστος ἀτελὴς περὶ τὸ κρίνειν ἐστίν. ἔχει δ᾽ 
ἡ τάξις αὕτη τῆς πολιτείας ἀπορίαν πρώτην μὲν ὅτι 
δόξειεν ἂν τοῦ αὐτοῦ εἶναι τὸ κρῖναι τίς ὀρθῶς ἰάτρευκεν, 
οὗπερ καὶ τὸ ἰατρεῦσαι καὶ ποιῆσαι ὑγιᾷῷ τὸν κάμνοντα 
τῆς νόσου τῆς παρούσης" οὗτος δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἰατρός. ὁμοίως 
δὲ τοῦτο καὶ περὶ τὰς ἄλλας ἐμπειρίας καὶ τέχνας. ὥσπερ 1282 
οὖν ἰατρὸν δεῖ διδόναι τὰς εὐθύνας ἐν ἰατροῖς, οὕτω καὶ 


necessarily be full of enemies. It remains that they should 
have a share of deliberative and judicial -power.-- For -this 
yeason Solon and certain other lawgivers appoint them to 
elect magistrates and to call them to account, but forbid them 
to hold office. by themselves. or all, when combined, possess 
sufficient critical sense, and when joined with superior men 
they serve to profit the state, just as coarse food, when mixed 
with fine, makes the whole more nourishing than the smaller 
quantity. But taken apart, each individual is imperfect as a 
judge. Still this arrangement of the constitution involves a 
difficulty. In the first case it would appear to be the province of 
the same man to decide who has pursued the right method of 
treatment, and himself to treat and cure the sufferer under a 
particular disease. That person is the physician; and the same 
is the case in other matters of experience and art. Just, then, as 
ἃ physician should have to give an account of his practice to phy- 
sicians, so also should other men to those in their own position, 





2 Σόλων. Cf. Bk. 11. ο. 12. Σόλων γε ἔοικε τὴν ἀναγκαιοτάτην ἀπο- 
διδόναι τῷ δήμῳ δύναμιν, τὸ τὰς ἄρχας αἱρεῖσθαι καὶ εὐθύνειν. 
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τοὺς ἄλλους ἐν τοῖς ὁμοίοις. ἰατρὸς δ᾽ ὅ τε δημιουργὸς ll 
καὶ ὁ ἀρχιτεκτονικὸς καὶ τρίτος ὁ πεπαιδευμένον περὶ τὴν 
τέχνην" εἰσὶ γάρ τινες τοιοῦτοι καὶ περὶ πάσας ὧς εἰπεῖν 
τὰς τέχνας, ἀποδίδομεν δὲ τὸ κρίνειν οὐδὲν ἧ ἧττον τοῖς 
περ ϑευβέμοιν ἢ τοῖς εἰδόσιν. ἔπειτα καὶ περὶ τὴν 12 
αἵρεσιν τὸν αὐτὸν ἂν δόξειεν ἔ ee Ἰβύποῦ:" καὶ γὰρ τὸ 
ἑλέσθαι ὀρθῶς τῶν εἰδότων ἔργον ἐστίν, οἷον γεωμέτρην τε 
τῶν γεωμετρικῶν καὶ κυβερνήτην τῶν κυβερνητικῶν. εἰ 
γὰρ καὶ περὶ ἐνίων ἔργων καὶ τεχνῶν μετέχουσι καὶ τῶν 
ἐδιωτῶν τινές, GAN οὔ τοι τῶν εἰδότων γε μᾶλλον. ὥστε 13 
κατὰ μὲν τοῦτον τὸν λόγον οὐκ ἂν εἴη τὸ πλῆθος 
ποιητέον κύριον οὔτε τῶν ἀρχαιρεσιῶν οὔτε τῶν 
εὐθυνῶν. ἀλλ᾽ ἴσως οὐ πάντα ταῦτα λέγεται καλῶς 14 
διά τε τὸν πάλαι λόγον, ἂν ἢ τὸ πλῆθος μὴ λίαν ἀνδρα- 
ποδῶδες (ἔσται γὰρ ἕκαστος μὲν χείρων κριτὴς τῶν 


Now the term physician means both the man who practises at the 
direction of another, and a scientific physician of the highest class, 
and thirdly, one who has simply studied thescience. For there are 
persons of the latter class, generally speaking, in every science. And 
we allow the power of judgment to those who have studied the science 
no Jess than to those who have complete knowledge of it (1.8. by 
practice also). In the next place, the question of election would 
seem to stand on the same ground. For to make a right choice 
- belongs also to persons who have specific knowledge. For instance, 
the choice of a geometrician belongs to those who are acquainted 
with geometry, of a pilot to those who understand navigation. 
For even if there are some functions and arts of which certain un- 
professional students have some knowledge, still they have not 
more than those professionally acquainted with them. And so, 
according to this train of reasoning, we ought not to give to the 
mass of the people supreme authority in electing magistrates or in 
calling them to account for their conduct. But, perhaps all that 
we have here said is not correct, partly by reason of what we said 
some time back, if the mass of people be not of too servile a 
02 
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εἰδότων, ἅπαντες δὲ συνελθόντες ἢ βελτίους ἢ ov χείρους), 
καὶ ὅτι περὶ ἐνίων οὔτε μόνον ὁ ποιήσας οὔτ᾽ ἄριστ᾽ 
ἂν xpiveer, ὅσων τἄργα γινώσκουσι καὶ οἱ μὴ ἔχοντες τὴν 
τέχνην, οἷον οἰκίαν οὐ μόνον ἐστὶ γνῶναι τοῦ ποιήσαντος, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ βέλτιον ὁ χρώμενος αὐτῇ κρινεῖ (χρῆται δ᾽ ὁ 
οἰκονόμος), καὶ πηδάλιον κυβερνήτης τέκτονος, καὶ θοίνην 
15 ὁ δαιτυμὼν ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ ὁ μάγειρος. ταύτην μὲν ody τὴν 
ἀπορίαν τάχα δόξειέν τις ἂν οὕτω λύειν ἱκανῶς" ἄλλη δ᾽ 
ἐστὶν ἔχομένη ταύτης. δοκεῖ γὰρ ἄτοπον εἶναι τὸ μειζό- 
νων εἶναι κυρίους τοὺς φαύλους τῶν ἐπιεικῶν, αἱ δ᾽ εὔθυ- 
vat καὶ αἱ τῶν ἀρχῶν αἱρέσεις εἰσὶ μέγιστον" Us ἐν ἐνίαιϑ 
πολιτείαις, ὥσπερ εἴρηται, τοῖς δήμοις ἀποδιδόασιν" ἡ γὰρ 
16 ἐκκλησία κυρία πάντων τῶν τοιούτων ἐστίν. καίτοι τῆς μὲν 
ἐκκλησίας μετέχουσι καὶ βουλεύουσι καὶ δικάζουσιν ἀπὸ 


character ; for though each individual of them will -be a worse 
judge than those who have specific knowledge, all, when taken 
together, will be either better, or at least no worse; and also because 
there are some things of which the maker will be neither the only 
nor the best judge—that is, where the work done is understood 
also by those who have no knowledge of the art used. For 
instance, it does not only belong to the builder to know and judge 
of a house, but he who uses it (that is the householder) will 
pass a better judgment upon it. Also a pilot is a better judge 
of a rudder than the man who made it; and so is the guest of a 
banquet rather than the cook. This difficulty, then, we may be 
thought to have disposed of sufficiently. But there is another 
closely connected with it; for it seems absurd that those of indif- 
ferent character should have supreme authority in greater matters 
than those of the best class; but the right to call magistrates to 
account, and to elect them, is a matter of the greatest importance. 
And this power, as we have said, is given in some constitutions to 
the people: for the assembly of the people has supreme authority 
in all matters of this class. Yet men are admitted to the public 
assembly, and deliberate on public affairs, and try causes, though 
they have only small property, and may be of any age, while they can 
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a ΓΑ * a ¥ # 
μικρῶν τιμημάτων Kal τῆς τυχούσης ἡλικίας, ταμιεύουσι 
\ n \ 
δὲ καὶ στρατηγοῦσι καὶ τὰς μεγίστας ἀρχὰς ἄρχουσιν 
᾿ς ἃ / £ , ti δ 
ἀπὸ μεγάλων. ὁμοίως δή τις ἂν λύσειε καὶ ταύτην τὴν 
t A. ὦ lo “ 
ἀπορίαν" ἴσως γὰρ ἔχει καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ὀρθῶς. οὐ γὰρ ὁ δικα- 
Ν 2s) Ἔ Ἂς a By 

στὴς οὐδ᾽ ὁ βουλευτὴς οὐδ᾽ ὁ ἐκκλησιαστὴς ἄρχων ἐστίν, 

XN ¥ ial lal 
ἀλλὰ τὸ δικαστήριον καὶ ἡ βουλὴ καὶ ὁ δῆμος: τῶν δὲ 
© en; a , Ἃ 3 τ τ Ἂς ᾿ 
ῥηθέντων ἕκαστος μόριόν ἐστι τούτων. λέγω δὲ μόριον 
\ Χ \ ᾿ ¥ \ x \ μὰ 
τὸν βουλευτὴν καὶ τὸν ἐκκλησιαστὴν καὶ τὸν δικαστήν. 
of ΄ Ψ' n lal 
ὥστε δικαίως κύριον μειζόνων τὸ πλῆθος" ἐκ γὰρ πολλῶν 
ig lol a ν Ἄς: \ wv y Ἃ. bE 3 
ὁ δῆμος καὶ ἡ βουλὴ καὶ τὸ δικαστήριον. καὶ τὸ τίμημα 

n ἮΝ; ὧν x - 
δὲ πλεῖον τὸ πάντων τούτων ἢ τὸ τῶν KAO ἕνα καὶ κατ᾽ 
ὅν, τ " \ , a 5 
ὀλύγους μεγάλας ἀρχὰς ἀρχόντων. ταῦτα μὲν οὖν διω- 

a Ἂν , a 
ρίσθω τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον" ἡ δὲ πρώτη λεχθεῖσα ἀπορία 
τ : . ᾿ i 

ποιεῖ φανερὸν οὐδὲν οὕτως ἕτερον ὡς ὅτι δεῖ τοὺς νόμους 
+ τς a = 
εἶναι κυρίους κειμένους ὀρθῶς, τὸν ἄρχοντα δέ, ἄν τε εἷς 
f , 5 \ Yj > 
ἄν τε πλείους Mat, περὶ τούτων εἶναι κυρίους περὶ ὅσων 


only act as Public Treasurers and Generals, and hold the highest 
offices, if their property be large. Now this difficulty may also be 
met in a similar manner; for perhaps this arrangement, too, is 
right. For itis not the member of the judicial body, or of the 
council, or of the public assembly, that is in power, but the Court 
of Justice, and the Council, and the People ; and each of the above- 
mentioned is but a part of these. I mean by a part the member of 
the council, of the public assembly, of the judicial body. And 
80 it.is. just that the mass of the people should have authority in 
more important matters, for it is of a large number of persons 
that the People in assembly, the Council, and the Judicial Body 
are composed. And the property of all these together is greater 
than that of those who hold great offices, either alone or in small 
groups. Let these points, then, be dismissed as settled in this 
manner. But the difficulty which we first mentioned shows 
nothing so clearly as the necessity that it should be the ‘Laws,’ 


wisely framed, that should have\gupreme authority, and that the 
ruler or rulers should have absolute power in cases where the laws 
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aA 5.4 AS \ a 
ἐξαδυνατοῦσιν οἱ νόμοι λέγειν ἀκριβῶς διὰ TO μὴ ῥάδιον 
Pal τ Va I 
εἶναι καθόλου δηλῶσαι περὶ πάντων. ὁποίους μέντοι 
a led a > fA 
twas εἶναι δεῖ τοὺς ὀρθῶς κειμένους νόμους, οὐδέν πω 
δῆλον, ἀλλ᾽ ἔτι μένει τὸ πάλαι διαπορηθέν. ἀλλὰ γὰρ 
- t ΄ὔ 
καὶ ὁμοίως ταῖς πολιτείαις ἀνάγκη καὶ τοὺς νόμους φαύ- 
Ἂ , 
21 λους ἢ σπουδαίυυς εἶναι καὶ δικαίους ἢ ἀδίκους. πλὴν 
a a \ ra n 
τοῦτό γε φανερόν ὅτι δεῖ πρὸς τὴν πολιτείαν κεῖσθαι 
\ , b) εἴ x, ? al a ve Ἂς Ἂς ἃς 
τοὺς νόμους. ἀλλὰ μὴν εἰ τοῦτο, δῆλον ὅτι τοὺς μὲν κατὰ 
a 3 ef ἧς 
τὰς ὀρθὰς πολιτείας ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι δικαίους τοὺς δὲ 
x τ ? , 
κατὰ τὰς παρεκβεβηκυίας οὐ δικαίους. 
12 Ἰἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἐν πάσαις μὲν ταῖς ἐπιστήμαις Kal τέχναις 
2 is Ν Es Ζ δὲ Ὧι a μὴ 9 a 
ἀγαθὸν τὸ τέλος, μέγιστον δὲ καὶ μάλιστα ἐν > TH κυριω- 
τάτῃ πασῶν, αὕτη δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἡ πολιτικὴ δύναμις, ἔστι δὲ 
ΕΝ > Ν Ἂς ta a > \ + lal 
πολιτικὸν ἀγαθὸν τὸ δίκαιον, τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐστὶ τὸ κοινῇ συμ- 


[- 


cannot possibly speak accurately, as it is not easy for them, in 
general terms, to be plain on all particular cases. Of what 
character, however, these wisely framed laws should be is not yet 
clear: that which was formerly suggested as a difficulty is still 
unsolved. Only this is clear, that the laws should be framed with 
yeference to the constitution. But it is absolutely certain that, 
just as constitutions vary, so the laws will be bad or good, just or 
unjust. But if this be the case, it is evident that the laws in 
accordance with the right forms of constitution must be just, while 
those that are adapted to the perverted forms must be the 
reverse, ᾿ 

In all sciences and arts the end is some good; but it is the 
greatest and most truly good in the highest of them all—that is to 
say, the art of Politics. But justice—that is to say, general 
utility—is the good in political life ; and all men think that justice 





1 ἐπεί. The apodosis does not appear to begin before ποίων δ᾽ ἰσότης, 
and for sake of clearness it seems best to omit the ἐπεὶ in translation. 

2 τῇ κυριωτάτῃ πασῶν. Cf. Eth. 1. ii. 8-5. twos τῶν ἐπιστημῶν ἢ 
δυνάμεων δόξειε δ᾽ ἂν τῆς κυριωτάτης καὶ μάλιστα ἀρχιτεκτονικῆς. τοιαύτη 
δ᾽ ἡ πολιτικὴ φαίνεται. 
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4 χ Xx 
φέρον, δοκεῖ δὲ πᾶσιν ἴσον τι τὸ δίκαιον εἶναι, καὶ μέχρι 
ff: c a a 
YE τινος ὁμολογοῦσι τοῖς κατὰ φιλοσοφίαν λόγοις, ἐν οἷς 
, 3 Ν a εἰ a 
διώρισται Ξπερὶ τῶν ἠθικῶν: τὶ γὰρ καὶ τισὶ τὸ δίκαιον, 
von Ἀν οἱ 
καὶ δεῖν τοῖς ἴσοις ἴσον εἶναι φασίν. ποίων δ᾽ ἰσότης 5 
35: \ \ t . - 
ἐστὶ καὶ ποίων ἀνισότης, δεῖ μὴ λανθάνειν" ἔχει γὰρ 
ao ἃ f \ 
TOUT ἀπορίαν καὶ φιλοσοφίαν πολιτικήν. ἴσως yap ἂν 
i Ν Ἂς, an tal 
Gain τις κατὰ παντὸς ὑπεροχὴν ἀγαθοῦ δεῖν ἀνίσως veve- 
wn Ἂς a 
μῆσθαι τὰς ἀρχάς, εἰ πάντα τὰ λοιπὰ μηδὲν διαφέροιεν 
2 9 ὦ PA n ΩΣ 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅμοιοι τυγχάνοιεν ὄντες" τοῖς γὰρ διαφέρουσιν ἕτερον 
7 x. / rn 
εἶναι τὸ δίκαιον καὶ τὸ κατ᾽ ἀξίαν. ἀλλὰ μὴν εἰ τοῦτ᾽ 3 
Ἂν θ ἂν , + \ ον ἈΝ , Ἧι > 
ἀληθές, ἔσται Kal κατὰ YoOpa καὶ κατὰ μέγεθος καὶ καθ 
ἢ -“ lal a lal n 
ὁτιοῦν τῶν ἀγαθῶν πλεονεξία Tis TOV πολιτικῶν δικαίων 
τοῖς ὑπερέχουσιν. ἢ τοῦτο ἐπιπόλαιον τὸ ψεῦδος : φαν- 4 
= fal lal # . an 
gpov δ᾽ ἐπὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἐπιστημῶν καὶ δυνάμεων": τῶν 
\ * a 
yap ὁμοίων αὐλητῶν τὴν τέχνην ov δοτέον πλεονεξίαν 
τῶν αὐλῶν τοῖς εὐγενεστέροις" οὐδὲν γὰρ αὐλήσουσι 
is equality of some sort, and to a certain point they agree with 
the philosophical arguments which we used in discussing Morals ; 
for they say that justice concerns some thing and some persons, and 
that equal ought to go to equals; but what sort of things admit of 
equality and what of inequality is a question which ought not to 
be forgotten. For this involves difliculty, and requires the 
philosophy of a politician. For perhaps someone may say that 
offices ought to be distributed unequally, on the ground of excel- 
lence in any good quality whatever, if in every other respect there 
were no difference and all were alike, arguing that when men differ 
their rights and claims differ also. But, supposing this true, com- 
plexion, and height, and any other good thing, will give a larger 
share in political rights to those who possess them conspicuously, 
Does not the fallacy of this lie on the surface? It is transparent 
if we consider other arts and sciences. For where flute-players 


are alike in the art which they pursue, the advantage of better 
instruments is not to be given to those of noble birth—for that 





8 περὶ τῶν ἠθικῶν. The reference is again to Eth. Bk. V. as in ch. 9. 
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a lol 4 Ψ 
βέλτιον, δεῖ δὲ τῷ κατὰ τὸ ἔργον ὑπερέχοντι διδόναι καὶ 
- 2 4 \ ἡ τ 4 ? δὲ ΄ δὴλ Χ x hs 
τῶν ὀργάνων τὴν ὑπεροχήν. εἰ δὲ μήπω δῆλον TO λεγό- 

a + ᾿ς 3 
5 μενον, ἔτι μᾶλλον αὐτὸ προαγαγοῦσιν ἔσται φανερόν. εἰ 
Ν \ > , ὦ 
γὰρ εἴη τις ὑπερέχων μὲν κατὰ τὴν αὐλητικήν, πολὺ ὃ 
, ἡ \ oa] τῇ 
ἐλλείπων Kar’ εὐγένειαν ἢ κάλλος, εἰ καὶ μεῖζον ἕκαστον 
, n n La 
ἐκείνων ἀγαθόν ἐστι τῆς αὐλητικῆς (λέγω δὲ τήν τ᾽ εὐγέ- 
ἧς x Fé \ \ * ἢ / € ue 
νειαν καὶ TO κάλλοΞ) καὶ κατὰ THY ἀναλογίαν ὑπερέχουσι 
a π x - \ , 
πλέον τῆς αὐλητικῆς ἢ ἐκεῖνος κατὰ τὴν αὐλητικήν, ὅμως 1283 
a a a \ 
τούτῳ δοτέον τοὺς διαφέροντας τῶν αὐλῶν" δεῖ yap eis 
. \ a 
τὸ ἔργον συμβάλλεσθαι τὴν ὑπεροχὴν καὶ τοῦ πλούτον 
Ν a 3 3 “ x δ᾽ Og ΗΝ Γ 
8 καὶ τῆς εὐγενείας, συμβάλλονται δ᾽ οὐδέν. ἔτι κατά γε 
A nx A al 
τοῦτον τὸν λόγον πᾶν ἀγαθὸν πρὸς πᾶν ἂν εἴη συμ- 
βλητόν. εἰ γὰρ μᾶλλον τὸ τὶ μέγεθος, καὶ ὅλως ἂν τὸ 
μέγεθος ἐνάμιλλον εἴη καὶ πρὸς πλοῦτον καὶ πρὸς ἐλευ- 
θερίαν. ὥστ᾽ εἰ πλεῖον ὁδὶ διαφέρει κατὰ μέγεθος ἢ ὁδὶ 
ρ ρ μέγεθος ἢ 
κατ᾽ ἀρετήν, καὶ πλεῖον ὑπερέχει ὅλως ἀρετῆς μέγεθος, 


qualification will not make them play upon the flute any better—' 
but if one man excels others in the performance of his function, to 
him we ought to give the most excellent instrument. And if what 
we mean is not yet clear, it will become more so when we have 
gone further. Supposing that a man is superior in the art of 
playing the flute, but far inferior in respect of birth and beauty, 
even if each of those gifts (1.6. birth and beauty) are greater 
advantages than flute-playing, and supposing that others excel 
him in these points more in proportion than he excels them in 
playing the flute, still it is to him that the best flute should be 
given. For the excellence in point of wealth and birth ought to 
contribute something to the work to be done; but it contributes 
nothing. And further, if this argument were allowed, every good 
thing could be brought into comparison with every other good 
thing. For if the possessing a certain magnitude had more weight, 
then magnitude generally would come into competition with wealth 
and free-birth. So that if a excels B in size more than B excels A 
in virtue, and if, on the whole, size excels virtue more than virtue 
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εἴη ἂν συμβλητὰ πάντα. τοσόνδε γὰρ μέγεθος εἰ κρεῖττον 
ταπϑῦςξ, τοσόνδε δῆλον ὡς ἴσον. ἐπεὶ δὲ τοῦτ᾽ ἀδύνατον, 7 
δῆλον ὡς καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν πολιτικῶν εὐλόγως οὐ κατὰ πᾶσαν 
ἀνισότητ' ἀμφισβητοῦσι τῶν ἀρχῶν. εἰ γὰρ ot μὲν βρα- 
δεῖς of δὲ ταχεῖ, οὐδὲν διὰ τοῦτο δεῖ τοὺς μὲν πλεῖον 
τοὺς δ᾽ ἔλαττον ἔχειν, GAN ἐν τοῖς γυμνικοῖς ἀγῶσιν ἡ 
τούτων διαφορὰ λαμβάνει τὴν τιμήν. GAN ἐξ ὧν πόλις 8 
συνέστηκεν, ἐν τούτοις ἀναγκαῖον ποιεῖσθαι τὴν ἀμφι- 
σβήτησιν. διόπερ εὐλόγως ἀντιποιοῦνται τῆς τιμῆς οἱ 
εὐγενεῖς καὶ ἐλεύθεροι καὶ πλούσιοι. δεῖ γὰρ ἐλευϑέρους 
T εἶναι καὶ τίμημα φέροντας" οὐ γὰρ ἂν εἴη πόλις ἐξ 
ἀπόρων πάντων, ὥσπερ οὐδ᾽ ἐκ δούλων. ἀλλὰ μὴν εἰ9 
δεῖ τούτων, δῆλον ὅτι καὶ δικαιοσύνης καὶ τῆς πολεμικῆς 
ἀρετῆς" οὐδὲ γὰρ ἄνευ τούτων οἰκεῖσθαι πόλιν δυνατόν, 
πλὴν ἄνευ μὲν τῶν προτέρων ἀδύνατον εἶναι πόλιν, ἄνευ 
δὲ τούτων οἰκεῖσθαι καλῶς. πρὸς μὲν οὖν τὸ πόλιν εἶναι 13 


excels size, all things could be brought into relation and comparison. 
For if a certain magnitude is greater than a certain amount of some- 
thing else, then another magnitude is evidently equal to it. But 
since this is impossible, it is evident that on political questions also 
men have no good reason for claiming offices on the ground of any 
kind of inequality. For if some are swift and others slow, that is no 
reason that the one class should have more and the other less ; it is 
in athletic contests that difference in these respects finds its value. 
But it is within the sphere of the elements which composed the 
State that the opposing anes must eceShny be made. And on 


this account persons of go or rich, have good-grounds 


for asserting their claims to honours. For there mustbe men 


both of free birth and possessing rateable property, since ἃ state 
could never consist entirely of poor men, any more than-of all 
slaves. But if such persons are necessary, it is evident that justice 
and bravery are also necessary ; ; for without them a state-cannet be 
maintained. The only difference is, that without. the former a 
state cannot exist, without the latter ‘it cannot flourish. 


“As ‘contributing to the mere existence of a state, all, or some at 
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> "ἢ 
δόξειεν ἂν ἢ πάντα ἢ ἔνιά γε τούτων ὀρθῶς ἀμφισβητεῖν, 
ἊΝ 4 Ἂ ? ἊΝ c a Se Me \ ΤᾺ, 
πρὸς μέντοι ζωὴν ἀγαθὴν ἡ παιδεία καὶ ἡ ἀρετὴ μάλιστα 
Ἂ \ a 
δικαίως dv ἀμφισβητοίησαν, καθάπερ εἴρηται καὶ πρό- 
a \ yy " 
τερον. ἐπεὶ δ᾽ οὔτε πάντων ἴσον ἔχειν δεῖ τοὺς ἴσους ἕν 
ἣ; τὰ τὰ 
τι μόνον ὄντας οὔτε ἄνισον τοὺς ἀνίσους καθ᾽ ἕν, ἀνάγκη 


τ 


πάσας εἶναι τὰς τοιαύτας πολιτείας παρεκβάσεις. εἴρη- 
ται μὲν οὖν καὶ πρότερον ὅτι διαμφισβητοῦσι τρόπον 
τινὰ δικαίως πάντες, ἁπλῶς δ᾽ οὐ πάντες δικαίως, οἱ 
πλούσιοι μὲν ὅτι πλεῖον μέτεστι τῆς χώρας αὐτοῖς, ἡ δὲ 
χώρα κοινόν" ἔτι πρὸς τὰ συμβόλαια πιστοὶ μᾶλλον ὡς 
ἐπὶ τὸ πλέον" οἱ δ᾽ ἐλεύθεροι καὶ εὐγενεῖς ὡς ἐγγὺς ἀλλή- 
λων" πολῖται γὰρ μᾶλλον οἱ γενναιότεροι τῶν ἀγεννῶν, 
8 ἡ δ᾽ εὐγένεια παρ᾽ ἑκάστοις οἴκοι τίμιος. ἔτι διότι βελ- 
τίους εἰκὸς τοὺς ἐκ βελτιόνων" εὐγένεια γάρ ἐστιν ἀρετὴ 
γένους. ὁμοίως δὴ φήσομεν δικαίως καὶ τὴν ἀρετὴν 
ἀμφισβητεῖν: κοινωνικὴν γὰρ ἀρετὴν εἶναί φαμεν τὴν 


least, of these classes would seem fairly to lay claim to considera- 
tion, but as leading to a good life, education and virtue would 
with justice put in their claim, as has been also said previously. 
But since it is not in all things that either those who are equal in 
one point alone ought to have an equal share, or those unequal in 
one point an unequal share, it is necessary that all forms of consti- 
tution based on such principles must be corrupt forms. Now it has 
been said before that all put in their respective claims with justice 
to a certain degree, but none of them with absolute justice. The 
rich contend that they have a greater share in the land, and the 
land is a national interest. Also, in commercial transactions, they 
are, as a rule, more trustworthy. Freemen and men of high birth 
argue from a somewhat similar standpoint, for men of nobler birth 
are more truly citizens than the ignoble, and high birth is every- 
where honoured in its own country; in the next place, because it 
is likely that the descendants of better men will be better 
men themselves, for high birth is excellence of race, Now, 
with equal justice, we shall say that personal virtue puts in a 
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iA ba ’ > ° ἮΝ 
δικαιοσύνην, ἡ πάσας ἀναγκαῖον ἀκολουθεῖν τὰς ἄλλας. 
x 


ἀλλὰ μὴν καὶ οἱ πλείους πρὸς τοὺς ἐλάττους" καὶ γὰρ 4 


κρείττους καὶ πλουσιώτεροι καὶ βελτίους εἰσίν, ὡς Λάμ 
» βανομένων τῶν πλειόνων πρὸς τοὺς ἐλάττους. Gp’ οὖν 
εἰ πάντες εἶεν ἐν μιᾷ πόλει; λέγω δ᾽ οἷον of τ᾽ ἀγαθοὶ καὶ 
οἱ πλούσιοι καὶ εὐγενεῖς, ἔτι δὲ πλῆθος ἄλλο τι πολιτικόν, 
πότερον ἀμφισβήτησις ἔσται τίνας ἄρχειν δεῖ, ἢ οὐκ 


at “a θ᾽ (eae A X io f a > ͵ 
ἔσται: KaU εκάστην μὲν οὖν πολιτείαν τῶν εἰρημένων 5 


> / ¢ ¥ ἐ Μ na cal ἥν 
ἀναμφισβήτητος ἡ κρίσις τίνας ἄρχειν δεῖ" τοῖς γὰρ 
4 a id 
κυρίοις διαφέρουσιν ἀλλήλων, οἷον ἣ μὲν TO διὰ πλου- 
σίων ἣ δὲ τῷ διὰ τῶν σπουδαίων ἀνδρῶν εἶναι, καὶ τῶν 
»»᾿ ς , ϑ- ? Ν Δ᾽ > tw Lal 
ἄλλων ξξάστη τὸν αὐτὸν ΤΡΌΠΟΝ ἀλλ ees σκοποῦμεν». 
ὅταν περὶ τὸν αὐτὸν ταῦθ᾽ ὑπάρχῃ χρόνον, πῶς διο- 
ριστέον. εἰ δὴ τὸν ἀριθμὸν εἶεν ὀλίγοι πάμπαν οἱ τὴν 
ἀρετὴν ἔχοντες, τίνα δεῖ διελεῖν τὸν τρόπον ; ἢ τὸ ὀλύγοι 
x M a “ ἔν ἔν 
πρὸς τὸ ἔργον δεῖ σκοπεῖν, εἰ δυνατοὶ διοικεῖν τὴν πόλιν 


claim, for we call justice a virtue of society which all others must 
necessarily follow. But again, the majority assert their claim 
against the minority, for they are stronger, richer, and better, when 
the majority is taken collectively and compared with the minority. 
Supposing now that there are in one state all classes—I mean 
good men, rich men, and noblemen, and besides these a certain 
mass of persons with political rights—will there be any dispute as 
to which class ought to be in authority, or will there not? Now, 
in each of the above-mentioned forms of constitution, the decision 
as to who ought to be in authority is not open to dispute. For it 
is in the classes that hold supreme power that they differ from one 
another. For instance, one form is marked by power belonging to 
rich men, another by its belonging to good men, and so with each of 
the others. We, nevertheless, will consider how, when all these 
elements co-exist at the same time, we ought to settle between 
them. If, now, the virtuous are very few in number, how are we 
to decide? Ought we to look at the fact of their being few in 
number in relation to the work to be done, i.e. whether they are 


συ 


“1 


ο 
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x “ a 3 fa Bs aA ᾷ yy 
ἢ τοσοῦτοι TO πλῆθος ὥστ᾽ εἶναι πόλιν ἐξ αὐτῶν : ἔστι 
δὲ ἀπορία τις πρὸς ἅπαντας τοὺς διαμφισβητοῦντας 
fal n fal i \ ‘ 2 Oy 
περὶ τῶν πολιτικῶν τιμῶν. δόξαιεν γὰρ (ἂν) οὐδὲν 
, / e Ἂς Ν a > fal vw © t 
λέγειν δίκαιον of Sia Tov πλοῦτον ἀξιοῦντες ἄρχειν; ὁμοί- 
ss Ν € Ἂς » ol LS x wv τὰ - 
ὡς δὲ καὶ οἱ κατὰ γένος" δῆλον γὰρ ws εἴ τις πάλιν εἷς 
# ἢ ee J) τὰ lo Ὁ \ ὃς Ὁ ὡς 
πλουσιώτερος ἁπάντων ἐστί, [δῆλον ὅτι] κατὰ τὸ αὐτὸ 
n ͵ὕ e ft 
δίκαιον τοῦτον ἄρχειν τὸν Eva ἁπάντων δεήσει, ὁμοίως δὲ 
\ \ > , Z n ry ΄ 5 , 
καὶ τὸν εὐγενείᾳ διαφέροντα τῶν ἀμφισβητούντων δι 
is y ee x a) Ye / 5 \ 
ἐλευθερίαν. ταὐτὸ δὲ τοῦτ᾽ ἴσως συμβήσεται καὶ περὶ 
a E ᾿ ᾿ 
τὰς ἀριστοκρατίας ἐπὶ τῆς ἀρετῆς" εἰ γάρ τις εἷς ἀμείνων 
ἀνὴρ εἴη τῶν ἄλλων τῶν ἐν τῷ πολιτεύματι σπουδαίων 
n a \ ? 
ὄντων, τοῦτον εἶναι δεῖ κύριον KaTa ταὐτὸ δίκαιον. οὐ- 
n a n f / 
Kody εἰ καὶ TO πλῆθος sivad ye δεῖ κύριον διότι κρείττους 
sees can > fe x e Xx re Ν nw Εἰ * a 
εἰσὶ τῶν ὀλίγων, κἂν εἷς ἢ πλείους μὲν TOD ἑνὸς EXATTOUS 
< a = , > ὡς 5). yj " 
δὲ τῶν πολλῶν κρείττους ὦσι τῶν ἄλλων, τούτους ἂν 
, ῃ 3 a nN a , \ a) 
δέοι κυρίους εἶναι MaAXOV ἢ τὸ πλῆθος. πάντα δὴ ταῦτ 


able to direct the state, or are they to be sufficiently numerous to 
form a state of themselves? But there is a difficulty which affects 
all the different claimants of political honours. For those who 
claim a right to rule on the ground of wealth (and similarly those 
who claim on the ground of birth) would seem to have no justice 
in their plea, for it is obvious that if there is one individual more 
wealthy than all the rest put together, it will, on the same principle 
of justice, be right that this single man should rule over all the rest ; 
and similarly, one man particularly illustrious for his noble birth 
should rule over those who rest their claim on free birth alone. 
And perhaps the same embarrassment can arise in considering 
aristocracies on the question of virtue. For, supposing that there 
were one individual better than all the other good men in the state, 
he should have supreme power on the same principle. Further, if 
the many ought to have chief power because they are stronger 
than the few, supposing that one man, or more than one, but still 
a comparatively small number, should be stronger than the rest, it 
is these who ought to have power rather than the mass. All these 


. 
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» x a 
ἔοικε φανερὸν ποιεῖν ὅτε τούτων τῶν ὅρων οὐδεὶς ὀρθός 
"ἃ > a 
ἐστι, καθ᾽ ὃν ἀξιοῦσιν αὐτοὶ μὲν ἄρχειν τοὺς δ᾽ ἄλλους 
ἢ Ἂ Lal Mv 
ὑπὸ σφῶν ἄρχεσθαι πάντας. καὶ yap δὴ καὶ πρὸς τοὺς 
> Ὁ Ν . ᾿ a 
Kat ἀρετὴν ἀξιοῦντας κυρίους εἶναι τοῦ πολιτεύματος, 
© ta δὲ A. Ἂς Ἂς, a Bg ΕΝ ‘4 
ὁμοίως δὲ Kal τοὺς κατὰ πλοῦτον, ἔχοιεν ἂν λέγειν τὰ 
, 4 
πλήθη λόγον τινὰ δίκαιον" οὐδὲν γὰρ κωλύει ποτὲ TO 
mn > - 
πλῆθος εἶναι βέλτιον τῶν ὀλίγων καὶ πλουσιώτερον, οὐχ 
Ἔ: pet 2 ? ἢ 2? t Ἂς \ * ‘\ 
ὡς καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ἀλλ᾽ ws ἀθρόους. διὸ καὶ πρὸς τὴν 
+ 3 A a \ 4 fe 2 7 
ἀπορίαν, ἣν ζητοῦσι καὶ προβάλλουσί τινες, ἐνδέχεται 
- , a tf 
τοῦτον τὸν τρύπον ἀπαιτᾶν. ἀποροῦσι γάρ τινες πότερον 
δ θέτῃ νομοθετητέον, βουλομένῳ τίθεσθαι τοὺς dp- 
τῷ νομοθέτῃ νομοθετητέον, ομένᾳ αι τοὺς Gp 
θοτάτους νόμους, πρὸς τὸ τῶν βελτιόνων συμφέρον ἢ 
Ν Ἂς na , μι x \ θέ, Ἂς 8 
πρὸς TO τῶν πλειόνων, ὅταν συμβαίνῃ TO λεχθέν. τὸ 
x Ἂ, n 
ὀρθὸν ληπτέον ἴσως" τὸ δ᾽ ἴσως ὀρθὸν πρὸς TO τῆς πόλε- 
Ἂ: δ τ \ x n a 
ὡς ὅλης συμφέρον καὶ πρὸς TO κοινὸν TO τῶν πολιτῶν. 
, . LN JE , ny κα “δὲ / 
1284 πστολίτης δὲ κοινῇ μὲν ὁ μετέχων τοῦ ἄρχειν Kal ἄρχεσθαί 
\ 
reflections seem to show that not one of these principles on which 
men claim themselves to rule and to have all others subject to their 


authority, is correct. For in answer to those who claim the chief 
power inthe government on the ground of virtue, and to those 
who claim the same on the ground of wealth, ‘the-people would 
have a just argument to urge; for there is nothing to-prevent the 
mass of the people from being at. times better and richer'than the 
few—not, I mean, as individuals, but in the aggregate. And 
therefore we may in this manner meet the difficulty “which sonie 
persons feel and suggest. For some feel a doubt whether a law- 
giver, if he wish to enact the soundest laws, should, when the case 
which we have mentioned occurs, legislate with a view to the 
advantage of the better class or to that of the many. But 
that which is right must be determined on the principle of 
equality; and that which is equally right is that which tends to 
the profit of the whole state, and to the common interest of its 
citizens. A citizen is, speaking generally, the man who takes a 
part in governing and being governed, but he varies wmdér éach 


1 
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΄ " \ SN , 

ἐστι, καθ᾽ ἑκάστην δὲ πολιτείαν ἕτερος, πρὸς δὲ τὴν ἀρί- 

ἢ ed ἐξ 

στην ὁ δυνάμενος καὶ προαιρούμενος ἄρχεσθαι καὶ ἄρχειν 

πρὸς τὸν βίον τὸν Kat’ ἀρετήν. . εἰ δέ τίς ἐστιν εἶς το- 

a 2 ”> 2 lel ἡ ‘ x f Ἂς 

σοῦτον διαφέρων κατ᾽ ἀρετῆς ὑπερβολήν, ἢ πλείους μὲν 
a 

ἑνὸς μὴ μέντοι δυνατοὶ πλήρωμα παρασχέσθαι πόλεως, 
- \ ‘ ἡ \ a a εἰ ε i 

ὥστε μὴ συμβλητὴν εἶναι THY τῶν ἄλλων ἀρετὴν πάντων 

n ae 4 \ x 

μηδὲ τὴν δύναμιν αὐτῶν THY πολιτικὴν πρὸς τὴν ἐκείνων, 

> ‘a ᾽ 2 i. ‘ ed if qt a ES i's x 

εἰ mAslous, εἰ δ᾽ εἷς, THY ἐκείνου μόνον, οὐκέτι θετέον τού- 

Tous μέρος πόλεως" ἀδικήσονται γὰρ ἀξιούμενοι τῶν 

a .Ἶ Ἂς 
ἴσων, ἄνισοι τοσοῦτον κατ᾽ ἀρετὴν ὄντες καὶ τὴν πολι- 
χν δὺ . ἡ \ 5 Beau ep  υδοὼ aN OF 

τικὴν δύναμιν" ὥσπερ yap θεὸν ἐν ἀνθρώποις εἰκὸς εἶναι 
By a iva fos ve \ A di > 

τὸν τοιοῦτον. ὅθεν δῆλον ὅτι Kal τὴν νομοθεσίαν avay- 

καῖον εἶναι περὶ τοὺς ἴσους καὶ τῷ γένει καὶ τῇ δυνάμει. 

fal t 

κατὰ δὲ τῶν τοιούτων οὐκ ἔστι νόμος" αὐτοὶ γάρ εἰσι 
a \ tal ᾿ 

νόμος. καὶ γὰρ γελοῖος ἂν εἴη νομοθετεῖν τις πειρώμενος 

κατ᾽ αὐτῶν" λέγοιεν γὰρ ἂν ἴσως ἅπερ "᾿Αντισθένης ἔφη 


form of constitution: in relation to the best form, he is the man 
who has both the ability and the will to be ruler and subject, ») with 
the view of securing the life which is according to virtue.” 

But if there be one man (or more than one, but not enough to 
make up the complement of a state) so far conspicuous for his very 
great.virtue that neither the moral_virtue of all the rest, nor their 
political capacity, can be at all compared Wik theirs, Τὸ there ὁ are 
more than one, or his, if there is only one, then they (or he) must 
be no longer considered part of the state, For it will be doing 
them an injustice to rate them on a level with others, when they 
are so far superior in virtue and political ability. For a man of 
this sort is properly a god among men; so. that 10 18. clear.that 
legislation ‘also must only concern men who are equal in birth and 
natural powers. But to men such as we have mentioned no law 
applies, for they are themselves a law. And it would be ridiculous 
for anyone to endeavour to apply the law to them, for perhaps they 








1 ᾿Αντισθένης, disciple of Socrates and founder of the Cynic school. 
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τοὺς λέοντας δημηγορούντων τῶν δασυπόδων καὶ τὸ ἴσον 
ἀξιούντων πάντας ἔχειν. διὸ καὶ τίθενται τὸν ὀστρα- 
κισμὸν αἱ δημοκρατούμεναι πόλει», διὰ τὴν τοιαύτην 
αἰτίαν" αὗται γὰρ δὴ δοκοῦσι διώκειν τὴν ἰσότητα μά- 
λιστα πάντων, ὥστε τοὺς δοκοῦντας ὑπερέχειν δυνάμει 
διὰ πλοῦτον ἢ πολυφιλίαν ἤ τινα ἄλλην πολιτικὴν 
ἐσχὺν ὠστράκιξζον καὶ μεθίστασαν ἐκ τῆς πόλεως χρόνους 
ὡρισμένους. μυθολογεῖται δὲ καὶ τοὺς ᾿Αργοναύτας τὸν 
Ἡρακλέα καταλιπεῖν διὰ τοιαύτην αἰτίαν" οὐ γὰρ ἐθέλειν 
αὐτὸν ἄγειν τὴν ᾿Αργὼ μετὰ τῶν ἄλλων ὡς ὑπερβάλ- 
λοντα πολὺ τῶν πλωτήρων. διὸ καὶ τοὺς ψέγοντας τὴν 
τυραννίδα καὶ "τὴν Περιάνδρου Θρασυβούλῳ συμβουλίαν 
οὐχ ἁπλῶς οἰητέον ὀρθῶς ἐπιτιμᾶν. φασὶ γὰρ τὸν Πε- 
ρίανδρον εἰπεῖν μὲν οὐδὲν πρὸς τὸν πεμφθέντα κήρυκα 
περὶ τῆς συμβουλίας, ἀφαιροῦντα δὲ τοὺς ὑπερέχοντας 


would say what Antisthenes tells us the lions said when the hares 
addressed them in council, and demanded that all should have 
equal share. And for this reason the states that are democratically 
governed establish ostracism ; for such states are thought to pursue 
equality above everything, so that if any appear to be particularly 
powerful, through wealth or the number of their friends, or any 
political strength, they usually ostracise them, and compel them to 
leave the country for a specified time. It is told in the legend that 
the Argonauts left Heracles behind for a reason of this sort, for the 
Argo refused to take him with the other oarsmen because he was 
much bigger than they. And for this reason those who blame 
Despotism, and the advice of Periander to Thrasybulus, should 
not be thought to be entirely right in their censure, The story is 
that Periander did not speak a word to the messenger sent to 
obtain his advice, but struck off the ears of corn which were higher 





The lions’ answer to the hares’ demand was the strong argumentum ad 
hominem, ‘where are your claws?’ ; : ᾿ 

2 χὴν Περιάνδρου συμβουλίαν. This story is reproduced in the Latin 
legend of ‘'arquinius’ advice to his son Sextus in regard to the men of 
Gabii. Ov. Fast. ii. 705 and foll. 


15 


18 


19 


20 
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an if ᾿ lel ἂς wv “ ae EY aA 
τῶν σταχύων ὑμαλῦναι τὴν ἄρουραν: ὅθεν ἀγνοοῦντος 
x lol a \ ce ? 
μὲν τοῦ κήρυκος TOD γινομένου τὴν αἰτίαν, ἀπαγγεί- 
λαντος δὲ τὸ συμπεσόν, συννοῆσαι τὸν Θρασύβουλον ὅτι 
a BY i fal ‘ 
δεῖ τοὺς ὑπερέχοντας ἄνδρας ἀιαιρεῖν. τοῦτο yap οὐ 
- ΄ € Jt 
μόνον συμφέρει τοῖς τυράννοις, οὐδὲ μόνον οἱ τύραννοι 
fal x \ 2 ra 
ποιοῦσιν, ANA’ ὁμοίως ἔχει καὶ περὶ τὰς ὀλιγαρχίας Kal 
ἂ Ν ἢ 
τὰς δημοκρατίας" ὁ γὰρ ὀστρακισμὸς τὴν αὐτὴν ἔχει 
a Si. a 
δύναμιν τρόπον τινὰ τῷ κολούειν TOUS ὑπερέχοντας καὶ 
ΩΣ x =} ON \ & x, £ με \ x ἔθ 
φυγαδεύειν. τὸ δ᾽ αὐτὸ καὶ περὶ τὰς πόλεις καὶ τὰ ἔθνη 
ποιοῦσιν οἱ κύριοι τῆς δυνάμεως, οἷον ᾿Αθηναῖοι μὲν περὶ 
i. Ἂν, a 
Σαμίους καὶ Χίους καὶ Λεσβίους (ἐπεὶ yap θᾶττον ἐγκρα- 
n x 
Tas ἔσχον τὴν ἀρχήν, ἐταπείνωσαν αὐτοὺς παρὰ τὰς 
x lal x ἦν 
συνθήκας), ὁ δὲ Περσῶν βασιλεὺς Μήδους καὶ Βαβυ- 
λωνίους καὶ τῶν ἄλλων τοὺς πεφρονηματισμέιους διὰ τὸ 
γενέσθαι ποτ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἀρχῆς ἐπέκοπτε πολλάκις. τὸ δὲ 
πρόβλημα καθόλου περὶ πάσας ἐστὶ τὰς πολιτείας, καὶ 
Ν > f € % A tal ΕἾ Ἂ y 
Tas ὀρθάς: αἱ μὲν γὰρ mapex3eBnxviar πρὸς τὸ ἴδιον 


than the rest, till he had reduced the whole crop toa level. And 
so, when the messenger, though he knew not the reason of what 
had been done, related what had happened, Thrasybulus understood 
that he must remoye the men who stood too high, For this policy 
is not only advantageous to tyrants, nor is it pursued by tyrants 
alone; it is just as expedient in oligarchies and democracies. For 
ostracism has this same property in a way, by checking and exiling 
those who are too conspicuous. And the same thing is done by 
those who hold supreme power to states and nations also. For 
instance, the Athenians acted thus with the Samians, Chians, and 
Lesbians (for as soon as ever they had finally established their 
empire, they reduced those states to submission, in violation of the 
treaties made with them), and the King of Persia used often to 
reduce the Medes and Babylonians, and any other nations that had 
become proud from the fact of having once been powerful. The 
question concerns all forms of constitution generally—the good 
forms as well. For the corrupt forms act thus from regard to their 


σ' 
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ἀποσκοποῦσαι τοῦτο δρῶσιν, ob μὴν ἀλλὰ περὶ τὰς 
τὸ κοινὸν ἀγαθὸν ἐπισκοπούσας τὸν αὐτὸν ἔχει τρό- 
πον. δῆλον δὲ τοῦτο καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἄλλων τεχνῶν καὶ 21 
ἐπιστημῶν" οὔτε γὰρ γραφεὺς ἐάσειεν ἂν τὸν ὑπερβάλ- 
λοντα πόδα τῆς συμμετρίας ἔχειν τὸ ζῷον, οὐδ᾽ εἰ διαφέροι 
τὸ κάλλος, οὔτε ναυπηγὸς πρύμναν ἢ τῶν ἄλλων τι 
μορίων τῶν τῆς νεώς" οὐδὲ δὴ χοροδιδάσκαλος τὸν μεῖζον 
καὶ κάλλιον τοῦ παντὸς χοροῦ φθεγγόμενον ἐάσει συγχο- 
ρεύειν. ὥστε διὰ τοῦτο μὲν οὐδὲν κωλύει τοὺς μονάρ-- 22 
yous συμφωνεῖν ταῖς πόλεσιν, εἰ τῆς οἰκείας ἀρχῆς 
ὠφελίμου ταῖς πόλεσιν οὔσης τοῦτο δρῶσιν. διὸ κατὰ 
τὰς ὁμολογουμένας ὑπερυχὰς ἔχει τι δίκαιον πολιτικὸν ὁ 
λόγος ὁ περὶ τὸν ὀστρακισμόν. βέλτιον μὲν οὖν τὸν 28 
νομοθέτην ἐξ ἀρχῆς οὕτω συστῆσαι τὴν πολιτείαν ὥστε 
μὴ δεῖσθαι τοιαύτης ἰατρείας" ὁ δεύτερος δὲ πλοῦς, ἂν 


own interests alone, and yet the same is true of those forms which 
direct their attention only to the common good. This principle is 
evident also in the other arts and sciences. For the painter would 
not allow the animal (that was his subject) to have a foot too large 
for symmetry, even if its beauty were remarkable ; nor would a 
shipbuilder make the prow or any other part of his ship out of pro- 
portion; nor would the master of a choir allow one who sang 
louder and more beautifully than all the rest to join in a chorus. 
So that, on this account, nothing prevents monarchs from being at 
one with free states, if they act thus where their personal rule is 


for the advantage of their states. And so, where conspicuous ex- 
celle is acknowledged 1 r_of ostyaeisim 
possesses some ground of political justice. It is, indeed, better for 


the lawgiver originally to framié Tis constitution in such a manner 
that he will not require a remedy of this sort; but if, perhaps, that 





3 δεύτερος πλοῦς- -ἃ proverbial expression, meaning ‘what is second 
best ;’ lit. another voyage after the first has failed. It occurs in Eth. 
ii. 9. 4; Plato, Phileb. 19; Phzedo, 99 Ὁ. 


P 
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συμβῇ, πειρᾶσθαι τοιούτῳ τινὶ διορθώματι διορθοῦν. 
-“ > oH % Ἂς gy @ Ἂν ay " Ν 
ὅπερ οὐκ ἐγίνετο περὶ τὰς πόλεις" οὐ γὰρ ἔβλεπον πρὸς 
x ο᾽ , a > ig / » \ 
τὸ τῆς πολιτείας τῆς οἰκεια5 συμφέρον, ἀλλὰ στασιαστι- 
24 κῶς ἐχρῶντο τοῖς ὀστρακισμοῖς. ἐν μὲν οὖν Tals παρεκ- 
͵ , “ NING Ζ NZ , 
βεβηκυίαις πολιτείαις ὅτι μὲν ἰδίᾳ συμφέρει καὶ δίκαιόν 
ἐστι, φανερόν. ἴσως δὲ καὶ ὅτι οὐχ ἁπλῶς δίκαιον, καὶ 
“ , 2 4 3 "ἢ a 2 { » 
τοῦτο φανερόν. ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ τῆς ἀρίστης πολυτείας ἔχει 
Ἂς 3: Ε 2 ἢ “ ” > lal \ ie 
πολλὴν ἀπορίαν, οὐ κατὰ τῶν ἄλλων ἀγαθῶν τὴν ὑπερο- 
χήν, οἷον ἰσχύος καὶ πλούτου καὶ πολυφιλίας, ἀλλ᾽ ἄν 
* re / \ Ἂν τ: ‘ 

26 Tis γένηται διαφέρων κατ᾽ ἀρετήν, τί χρὴ ποιεῖν ; οὐ γὰρ 
δὴ φαῖεν ἂν δεῖν ἐ«κβάλλειν καὶ μεθιστάναι τὸν τοιοῦτον. 
ἀλλὰ μὴν οὐδ᾽ ἄρχειν γε τοῦ τοιούτου: παραπλήσιον γὰρ 
κἂν εἰ τοῦ Διὸς ἄρχειν ἀξιοῖεν, μερίζοντες τὰς ἀρχάς. 
λείπεται τοίνυν, ὅπερ ἔοικε πεφυκέναι, πείθεσθαι τῷ 
τοιούτῳ πάντας ἀσμένυς, ὥστε βασιλέας εἶναι τοὺς 
τοιούτους ἀϊδίους ἐν ταῖς πόλεσιν. 

14{.ὀ ἴσως δὲ καλῶς ἔχει μετὰ τοὺς εἰρημένους λόγους με- 
cannot be done, he should endeavour to correct it by some such 
method. But this was not the course adopted in the states we 
know. They would not look to the advantage of their respective 
constitutions, but used ostracism as a weapon in party strife. It 
is clear that in corrupt forms of constitutions ostracism is some- 
thing useful for their peculiar needs, and just; but it is also clear 
that it is not absolutely a just thing. But in the best constitutions 
it raises questions of great doubt, not indeed in the case of pre- 
eminence in other good things, such as strength, and wealth, and 
wide influence; but where one man is remarkable for his moral 
excellence, what ought to be done? It would never be said that 
we ought to exile and banish such a man. Nor, indeed, would it 
do to rule over such a man. It would be as absurd as to claim a 
right to rule over Zeus, taking power in turn with him. The only 
course left, which seems the natural one, is for all to submit Wal. 
lingly to such a man, so that men of this sort should he kings for 
their lifetime in their respective states. . cna 

But perhaps, after what has been said, it is well to pass on and 
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n τ "ἢ A 
ταβῆναι καὶ σκέψασθαι περὶ βασιλείας" φαμὲν yap τῶν 
ὀρθῶν πολιτειῶν μίαν εἶναι ταύτην. σκεπτέον δὲ πότερον 

rs a Ψ lal 
συμφέρει τῇ μελλούσῃ καλῶς οἰκήσεσθαι καὶ πόλει Kal 
,’ ν ἢ δ 3 an 
χώρᾳ βασιλεύεσθαι, ἢ οὗ ἀλλ᾽ ἄλλη τις πολιτεία μᾶλλον, 
nN \ ᾧ ΠῚ 3 δ > , Ags na 
ἢ τισὶ μὲν συμφέρει τισὶ δ᾽ ov συμφέρει. δεῖ δὲ πρῶτον 
διελέσθαι πότερον bv τὸ γένος ἐστὶν αὐτῆς ἢ πλείους ἔχει 
ΤΑ x A lal i - 
185 διαφοράς. ῥάδιον δὴ τοῦτό γε καταμαθεῖν, ὅτι πλείω τε 


τὸ 


γένη περιέχει καὶ τῆς ἀρχῆς ὁ τρόπος- ἐστὶν οὐχ εἷς πασῶν. 
ἡ γὰρ ἐν τῇ Λακωνικῇ πολιτείᾳ δοκεῖ μὲν εἶναι βασιλεία 3 
μάλιστα τῶν κατὰ νόμον; οὐκ ἔστι δὲ κυρία πάντων, 
GAN ὅταν ἐξέλθῃ τὴν χώραν, ἡγεμών ἐστι τῶν πρὸς τὸν 
πόλεμον" ἔτι δὲ τὰ πρὸς τοὺς θεοὺς ἀποδέδοται τοῖς 
βασιλεῦσιν. αὕτη μὲν οὖν ἡ βασιλεία οἷον στρατηγία 4 
tus lavtoxpatwp καὶ ἀΐδιος ἐστίν" κτεῖναι γὰρ οὐ κύριος, 
consider the subject of Monarchy ; for we call that one of the right 
forms of government. We 1 must~enquire whether it is for the ad- 
vantage of the state and country that is to be well governed to be 
under the rule of a monarch, or whether it is not advantageous, 
some other form being better, or whether in some cases it is so and 
in others not. In the first place we must decide whether monarchy 
is of a uniform character, or has different forms. Now it is easy 
to find out this, at any rate, that it embraces several forms, and 
that the system of its government is not the same in all cases. 
For the form existing in the constitution of Laconia is thought to 
represent monarchy in the truest sense of all the constitutional 
forms: it is not universally supreme, but when the king quits the 
territories of the state hei is commanderin-chief in all that relates ᾿ 
to the war. In, the’ second ‘place, “hatever belongs to the worship 
ofthe gods is put i in the hands of the Kings. Now this form of 
monarchy is, as s_it_were, a. military command with absolute 
power, and. lasting for life. For the king has not the power 





! Another reading i is αὐτοκρατόρων, ‘belonging to, or vested in, men 
with absolute power ;’ but the reading αὐτοκράτωρ, ‘absolute,’ referring 
to στρατηγία, is adopted by Susemihl, and is supported by the Vet. Trans., 
which has imperials, 


P2 
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εἰ μὴ [ἔν τινι βασιλείᾳ] καθάπερ ἐπὶ τῶν ἀρχαίων ἐν ταῖς 
a a “2 
πολεμικαῖς ἐξόδοις ἐν χειρὸς νόμῳ. δηλοῖ δ᾽ “Ounpos: 
ὁ γὰρ ᾿Αγαμέμνων κακῶς μὲν ἀκούων ἠνείχετο ἐν ταῖς 
- τὸ 
5 ἐκκλησίαις, ἐξελθόντων δὲ καὶ κτεῖναι κύριος ἣν. λέγει 
oy 26 Sy d2 40 Bvon awd θεά yc 2 a 
γοῦν 3“ ὃν δέ κ᾽ ἐγὼν ἀπάνευθε μάχη», οὔ οἱ ἄρκιον ἐσσεῖται 
t ΄ 20 8 ἬΝ \ \ .» ἃ θά > 
φυγέειν κύνας ἠδ᾽ οἰωνούς" πὰρ yap ἐμοὶ θάνατος. ν 
ἧς io mF δ y ¥: ὃ Mi f us ra 
μὲν οὖν τοῦτ᾽ εἶδος βασιλείας, στρατηγία διὰ βίου" τούτων 
6 δ᾽ αἱ μὲν κατὰ γένος εἰσὶν al δ᾽ αἱρεταί. παρὰ ταύτην 
» n 
δ᾽ ἄλλο μοναρχίας εἶδος, οἷαι παρ᾽ ἐνίοις εἰσὶ βασιλεῖαι 
cal Z wv ‘J e τ fal 
τῶν βαρβάρων. ἔχουσι δ᾽ αὗται τὴν δύναμιν πᾶσαι 
- cf 
παραπλησίαν τυραννικῇ, εἰσὶ δ᾽ ὅμως κατὰ νόμον Kat 
΄ x 
πατρικαί" διὰ γὰρ τὸ δουλικώτεροι εἶναι τὰ ἤθη φύσει οἱ 
μὲν βάρβαροι τῶν Ἑλλήνων οἱ δὲ περὶ τὴν ᾿Ασίαν τῶν 
\ \ 
περὶ τὴν Ἐὐρώπην, ὑπομένουσι τὴν δεσποτικὴν ἀρχὴν 


-᾿ 


γῶν tp \ Ν 5 ὃ \ \ a 
οὐδὲν δυσχεραίνοντες. TUPAVVLKQL μὲν ουν OLA TO TOLOUTOV 


of life and death, except in one portion of his office (ie. as 
general), just as was the case with the ancients, on military expe- 
ditions, by martial law. Homer shows this, for Agamemnon, when 
insulted, restrained himself in council, but when out of it he had 
the power even of life and death. Thus he says: ‘ For that man 
whom I shall find far from the battle there shall be no hope to 
escape the dogs and birds of prey, for in my hands is death.’ 

This, then, is one form of monarchy—a_supreme military 
command for life; and it is sometimes hereditary and somie- 
times elective, Besides this, there is another form of monarchy, 
such as those found among some of the barbaric nations ; for all 
these are invested with power very like that of a Tyranny, but they 
are, nevertheless, sanctioned by law and the custom of the nation. 
For as barbarians are naturally of a more servile disposition than 
Greeks, the inhabitants of Asia than the inhabitants of Europe, 
they endure their despotic government without murmuring. These 
forms are, for some such cause, of the character of Tyrannies, but 





2 ὃν δέ. Hom. 1]. 11. 391: 
ὃν δέ κ᾽ ἐγὼν ἀπάνευθε μάχης ἐθέλοντα νοήσω 
μιμνάζειν παρὰ νηυσὶ κορωνίσιν, οὔ οἱ ἔπειτα 
ἄρκιον ἐσσεῖται φυγέειν κύνας AP οἰωνούς. 
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εἰσίν. ἀσφαλεῖς δὲ διὰ τὸ πάτριαι καὶ κατὰ νόμον εἶναι. 
καὶ 2 φυλακὴ δὲ βασιλικὴ καὶ οὐ τυραννικὴ διὰ τ 
αὐτὴν αἰτίαν" οἱ γὰρ πολῖται φυλόττουριν ὅπλοις τοὺς 
βασιλεῖς, τοὺς δὲ Tupauvous ξενικόν. ol μὲν γὰρ κατὰ 
τόμον καὶ ἑκόντων οἱ δ᾽ ἀκόντων ἄρχουσιν, ὥσθ᾽ οἱ μὲν 
παρὰ τῶν πολιτῶν οἱ δ᾽ ἐπὶ τοὺς πολίτας ἔχουσι τὴν 
φυλαίοῖνς δύο μὲν οὖν εἴδη ταῦτα μοναρχίαν, ἕτερον δ᾽ 
Gres ἦν ἐν τοῖς ἀρχαίοις Ἕλλησιν, οὺς καλοῦσιν etnias 
νήτας. ἔστι δὲ τοῦθ᾽ ὡς ἁπλῶς εἰπεῖν αἱρετὴ τυραννίς, 
διαφέρουσα δὲ τῆς βαρβαρικῆς οὐ τῷ μὴ κατὰ νόμον ἀλλὰ 


τῷ μὴ πάτριος εἶναι μόνον. ἦρχον δ᾽ οἱ μὲν διὰ βίου 9 


veg ἀρχὴν ταύτην, οἱ δὲ μέχρι τινῶν ὡρισμένων χρόνων 
ὴ πράξεων, οἷον εἵλοντό ποτε Μιτυληναῖοι Πιττακὸν 
πρὸς τοὺς φυγάδας ὧν προειστήκεσαν ᾿Αντιμενίδης καὶ 
- € rd . a "ἢ 

᾿Αλκαῖος ὁ ποιητής. δηλοῖ δ᾽ ᾿Αλκαῖος ὅτι τύραννον 

τ΄. Ἂ BA wv lal lol [οἷ 3 
εἵλοντο τὸν Πιττακὸν ἔν τινι TOY σκολιῶν μελῶν" ἐπι- 
υτιμᾷ γὰρ ὅτι τὸν κακοπάτριδα Πιττακὸν πόλεως τὰς 


ΤΕΥ 816 secure because they are founded on custom and 
law. The guard of the king is, ΤᾺ the same éause, one that 
belongs to a monarch and not to a tyrant, for the citizens 
protect their kings with their armis; but it is aliens who 
guard despots. “For the former aut legally over willing 
subjects, the latter over unwilling; so that the former are 
guarded by their subjects, the "πὸ: against them. These are 
two forms of monarchy. Another is one that existed among 
the ancient Greeks, which is called a Dictatorship. This is, 
speaking generally, an elective Tyranny, differing from the barbaric 
type. by being opposed, not to law, but to o hereditary custom alone, 
Of this class, some held their authority for°life;-others for some 
specified time, or till some specified objects were accomplished. 
For instance, the people of Mitylene once elected Pittacus to 
oppose the exiles, who were led by Antimenides and Alcus the 
poet. Alcseus proves that they elected Pittacus as a tyrant in one 
of his banquet songs, for he chides them ‘ for setting up as a tyrant 
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ἀχόλω καὶ Bapvdaipovos ἐστάσαντο τύραννον péry’ ἔπαι- 
11 νέοντες ἀολλέες. αὗται μὲν οὖν εἰσί τε καὶ ἦσαν διὰ μὲν 
τὸ τυραννικαὶ εἶναι δεσποτικαί, διὰ δὲ τὸ αἱρεταὶ καὶ 
ἑκόντων βασιλικαί: τέταρτον δ᾽ εἶδος μοναρχίας βασι- 
λικῆς αἱ κατὰ τοὺς ἡρωικοὺς χρόνους ἑκούσιαί τε καὶ 
12 πάτριαι γινόμεναι κατὰ νόμον. διὰ γὰρ τὸ τοὺς πρώτους 
γενέσθαι τοῦ πλήθους εὐεργέτας κατὰ τέχνας ἢ πόλεμον, 
ἢ διὰ τὸ συναγαγεῖν ἢ πορίσαι χώραν, ἐγίνοντο βασιλεῖς 
ἑκόντων καὶ τοῖς παραλαμβάνουσι ὅπάτριοι. κύριοι δ᾽ 
ἦσαν τῆς τε κατὰ πόλεμον ἡγεμονίας καὶ τῶν θυσιῶν, 
ὅσαι μὴ ἱερατικαί, καὶ πρὸς τούτοις τὰς δίκας ἔκρινον. 
τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐποίουν of μὲν οὐκ ὀμνύοντες of δ᾽ ὀμνύοντες" ὁ 
18 δ᾽ ὅρκος ἣν τοῦ σκήπτρου ἐπανάτασις. οἱ μὲν οὖν ἐπὶ 


Pittacus, the low-born, over their meek devoted state, praising him 
loudly and all together.’ 

Now these forms are and were despotical in character, owing 
to their resemblance to Tyrannies; but also monarchical, because 
they depend on the election and will of the people. The fourth 
form-of kingly monarchy is that which existed in the Heroic ages, 
depending. upon the will of the “people and in accordance with 
custom and laws. For from the fact that the fist individials were 
benefactors of their people in the arts of peace or in war, or from 
having collected them into a society and given them a territory to 
live in, there arose kings over willing subjects, and their power 
was continued by custom to their successors. They had supreme 
authority as generals in war, and in the sacrifices to the gods, with 
the exception of those that required priests; and, in addition to this, 
they acted as judges. In performing this function they sometimes 
did not take an oath, sometimes they did, and the form of the oath 

as holding out the sceptre. These monarchs, in olden times, 











3 πάτριοι. The reading as it stands is difficult, though the meaning 
seems clear. The difficulty is how the kings could ’ve said to be πάτριοι. 
Casaubon (nescio an recte. Susem.) conjectures βασιλεῖαι for βασιλεῖς 
above, which certainly clears the sentence. 
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TOV ἀρχαίων χρόνων καὶ τὰ κατὰ πόλιν καὶ τὰ ἔνδημα 
καὶ τὰ ὑπερόρια συνεχῶς ἦρχον" ὕστερον δὲ τὰ μὲν 
αὐτῶν παροιέντων τῶν βασιλέων, τὰ δὲ τῶν ὄχλων 
παραιρουμένων, ἐν μὲν ταῖς ἄλλαις πόλεσι ᾿θυσίαι κατε- 
λείφθησων τοῖς βασιλεῦσι μόνον, ὅπου δ᾽ ἄξιον εἰπεῖν 
εἶναι βασιλείαν, ἐν τοῖς ὑπερορίοις τῶν πολεμικῶν τὴν 
ἡγεμονίαν μόνον εἶχον. 

βασιλείας μὲν οὖν εἴδη ταῦτα, τέτταρα τὸν ἀριθμόν, 
μίαν μὲν ἡ περὶ τοὺς ἡρωικοὺς χρόνους (αὕτη δ᾽ ἣν ἑκόν- 
των μέν, ἐπὶ τισὶ δ᾽ ὡρισμένοις" στρατηγὸς γὰρ ἦν καὶ 
δικαστὴς ὁ βασιλεύς, καὶ τῶν πρὸς τοὺς θεοὺς κύριος), 
δευτέρα δ᾽ ἡ βαρβαρική (αὕτη δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἐκ γένους ἀρχὴ 
δεσποτικὴ κατὰ vor), τρίτη δ᾽ ἣν αἰσυμνητείαν προσ- 
αγορεύουσιν (αὕτη δ᾽ ἐστὶν αἱρετὴ τυραννίς), τετάρτη 
δ᾽ ἡ Λακωνικὴ τούτων" αὕτη δ᾽ ἐστὶν ὡς εἰπεῖν ἁπλῶς 


always administered the affairs of the state, both in the city, in the 
country, and abroad; but in later times the kings gave up some of 
their functions, and others the people took from them, till in all 
other states sacrifices were left to the-‘ kings’ as their only func- 
tion, except where it was still worth while to retain a monarchy in 
name, and there the kings only held the office of commander-in- 
chief in military operations beyond the borders. 

These, then, are different forms of monarchy, four in numter, 
of which one existed in heroic -times_(this was a government over 
willing subjects, with certain fixed prerogatives, for the King was 
General and Judge, and High Priest);.and the second is the 
barbaric form (an hereditary despotic government in. accordance 
with law); the third is that to which the name of Dictatorship is 
given (an elective tyranny) ; and the fourth is the form existing in 
Laccnia, which is, speaking generally, the highest ‘iiilitary com- 





4 θυσίαι κατελείφθησαν, e.g. at Athens and Rome, where the only 
kings’ who survived the period of monarchy were the ἄρχων βασίλευς 
and the Rex sacrificulus, both purely priestly officials. 
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a 5 a \ 
15 στρατηγία κατὰ γένος ἀΐδιος. αὗται μὲν οὖν τοῦτον τὸν 
La 3. = 
τρόπον διαφέρουσιν ἀλλήλων, πέμπτον δ᾽ εἶδος βασι- 
7 la of ed 
λείας, ὅταν ἢ πάντων κύριος εἷς ὦν, ὥσπερ ἕκαστον 
ἢ a a ees Ἂς \ 
ἔθνος καὶ πόλις ἑκάστη TOV κοινῶν, τεταγμένη KATA τὴν 
ΑΝ 7 
οἰκονομικήν: ὥτπερ γὰρ ἡ οἰκονομικὴ βασιλεία τις 
! Ἂ 
οἰκίας ἐστίν, οὕτως ἡ βωσιλεία πόλεως καὶ ἔθνους ἑνὸς ἢ 
~ RS ς ς > a 
15 πλειόνων οἰκονομία. oxetou δὴ δύο ἐστὶν ws εἰπεῖν εἴδη 
βασιλείας πεοὶ ὧν σκεπτέον, αὕτη τε καὶ ἡ Λακωνική. 
τῶν γὰρ ἄλλων αἱ πολλαὶ μεταξὺ τούτων εἰσίν" ἐἔλατ- 
, si \ , le’ / lA δ᾽ 
τόνων μὲν γὰρ κύριοι τῆς παμβασιλείας, πλειόνων 
na al Ν Ἂς - 
εἰσὶ τῆς Λακωνικῆς. ὥστε τὸ σκέμμα σχεδὸν πεοὶ δυοῖν 
ἐστίν, ἕν μὲν πότερον συμφέρει ταῖς πόλεσι στρατηγὸν 
᾽ a \ ᾿ 
ἀΐδιον εἶναι, καὶ τοῦτον ἢ κατὰ γένος ἢ Ἰκατὰ μέρος, ἢ οὐ 
, N , «“ , ΄ 4 / 
συμφέρει" ἕν δὲ πότερον ἕνα συμφέρει κύριον εἰναι πάν- 1286 


bo 


hereditary and for life. In this manner do these forms differ 
Bon each other. But there is a fifth form of monarchy, where one 
individual is sovereign over all, in the same manner that nations 
and states.are each of them sovereign over the public property, and 
it holds ἃ position analogous to that of domestic government. For 
just as to be head of a family is to be king over a household, so to 
be king is to be the head of a state or a nation, whether one or 
more. 

It may be almost said that there are really two forms of 
Monarchy that require ow consideration, the one last mentioned 
and the Laconian ; for most of the others lie between these two, for 
they have less power than absolute monarchy and more than the 
Laconian type. So that our subject is for the most part confined 
to two questions—the first whether it is or is not for the ad- 
vantage οἱ states to have a military commander for fife, that office 


whether it is or is not “good that one man should hays sovereign 





1 κατὰ μέρος. The MSS. are pretty equally divided between this 
reading and κατὰ αἵρεσιν, ‘elective.’ The Vet. Trans. supports μέρος. 
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τῶν, ἢ οὐ συμφέρει. τὸ μὲν οὖν περὶ τῆς τοιαύτης 
στρατηγίας ἐπισκοπεῖν νόμων ἔχει μᾶλλον εἶδος ἢ πο- 
λιτείας" ἐν ἁπάσαις γὰρ ἐνδέχεται γίνεσθαι τοῦτο ταῖς 
πολιτείαις" ὥστ᾽ ἀφείσθω τὴν πρώτην. ὁ δὲ λοιπὸς 
τρόπος τῆς βασιλείας πολιτείας εἶδος ἐστίν, ὥστε περὶ 
τούτου δεῖ θεωρῆσαι καὶ τὰς ἀπορίας ἐπιδραμεῖν τὰς 
ἐνούσας. ἀρχὴ δ᾽ ἐστὶ τῆς ζητήσεως αὕτη, πότερον 
συμφέρει μᾶλλον ὑπὸ τοῦ ἀρίστου ἀνδρὸς ἄρχεσθαι ἢ ὑπὸ 
τῶν ἀρίστων νόμων. δοκοῦσι δὴ τοῖς νομίζουσι συμφέ- 
pew βασιλεύεσθαι τὸ καθόλου μόνον οἱ νόμοι λέγειν, ἀλλ᾽ 
οὐ πρὸς τὰ προσπίπτοιτα ἐπιτάττειν, ὥστ᾽ ἐν ὁποιᾳοῦν 
τέχνῃ τὸ κατὰ γράμματ᾽ ἄρχειν ἠλίθιον" καὶ ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ 
μετὰ τὴν τετρήμερον κινεῖν ἔξεστι τοῖς ἰατροῖς, ἐὰν δὲ 
πρότερον, ἐπὶ τῷ αὐτοῦ κινδύνῳ. φανερὸν τοίνυν as 
οὐκ ἔστιν ἡ κατὰ γράμματα καὶ νόμους ἀρίστη πολιτεία 
διὰ τὴν αὐτὴν αἰτίαν. ἀλλὰ μὴν κἀκεῖνον δεῖ ὑπάρχειν 


power over all. Now, to examine details in reference to a military 
command such as I have mentioned has the appearance of being a 
legislative rather than a constitutional question, for this question 
may arise in all the forms of constitution; and so let it be dis- 
missed just now. But the remaining type of monarchy is really a 
form of constitutional government, so that we must examine it 
carefully, and touch upon the difficulties which it involves. The 
first point in the enquiry is this: is it more advantageous to be 
under the rule of the best man or the best laws? Now it is the 
opinion of those who hold it advantageous to be governed by a 
monarch that the laws only speak in general language, and do not 
give instructions for particular cases, so that in any art whatever 
it is ridiculous to keep to written rules. In Egypt, also, the 
physicians are allowed, when four days have elapsed, to change the 
usual treatment, though if they do so before it is at their own 
peril. It is evident, therefore, for the same reason, that the best 
constitution is not that which is bound to written rules and laws. 
But then (we answer) those who rule must possess in themselves 
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ies a > Ἢ 
τὸν λόγον τὸν καθόλου τοῖς ἄρχουσιν" κρεῖττον δ᾽ ᾧ μὴ 


« 
: δ τὰ 
πρόσεστι τὸ παθητικὸν ὅλως ἢ ᾧ συμφυές. τῷ μὲν οὖν 
a t / 
νόμῳ τοῦτο οὐχ ὑπάρχει; ψυχὴν δ᾽ ἀνθρωπίνην ἀνάγκη 


lol a 7 δε 3: \ aft 
τοῦτ᾽ ἔχειν πᾶσαν. ἀλλ᾽ ἴσως ἂν φαίη τις ὡς ἀιτὶ τού- 


΄ lal if ἧς, 
του βουλεύσεται περὶ τῶν καθ᾽ ἕκαστα κάλλιον. ὅτι μὲν 
τοίνυν ἀνάγκη νομοθέτην αὐτὸν εἶναι, δῆλον, καὶ κεῖσθαι 
ΝΗ / \ 
νόμους, ἀλλὰ μὴ κυρίους ἣ παρεκβαίνουσιν, ἐπεὶ περὶ 
a 4. ὧν eo ὃ A re τ δὲ \ ὃ x a 
TOV Y ἄλλων εἶναι δεῖ κυρίους. ὅσα OF μὴ δυνατὸν τὸν 
Lg ὮΝ ἘΝ x io A 4 Ἂν, Ψ a 
νόμον κρίνειν ἢ ὅλως ἢ εὖ, πότερον Eva τὸν ἄριστον δεῖ 
an t 
ἄρχειν ἢ πάντας; καὶ yap νῦν συνιόντες δικάζουσι καὶ 
βουλεύονται καὶ κρίνουσιν, αὗται δ᾽ αἱ κρίσεις εἰσὶ πᾶσαι 
A > , 
περὶ τῶν καθ᾽ ἕκαστον. Kal? ἕνα μὲν οὖν συμβαλλόμενος 
ὁστισοῦν ἴσως χείρων: ἀλλ᾽ ἐστὶν ἡ “τόλις ἐκ πολλῶν; 
Ὁ ς / Ν A μη} BY ¥ a 
ὥσπερ ἑστίασις συμφορητὸς καλλίων μ'ᾶς καὶ ἁπλῆς. 
\ a \ , ” ” Yon € - 
διὰ τοῦτο καὶ κρίνει ἄμεινον ὄχλος πολλὰ ἢ εἷς ὁστισοῦν. 
ἔτι μᾶλλον ἀδιάφθορον τὸ πολύ" καθάπερ (yap) ὕδωρ τὸ 


that universal principle, and that which is entirely free from pas- 
sion is better than that in which passion is innate. The law does 
not possess this element of passion, but human nature must neces- 
sarily have it universally. Perhaps it may be urged that, as a 
counterbalancing advantage to this, one man will deliberate better 
about particular cases. Then it is evident that he must have the 
legislative faculty in himself, and that he must have fixed laws, 
which are not inviolable where they fail to apply, whereas in other 
respects they ought to be so. But whenever the law is incompetent 
to decide fully or fairly, ought the one best man to have authority 
or all the citizens? For the present method is for men to meet 
together to act as judges and councillors, and make decisions, all 
these decisions being upon particular cases. Perhaps, then, one 
man, whoever he may be, is inferior when compared as an indi- 
vidual to many collectively (whereas a state consists of many 
persons), just as a banquet to which many contribute is better than 
one single table. For this reason also the multitude is a better 
judge of many matters than any one man whatever. In the next 
place, a large quantity is less liable to corruption; just as water is 
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πλεῖον, οὕτω καὶ τὸ πλῆθος τῶν ὀλίγων ἀδι αφθορώτερον " 
τοῦ δ᾽ ἑνὸς ὑπ᾽ ὀργῆς κρατηθέντος ἤ τινος ἑτέρου πάθους 
τοιούτου ἀναγκαῖον διεφθάρθαι τὴν κρίσιν" ἐκεῖ δ᾽ ἔργον 
ἅμα πάντας ὀργισθῆναι καὶ ἁμαρτεῖν. ἔστω δὲ τὸ πλῆθος 
οἱ ἐλεύθεροι, μηδὲν παρὰ τὸν νόμον πράττοντες, ἀλλ᾽ ἢ 
περὶ ὧν ἐκλείπειν ἀναγκαῖον αὐτόν. εἰ δὲ δὴ τοῦτο μὴ 
ῥάδιον ἐν πολλοῖς, GAN εἰ πλείους εἶεν ἀγαθοὶ καὶ ἄνδρες 
καὶ πολῖται, πότερον ὁ εἷς ἀδιαφθορώτερο» ἄρχων, 7) 
μᾶλλον οἱ πλείους μὲν τὸν ἀριθμὸν ἀγαθοὶ δὲ πάιτες: 
υ ἢ δῆλον ὡς οἱ πλείους ; ἀλλ᾽ of μὲν στασιάζουσιν ὁ δ᾽ 
εἷς ἀστασίαστος. ἀλλὰ πρὸς τοῦτ᾽ ἀιτιθετέον ἴσως ὅτι 
σπουδαῖοι τὴν ψυχήν, ὥσπερ κἀκεῖνος ὁ εἷς. εἰ δὴ τὴν 
μὲν τῶν πλειόνων ἀρχὴν ἀγαθῶν δ' ἀνδρῶν πάντων ἀριστο- 
κρατίαν θετέον, τὴν δὲ τοῦ ἑνὸς βασιλείαν, αἱρετώτερον 
ἂν εἴη ταῖς πόλεσιν ἀριστοκρατία βασιλείας, καὶ μετὰ 


less liable to corruption the more there is of it, so is a large number 
of persons than a small number. The judgment of a single indi- 
vidual must necessarily be corrupted when he is overcome by anger 
or any other such passion. But in a crowd it is difficult for all at 
once to lose their temper and to be misled. But let us suppose 
that the mass of our people are the free citizens, never acting con- 
trary to the law except in cases where the law necessarily falls 
short. Or if this is not easy to find in a large number of persons, 
suppose there is a majority of good men and good citizens, will it 
be the one man who is less liable to corruption when placed in 
authority, or will it rather be the majority, numerous but good ? 
Is it not clear that it is the greater number? But it may be said 
that there are dissensions among a number of persons, while one 
man is not capable of dissension. To this, perhaps, it must be 
answered that the larger number are personally as good as he, the 
one individual, is. If, now, we are to apply the term aristocracy 
to the government of several persons, all of whom are good men, 
and that of monarchy to the government of one man, an aristocracy 
-will be a better form for states to adopt than a monarchy (whether 


ive} 
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Z \ \ ΄ Ee a Es ῬΑ. BN > 
δυνάμεως καὶ χωρὶς δυνάμεως οὔσης τῆς ἀρχῆς, av ἢ 


a” cs Η * a , 
11 λαβεῖν πλείους ὁμοίους. καὶ διὰ τοῦτ᾽ ἴσως ἐβασιλεύοντο 


, ev we a τῇ a ” 5 eS ὃ 4 

πρότερον, ὅτι σπάνιον ἦν εὑρεῖν ἄνδρας πολὺ διαφέροντας 
᾿ 

κατ᾽ ἀρετήν, ἄλλως τε καὶ τότε μικρὰς οἰκοῦντας πόλει. 

ΕΣ >) 2 ’ ᾽ / I \ ° oe 

ἔτι δ᾽ am’ εὐεργεσίας καθίστασαν τοὺς βασιλεῖς, ὅπερ 

ἐστὶν ἔργον τῶν ἀγαθῶν ἀνδρῶν. ἐπεὶ δὲ συνέβαινε 

᾿ 
γίνεσθαι πολλοὺς ὁμοίους πρὸς ἀρετήν, οὐκέτι ὑπέμενον 


12 ἀλλ᾽ ἐζήτουν κοινόν τι καὶ πολιτείαν καθίστασαν. ἐπεὶ 


18 


δὲ χείρους γιυόμενοι ἐχρηματίζοντο ἀπὸ τῶν κοινῶν, 
ἐντεῦθέν ποθεν εὔλογον γενέσθαι τὰς ὀλιγαρχίας" ἔντιμον 
γὰρ ἐποίησαν τὸν πλοῦτον. ἐκ δὲ τούτων πρῶτον εἰς 
τυραννίδας μετέβαλον, ἐκ δὲ τῶν τυραννίδων εἰς δημο- 
κρατίαν" ἀεὶ γὰρ εἰς ἔλάττους ἄγοντες δι’ αἰσχροκέρ- 
δειαν ἰσχυρότερον τὸ πλῆθος κατέστησαν, ὥστ᾽ ἐπιθέ- 
σθαι καὶ γενέσθαι δημοκρατίας. ἐπεὶ δὲ καὶ μείζους 
εἶ, αὐ συμβέβηκε τὰς πόλεις, ἴσως οὐδὲ ῥάδιον ἔτι γίνεσθαι 


the government be or be not accompanied by physical power), sup- 
posing that it is possible to find several persons equally good. And 
perhaps ‘this is the reason why government by kings was adopted 
in former times; namely, because it was a rare thing to find men 
very remarkable for virtue, more especially as the states they then 
inhabited were but small. Again, kings were appointed for the 
benefits which they had conferred, which is the work of good men. 
But when it came to pass that many persons equal in point of ex- 
cellence existed at the same time, they no longer brooked superiority, 
but-sought for something which all could share, and established a 
free Republic. But when they degenerated, and enriched them- 
selves out of the public property, it was some such cause probably 
that gave rise to oligarchirs, for men made wealth an object of 
honour. _ From oligarchies the first transition was to Tyrannies, 
the next from Tyrannies to a Democracy ; for as the tyrants tended 
to diminish their number from selfish avarice, they increased the 
power of the people, so that the latter attacked them, and-demo- 
cracies arose. But now that it has happened that states have 
grown in size, perhaps it is not easy for any form of government to 
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πολιτείαν ἑτέραν παρὰ δημοκρατίαν. εἰ δὲ δή τις ἄρι- 
στον θείη τὸ βασιλεύεσθαι ταῖς πόλεσιν, πῶς ἕξει τὰ περὶ 
τῶν τέκνων; 3 πότερον καὶ τὸ γένος δεῖ βασιλεύειν; ἀλλὰ 
γινομένων ὁποῖοί τινες ἔ τυχον, βλαβερόν. ἀλλ᾽ οὐ παρα- 
δώσει κύριος dv τοῖς τέκνοις ; GAN οὐκέτι τοῦτο ῥάδιον 
πιστεῦσαι" χαλεπὸν γάρ, καὶ μείζονος ἀρετῆς ἢ Kar’ 
ἀνθρωπίνην φύσιν. ἔχει δ᾽ ἀπορίαν καὶ περὶ τῆς δυνά- 
MEWS, πότερον ἔχειν δεῖ τὸν μέλλοντα βασιλεύειν ἰσχύν 
τινα περὶ αὑτόν, ἧ δυνήσεται βιάζεσθαι τοὺς μὴ βουλο- 
μένους πειθαρχεῖν, ἢ πῶς ἐνδέχεται τὴν ἀρχὴν διοικεῖν; 
εἰ γὰρ καὶ κατὰ νόμον εἴη κύριος, μηδὲν πράττων κατὰ 
τὴν αὑτοῦ βούλησιν παρὰ τὸν νόμον, ὅμως ἀναγκαῖον 
ὑπάρχειν αὐτῷ δύναμιν ἡ φυλάξει τοὺς νόμους. τάχα 
μὲν οὖν τὰ περὶ τὸν βασιλέα τὸν τοιοῦτον οὐ χαλεπὸν 
διορίσαι" δεῖ γὰρ αὐτὸν μὲν ἔχειν ἰσγύν, εἶναι δὲ τοσαύ- 
την τὴν ἰσχὺν ὥστε ἑκάστου μὲν καὶ ἑνὸς καὶ συμπλειόνων 
κρείττω τοῦ δὲ πλήθους ἥττω, καθάπερ οἵ τ᾽ ἀρχαῖοι τὰς 
exist except democracy. But supposing it to be admitted that to 
be governed by a king is the best thing for states, what is to be 
done about his children? Ought his family also to reign? But, 
should his children be only of an average type, this would do harm. 
But, it is argued, the king, having supreme power, will not leave 
the succession to such children. Still it is no longer easy to give 
him this trust, for it is a difficult task, and requires greater virtue 
than belongs to human nature. There is also a difficulty about the 
material power of the intended king: ought he to have some force 
about him to enable him to compel those who refuse obedience, or 
how is he to support his authority? For, supposing that he rests 
his absolute power on the laws, and does nothing of his own will 
to oppose them, it is still necessary for him to have some means of 
power by which to guard the laws. Perhaps it is not difficult to 
decide this question in the case of a king in such a constitutional 
position ; for he must have some force, and that must be sufficient 
to make him stronger than any one person or several together, but 
not so strong as the mass of the people, just as the ancients used 
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φυλακὰς ἐδίδοσαν, ὅτε καθισταῖέν Twa τῆς πόλεως ὃν 
ἐκάλουν αἰσυμνήτην ἢ τύραννον, καὶ Διονυσίῳ tis, ὅτ' 
ἤτει τοὺς φύλακας, συνεβούλευε τοῖς Συρακουσίοις διδόναι 
τοσούτους τοὺς φύλακας. 
16 περὶ δὲ τοῦ βασιλέως τοῦ κατὰ τὴν αὑτοῦ βούλησιν 1961 
πάντα πράττοντος ὅ τε λόγος ἐφέστηκε νῦν καὶ ποιητέον 
τὴν σκέψιν. ὁ μὲν γὰρ κατὰ τόμον λεγόμενος βασιλεὺς 
οὐκ ἔστιν εἶδος, καθάπερ εἴπομεν, πολιτείας " ἐν πάσαις 
γὰρ ὑπάρχειν ἐνδέχεται στρατηγίαν ἀΐδιον, οἷον ἐν δημο- 
κρατίᾳ καὶ ἀριστοκρατίᾳ, καὶ πολλοὶ ποιοῦσιν ἕνα κύριον 
τῆς διοικήσεως" τοιαύτη γὰρ ἀρχή τις ἔστι καὶ περὶ 
ἜἘπίξαμνον, καὶ περὶ Ὀποῦντα δὲ κατά τι μέρος ἔλαττον. 
περὶ δὲ τῆς παμβασιλείας καλουμένης, αὕτη δ᾽ ἐστὶ Kal? 
ἣν ἄρχει πάντων κατὰ τὴν ἑαυτοῦ βούλησιν ὁ βασιλεύς, 
δοκεῖ δέ τισιν οὐδὲ κατὰ φύσιν εἶναι τὸ κύριον ἕνα πάν- 
των εἶιαι τῶν πολιτῶν, ὅπου συνέστηκεν ἐξ ὁμοίων ἡ 
πόλις" τοῖς γὰρ ὁμοίοις φύσει τὸ αὐτὸ δίκαιον ἀναγκαῖον. 


Na 


to give body guards whenever they appointed anyone with the title 
of Dictator or Tyrant over their state; and someone advised the 
Syracusans, when Dionysius was asking for a body-guard, to give 
him just this sufficient number. 

The discussion now naturally brings us, and our attention must 
be directed, to the king who always acts according to his own will. 
For he that is called a constitutional king is nota real type, as 
we said, of constitution; for in all constitutions, democratical 
and oligarchical, it is possible that there should be a military 
command for life; and many states entrust the entire executive 
to one man, Of this sort is the government at Epidamnus, 
and also that at Opus, but in a slightly inferior degree. With 
respect to Absolute Monarchy, that is when the king rules 
entirely accordine-te-his OW! Will, it is thought by some persons to 
be a violation of natural law that one man should be sovereign over 
all the citizens where the state consists of similar individuals, For 
those who are similar by nature have, according to the law of 
nature, the same rights and the same claims; and so, since it is 
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Kat τὴν ἀρτὴν ἀξίαν κατὰ φύσιν εἶναι» ὥστ᾽ εἴπερ καὶ τὸ 
ἴσην ἔχειν τοὺς ἀνίσους [pom κει ἢ ἐσθῆτα βλαβερὸν τοῖς 
σώμασεν, οὕτως ἔχει καὶ τὸ περὶ τὰς τιμάς. ὁμοίως τοίνυν 
καὶ τὸ ἄνισον τοὺς ἴσους" διόπερ οὐδὲν μᾶλλον ἄρχειν 
ἢ ἄρχεσθαι δίκαιον. καὶ τὸ ἀνὰ μέρος τοίνυν ὡσαύτως-. 
τοῦτο δ᾽ ἤδη νόμος" ἡ γὰρ τάξι» τόμος. τὸν ἄρα ποι 
ἄρχειν αἱρετώτερον μᾶλλον ἢ τῶν πολιτῶν ἕνα τινά. 
κατὰ τὸν αὐτὸν δὲ λόγον τοῦτον, κἂν εἴ τινας ἄρχειν 
βέλτιον, τούτους καταστατέον νομοφύλακας καὶ ὑπηρέτας 
τοῖς νόμοι" ἀναγκαῖον γὰρ εἶναί τινας ἀρχάς, ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ 
ἕνα τοῦτον εἶναί φασι δίκαιον ὁμοίων γε ὄντων πάντων. 
ἀλλὰ μὴν ὅσα γε μὴ δοκεῖ δύνασθαι διορίζειν ὁ νόμος, 
οὐδ᾽ ἄνθρωπος ἂν δύναιτο γνωρίζειν. ἀλλ’ ἐπίτηδες 
παιδεύσας ὁ νόμος ἐφίστησι τὰ λοιπὰ τῇ δικαιοτάτῃ 
γνώμῃ κρίνειν καὶ διοικεῖν τοὺς ἄρχοντας. ἔτι δ᾽ ἐπανορ- 
θοῦσθαι δίδωσιν, ὅ τε ἂν δόξῃ πειρωμένοις ἄμεινον εἶναι 


injurious to the body for those who are of different constitution to 
use the same diet or clothing, the same holds true with respect to 
the distribution of honours. Just in the same way is it injurious 
for those who are similar to have unequal shares. And so a citizen 
has no more right to rule than to be subject to rule. And where 
honours are held in turn the same principle holds good. But this 
now is law, for order is law. We should therefore choose that 
law should rule rather than one single citizen. According to this 
same train of reasoning, even if itis best that there should be some 
persons in authority, these persons ought to be constituted merely 
guardians and servants of the laws. For it is absolutely necessary, 
they say, that there should be supreme power somewhere, but it is 
not just that this one man should represent it, at any rate where 
all are equal. Again, it is urged, those details which the law is in- 
competent to fix definitely cannot either be grasped by a man. 
Still, the law specially trains its rulers, and then sets them to judge 
and act for the future to the best of their judgment. It further 
allows the power of making an amendment wherever it appears 
from experience superior to existing legislation. He, therefore, 


ow 


οι 
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τῶν κειμένων. ὁ μὲν οὖν TOV νόμον κελείων ἄρχειν δοκεῖ 
κελεύειν ἄρχειν τὸν θεὸν καὶ τὸν τοῦν μόνους, ὁ δ᾽ ἄνθρω- 
mov κελεύων προστίθησι καὶ θηρίον" ἥ τε γὰρ ἐπιθυμία 
τοιοῦτον, καὶ ὁ θυμὸς ἄρχοντας διαστρέφει καὶ τοὺς ἀρί- 
6 στους ἄνδρας. διόπερ ἄνευ ὀρέξεως νοῦς ὁ νόμος ἐστίν. τὸ 
δὲ τῶν τεχνῶν εἶναι δοκεῖ παράδειγμα ψεῖδος, ὅτι τὸ 
NX 2 ? , [οἷ > ον X δ 
κατὰ γράμματα ἰατρεύεσθαι φαῦλον, ἀλλὰ καὶ alpe- 
Ἰ τώτερον χρῆσθαι τοῖς ἔχουσι Tas τέχνας. οἱ μὲν γὰρ 
οὐδὲν διὰ φιλίαν παρὰ τὸν λόγον ποιοῦσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἄρνυνται 
τὸν μισθὸν τοὺς κάμνοντας ὑγιάσαντες" οἱ δ᾽ ἐν ταῖς 
πολιτικαῖς ἀρχαῖς πολλὰ πρὸς ἐπήρειαν καὶ χάριν εἰώ- 
θασι πράττειν, ἐπεὶ καὶ τοὺς ἰατροὺς ὅταν ὑποπτεύωσι 
πεισθέντας τοῖς ἐχθροῖς διαφθείρειν διὰ κέρδος, τότε τὴν 
ἐκ τῶν γραμμάτων θεραπείαν ζητήσαιεν ἂν μᾶλλον. 
8 ἀλλὰ μὴν εἰσάγονταί γ᾽ ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτοὺς οἱ ἰατροὶ κάμ- 
νοντες ἄλλους ἰατροὺς καὶ οἱ παιδοτρίβαι γυμναζόμενοι 
παιδοτρίβας, ὡς οὐ δυνάμενοι κρίνειν τὸ ἀληθὲς διὰ τὸ 
who wishes Law to govern seems to wish for the rule of God and 
Intellect alone ;.he who wishes men to rule brings in the element 
ofthe animal. For appetites are of this lower nature, and anger 
distorts the judgment of rulers, even of the best. And so Law is 
Intellect without animal impulses. The analogy of the arts seems 
fallacious, that it is a mistake to seek a cure in books, and better to 
have recourse to those who are skilled in the art of medicine. For 
physicians never act upon feelings of friendship, and contrary to 
the dictates of reason, but it is for curing their patients that they 
receive their fee ; but those who hold political power are wont to 
do many things to annoy others and win favour. Since, also, when 
men suspect that their physicians have been bribed by their ene- 
mies to destroy them, they in that case would rather turn to the 
treatment which they find in books. Moreover, physicians, when 
they are ill, of their own accord call in other physicians; and 
trainers, when they are going through a course, obey trainers, im- 
plying that they have not the power of judging rightly, as they 
have to decide on matters which affect themselves, and they are 
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Γ , > ἢ \ = 
κρίνειν περὶ TE οἰκείων καὶ ἐν πάθει ὄντες. ὥστε δῆλον 
ra , 
ὅτι τὸ δίκαιον ξητοῦντες τὸ μέσον ζητοῦσιν: ὁ γὰρ 
a Ἂς 7 wv , 
vouos τὸ μέσον. ἔτι κυριώτεροι καὶ περὶ κυριωτέρων 9 
fol a 
τῶν κατὰ ypdupata νόμων of κατὰ τὰ ἔθη εἰσίν, 
e a \ ’ ” 
ὥστε τῶν κατὰ γράμματα ἄνθρωπος ἄρχων ἀσφαλέ- 
3 > ? 
στερος, ἄλλ᾽ οὐ τῶν κατὰ τὸ ἔθος. ἀλλὰ μὴν οὐδὲ 
2 > a \ ‘\ ee 
padiov ἐφορᾶν πολλὰ τὸν ἕνα" δεήσει dpa πλείονας εἶναι 
a e 5 > lel νὰ 
τοὺς ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ καθισταμένους ἄρχοντας, ὥστε τί διαφέρει 
a 2 = a > \ LA ,ὔ 
τοῦτο ἐξ ἀρχῆς εὐθὺς ὑπάρχειν ἢ τὸν ἕνα καταστῆσαι 
a XN Ζ mw 
τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον : ἔτι, ὃ καὶ πρότερον εἰρημένον ἐστίν, 10 
νΝ < BN ie a τ 
εἴπερ ὁ ἀνὴρ ὁ σπουδαῖος, διότε βελτίων, ἄρχειν δίκαιος, 
δ δὲ ἐν ἐ δ ἃ θοὶ , 2 a i. \ 
τοῦ δὲ ἑνὸς οἱ δύο ἀγαθοὶ βελτίους" τοῦτο γάρ ἐστι τὸ 
Γς ΨΥ, δύ᾽ 2 , 7 \ oe 3. ἡ a? ΕΣ 
σύν τε δύ᾽ ἐρχομένω’ καὶ ἡ εὐχὴ τοῦ ᾿Αγαμέμνονος 
¥ a 
“?rovobrot δέκα μοι συμφράδμονες. εἰσὶ δὲ καὶ νῦν περὶ 
, e \ ὦ 
ἐνίων αἱ ἀρχαὶ κύριαι κρίνειν, ὥσπερ ὁ δικαστής, περὶ ὧν 
τ , 10 a ὃ ce > Ἂ \ ae t > Ν 
0 νόμος ἀδυνατεῖ διορίζειν, ἐπεὶ περὶ ὧν δυνατός, οὐδεὶς 
a Ἂς 
ἀμφισβητεῖ περὶ τούτων ὡς οὐκ ἂν ἄριστα ὁ νόμος ἄρξειε 


liable to the influence of their feelings. And so it is clear that in 
seeking what is just they seek that which is in the mean; for law 
is the mean state. Again, customary laws have more authority and 
that on more important matters than written laws; so that a man 
is a safer ruler than written laws, but less safe than the laws of 
custom. Further, it is not easy for one man to attend to many 
things, and so he-will require tliat there should be several rulers 
subordinate to himself. So what difference is there between this 
arrangement being made at first and it being made by one indi- 
vidual? Again, as was also said before, if the one good man has 
ὁ right to rule because he is better than others, then two good men 
are better than one. This is what is meant by ‘when two to- 
gether go,’ and the wish of Agamemnon, ‘had I ten such coun- 
sellors’ Also at the present day there are offices, such as the 
judicial body, that have supreme power in giving opinions on 
matters which the law cannot definitely fix, for where the law can 












1 σύν τε δύ᾽. Il. x. 224, 2 τοιοῦτοι δέκα, Il. ii. 872. 
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καὶ κρίνειεν. ἀλλ᾽ ἐπειδὴ τὰ μὲν ἐνδέχεται περιληφθῆναε 

τοῖς νόμοις τὰ δ᾽ ἀδύνατα, ταῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἃ ποιεῖ διαπορεῖν 
“ Y 4 e 

καὶ ζητεῖν πότερον τὸν ἄριστον νόμον ἄρχειν αἱρετώτερον 

xX Ἂς Ε Ἂς Ba \ a x iA 

ἢ τὸν ἄνδρα τὸν ἄριστον. περὶ ὧν yap βουλεύονται 
a n ς , a , 

νομοθετῆσαι τῶν ἀδυνάτων ἐστίν. οὐ τοίνυν τοῦτό γ᾽ 

a με 
ἀντιλέγουσιν, ὡς οὐκ ἀναγκαῖον ἄνθρωπον εἶναι τὸν 
fal a ἢ 
κρινοῦντα περὶ τῶν τοιούτων, ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι οὐχ ἕνα μόνον 
, 

ἀλλὰ πολλούς. κρίνει γὰρ ἕκαστος ἄρχων πεπαιδευμένος 

€ + na , lal vy a, ae aN > , 

ὑπὸ τοῦ νόμου καλῶς, ἄτοπον δ᾽ ἴσως ἂν εἶναι δόξειεν εἰ 

, ἴδ ὃ a ba \ ὃ x LS Lal t 
βέλτιον ἴδοι τις δυοῖν ὄμμασι καὶ δυσὶν ἀκοαῖς κρίνων, 
καὶ πράττων δυσὶ ποσὶ καὶ χερσίν, ἢ πολλοὶ πολλοῖς, 
\ = Fd an 
ἐπεὶ καὶ νῦν δὀφθαλμοὺς πολλοὺς οἱ μόναρχοι ποιοῦσιν 
lat as a ὃς 
αὑτῶν καὶ ὦτα καὶ χεῖρας καὶ πόδας. τοὺς γὰρ τῇ ἀρχῇ καὶ 
a fo) \ /- Ly 
αὐτοῖς φίλους ποιοῦνται συνάρχους. μὴ φίλοι μὲν οὗν ὄντες 
ἃν aA γ 
οὐ ποιήσουσι κατὰ τὴν τοῦ μονάρχου προαίρεσιν" εἰ δὲ 


do go, no one doubts that it will be the best ruler and judge. But 
since there are some matters which can be embraced by the law, 
and others which cannot, it is these latter which raise the difficult 
question whether it is better that the best law or the best man 
should govern. For matters which require deliberation are of the 
class on which it is impossible to legislate definitely. Certainly no 
one denies that it must be a man that is to decide such questions, but 
some say it should not be one man, but many. For though each person 
when in authority judges rightly if he has been trained by the law, 
it would perhaps seem ridiculous that one man should see better with 
two eyes, hear better with two ears, and do things better with two 
hands and two feet, than many will with many eyes and ears; for, 
as it is, monarchs supply themselves with many eyes and ears and 
hands and feet, for they associate with themselves in the govern- 
ment those who are friendly to their authority and to themselves, 
Now, if these are not friendly, they will not act according to the 
will of the monarch, and if they are friendly both to him and to 





ὀφθαλμούς. Cf. Moses’s request to his father-in-law, ‘leave us not, 
forasmuch as thou mayest be to us instead of eyes.’ Numb. x, 31. 
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φίλοι κἀκείνου καὶ τῆς ἀρχῆς, ὅ γε φίλος i ἴσος καὶ ὅμοιος. 
ὥστ᾽ εἰ τούτους οἴεται δεῖν ἄ ἄρχειν, τοὺς ἴσους καὶ ὁμοίους 
ἄρχειν οἴεται δεῖν ὁμοίως. ἃ μὲν οὖν οἱ διαμίβισβη- 
TOUVTES mds τὴν βασιλείαν λέγουσι, axsdop ταῦτ᾽ ἐστίν. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἴσως ταῦτ᾽ ἐπὶ μὲν τινῶν ἔχει τὸν τρόπον els 17 
ἐπὶ δὲ τινῶν οὐχ οὕτως. ἔστι γάρ τι φύσει δεσποστὸν Kab 
ἄλλο βασιλευτὸν καὶ ἄλλο πολιτικὸν καὶ δίκαιον καὶ 
συμφέρον" τυραννικὸν δ᾽ οὐκ ἔστι κατὰ φύσιν, οὐδὲ τῶν 
ἄλλων πολιτειῶν ὅσαι παρεκβάσεις εἰσίν: ταῦτα γὰρ 
1288 γίνεται παρὰ φύσιν. ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ τῶν εἰρημένων ye pavepdr 2 
ὡς ἐν μὲν τοῖς ὁμοίοις καὶ ἴσοις οὔτε σθμφεβου 2 ἐστὶν οὔτε 
δίκαιον ἕνα κύριον sivas πάντων, οὔτε μὴ νόμων ὄντων, 
ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸν ὡς ὄντα νόμον, οὔτε νόμων ὄντων, οὔτ᾽ ἀγαθὸν 
ἀγαθῶν οὔτε μὴ ἀγαθῶν μὴ ἀγαθόν, οὐδ᾽ ἂν κατ' ἀρετὴν 
ἀμείνων ἢ, εἰ μὴ τρόπον τινά. τίς δ᾽ ὁ τρόπος, λεκτέον" 3 


his authority, then the friend, it must be allowed, is an equal, and 
similar to his friend. So that if he thinks such persons ought to be 
in authority, he thinks that those who are equal and similar to 
himself ought to be in similar authority. These are more or less 
the objections which are brought against a kingly form of govern- 
ment. . 
But perhaps all this is true in some cases, but not in others. 
For nature has made one class of men who should be governed as 
slaves by a master, another of men who should be governed by a king, 
another of men who require a free constitution ; and this is just and 
advantageous to each. But there are none whom nature has formed 
to be subjects of a tyrant or members of any of the other corrupt 
forms of constitution. For these are contrary to nature. Still, from 
what we have said, it is-evident-that. where men are similar and 
equal,.it is neither advantageous nor just { that one man. : should be 
sovereign over .all,. either where no laws exist, “he himself taking 
the place of law, or. where they do. exist, nor “that a good man 
should be lord over good: men, or a bad man over bad nen, nor 
that-he-should be sovereign even if. he he of very superior virtue, 
except in one particular case. What that case is must be told; it 
ieee ot i a2 
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εἴρηται δέ πως ἤδη καὶ πρότερον. πρῶτον δὲ διοριστέον 
ῳ Ἂς 
τί τὸ βασιλευτὸν καὶ τί τὸ ἀριστοκρατικὸν καὶ τί τὸ πολι- 
΄ \ x 5 Ν a? Η a a 
4 τικόν. βασιλευτὸν μὲν οὖν τὸ τοιοῦτόν ἐστι πλῆθος ὃ 
x ἢ 
πέφυκε φέρειν γένος ὑπερέχον κατ᾽ ἀρετὴν πρὸς ἡγεμο- 
Ed f 2 Ν, ΗΝ nO ἃ , 
νίαν πολιτικήν, ἀριστοκρατικὸν δὲ [πλῆθος ὃ πέφυκε 
A \ a 
φέρειν] πλῆθος ἄρχεσθαι δυνάμενον τὴν τῶν ἐλευθέρων 
ἀρχὴν ὑπὸ τῶν κατ᾽ ἀρετὴν ἡγεμονικῶν πρὸς πολιτικὴν 
ἀρχήν; πολιτικὸν δὲ [πλῆθος ἐν ᾧ πέφυκεν "ἐγγίνεσθαι] 
n 4 Ὗ ἂν 
πλῆθος πολεμικόν, δυνάμενον ἄρχεσθαι καὶ ἄρχειν κατὰ 
a Ἂ 

νόμον τὸν κατ᾽ ἀξίαν διανέμοντα τοῖς εὐπόροις τὰς ἀρχάς. 
n y lod 
ὅταν οὖν ἢ γένος ὅλον ἢ Kal τῶν ἄλλων ἕνα τινὰ συμβῇ 
διαφέροντα γενέσθαι κατ᾽ ἀρετὴν τοσοῦτον ὥσθ᾽ ὑπερέχειν 
τὴν ἐκείνου τῆς τῶν ἄλλων πάντων, τότε δίκαιον τὸ γένος 

3. an x ἊΝ a ‘4 \ i Ν 
εἶναι τοῦτο βασιλικὸν καὶ κύριον πάντων καὶ βασιλέα τὸν 


an 


has been also alluded to before. But first of all we must distin- 
guish between the classes which should be subject to a king, those 
which should be members of an ἢ aristocracy, , and those which should 
form a free state. Now, subject to a k king should be that people 
which naturally produces a family of superior persorial éxcellence 
for the supreme command over a state; under aristocratical govern- 
ment should be a people which naturally produces men adapted to 
be ruled in a manner suited to. free men by those whose personal 
‘excellence fits them for the highest place in the government of the 
state ; and that people atonla form a free state in which there is ἃ 
natural growth of warlike men, who are capable of being either” 
subjects or rulers, according to a law which, on the claims of 
merit, assigns positions of authority. to the Ὁ ἜΜΕΝ When, 
however, there happens to_arise either a whole family, or sie 
individual from the rest of the nation,. of such st superior virtue that 
its or his virtue exceeds that of all the rest of the sitizens 


together, then it is just that this family ‘should hold _ kingly 








1 πρότερον. exiil. 13. 25. 
° [καὶ ἕν] is here inserted in brackets by Becker and Susemihl, but 
it seems better to omit it with Congreve and others. 
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ἕνα τοῦχθρι, phe yap εἴρηται πρότερον, οὐ μόνον 6 
οὕτως ἔχει κατὰ τὸ δίκαιον, ὃ προφέρειν εἰώθασιν οἱ τὰς 
πολιτείας καθιστάντες, οἵ τε τὰς ἀριστοκρατικὰς καὶ 
οἱ τὰς ὀλιγαρχικὰς καὶ πάλιν οἱ τὰς δημοκρατικάς" 
πάντες γὰρ καθ᾽ ὑπεροχὴν ἀξιοῦσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ὑπεροχὴν οὐ 
τὴν αὐτὴν ἀλλὰ κατὰ τὸ πρότερον λεχθέν. οὔτε yap7 
κτείνειν ἢ φυγαδεύειν οὐδ᾽ ὀστρακίζειν δή που τὸν τοιοῦ- 
τον πρέπον ἐστίν, οὔτ᾽ ἀξιοῦν ἄρχεσθαι κατὰ μέρος" οὐ 
γὰρ πέφυκε τὸ μέρος ὑπερέχειν τοῦ παντός, τῷ δὲ τηλι- 
καύτην ὑπερβολὴν ἔχοντι τοῦτο συμβέβηκεν. ὥστε λεί- 
πεται μόνον τὸ πείθεσθαι τῷ τοιούτῳ καὶ κύριον εἶναι μὴ 
κατὰ μέρος τοῦτον ἀλλ᾽ ἁπλῶς. 

περὶ μὲν οὖν βασιλείας, τίνας ἔχει διαφοράς, καὶ 18 
πότερον οὐ συμφέρει ταῖς πόλεσιν ἢ συμφέρει, καὶ τίσι, 
καὶ πῶς, διωρίσθω τὸν τρόπον τοῦτον. ἐπεὶ δὲ τρεῖς 
φαμὲν εἶναι τὰς ὀρθὰς πολιτείας, τούτων δ᾽ ἀναγκαῖον 
ἀρίστην εἶναι τὴν ὑπὸ τῶν ἀρίστων οἰκονομουμένην, 


on 


power and absolute authority, or, if one man, that he should be 
King..For, as was said before, this is tot ‘onlyinaccordance with 
the principles of justice which are usually put forward by the 
founders of constitutions, be they aristocratic, oligarchic, or demo- 
cratic (for all these would assign supreme power on the ground 
of excellence, but their conceptions of excellence are not the same), 
but itis also agreeable to what we have already said. For it would 
surely not be proper to put to death or banish or even ostracise a 
man of this sort, or to require him to be subject in his turn. For 
it is not the usual course of nature that the part-should surpass the 
whole; whereas this happens when a man is very superior to the 
yest. And so nothing else is to be done but submit to sueh-a man 
and let him have supreme power, not in turn with others, but abso- 
lutely. Let these be our conclusions on the subject of monarchy, its 
different forms, and the question whether it is advantageous to. 
states or the reverse, in what cases and in what manner it is so. 
But since we say that the right forms of constitution are three 
in number, and that of these that which is directed by the best 
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*% , 
τοιαύτη δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἐν ἣ συμβέβηκεν ἢ ἕνα τινὰ συμπάντων 
By / μὰ BY a € iy μὴ » 2 / a 
ἢ γένος ὅλον ἢ πλῆθος ὑπερέχον εἶναι κατ᾽ ἀρετήν, τῶν 
μὲν ἄρχεσθαι (καὶ ἄρχειν) δυναμένων τῶν δ᾽ ἄρχειν πρὸς 

- [4 
τὴν αἱρετωτάτην ζωήν, ἐν δὲ τοῖς “πρώτοις ἐδείχθη λόγοις 
ὅτι τὴν αὐτὴν ἀναγκαῖον ἀνδρὸς ἀρετὴν εἶναι καὶ πολίτου 


a lol τ 7 & ’ 
τῆς πόλεως τῆς ἀρίστης, φανερὸν ὅτι τὸν αὐτὸν τρύπονυ 


καὶ διὰ τῶν αὐτῶν ἀνήρ τε γίνεται σπουδαῖος καὶ πόλιν 
συστήσειεν ἄν τις ἀριστοκρατουμένην ἢ βασιλευομένην, 
ὥστ᾽ ἔσται καὶ παιδεία καὶ ἔθη ταὐτὰ σχεδὸν τὰ ποιοῦντα 
σπουδαῖον ἄνδρα καὶ τὰ ποιοῦντα πολιτικὸν καὶ βασιλι- 
4 κόν. διωρισμένων δὲ τούτων περὶ τῆς πολιτείας ἤδη 
πειρατέον λέγειν τῆς ἀρίστης; τίνα πέφυ-ε γίνεσθαι τρό- 
πον καὶ καθίστασθαι πῶς. 
men must be the best (and such a one is found, where there is 


one individual or a whole family or larger number of conspicuous 
personal merit, some having the capacity for being subjects and 


others for being rulers with a view to obtain the best kind of life), 


and since it was proved earlier that the excellence of the best man 
and of the citizen of the best state are the same :—it is evident that 
the same methods and the same means which make a man good 
will also enable anyone to construct a state under aristocratical or 
kingly government; so that the education and manners which make 
a good man will be almost the same as those which produce a man 
fit to be a statesman in a, free state, or a king. And now that we 
have settled these points, we must endeavour to discuss the best 
form of constitution, and see how it naturally arises and how it is 


established. J 


ΠΟΛΙΤΙΚΩ͂Ν Δ. 





Περὶ πολιτείας a ἀρίστης τὸν μέλλοντα ποιήσασθαι τὴν 1 
προσήκουσαν ζήτησιν ἀνάγκη διορίσασθαι πρῶτον τίς 
αἱρετώτατος βίος. ἀδήλου γὰρ ὄντος τούτου καὶ τὴν 
ἀρίστην ἀναγκαῖον ἄδηλον εἶ εἶναι πολιτείαν" ἄριστα γὰρ 
πράττειν προσήκει τοὺς ἄριστα “πολιτευομένους ἐκ τῶν 
ὑπαρχόντων αὐτοῖς, ἐὰν μή τι γίνηται παράλογον. διὸ 2 
δεῖ πρῶτον ὁμολογεῖσθαι τίς ὁ πᾶσιν ὡς εἰπεῖν αἱρετώ- 
τατος βίος, μετὰ δὲ τοῦτο πότερον κοινῇ καὶ χωρὶς ὁ 
αὐτὸς ἢ ἕτερος. νομίσαντας οὖν ἱκανῶς πολλὰ λέγεσθαι 
καὶ τῶν ἐν τοῖς ἐξωτερικοῖς λόγοις περὶ τῆς ἀρίστης ζωῆο, 
καὶ νῦν χρηστέον αὐτοῖς. ὡς ἀληθῶς γὰρ πρός γε μίαν 3 
διαίρεσιν οὐδεὶς ἀμφισβητήσειεν ἂν ὡς οὐ τριῶν οὐσῶν 
μερίδων, τῶν τε ἐκτὸς καὶ τῶν ἐν τῷ σώματι καὶ τῶν ἐν 


Anyone wishing to give this subject the investigation it deserves 
must first settle definitely what kind of life is most desirable. For 
while this point remains undetermined, the best form of government 
must also be undetermined. For men who are under the best form 
of government would naturally, except in extraordinary circum- 
stances, enjoy the best life that their means permitted. For this 
reason we must in the first place agree as to what sort of life is 
universally, if we may so speak, the most desirable, and in the second, 
whether it is the same or different for the community and the in- 
dividual. We believe that we may be content with the many state- 
ments which we have made in our other treatises on the best sort of 
life, and may now use them: most certainly with regard to one divi- 
sion at least no one would deny that, as there are three sorts of goods, 
those external, those belonging to the body, and those belonging to 
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τῇ ψυχῇ, πάντα ταῦτα ὑπάρχειν τοῖς μακαρίοις δεῖ. 

4 οὐδεὶς γὰρ ἂν φαίη μακάριον τὸν μηθὲν μόριον ἔχοντα 
ἀνδρίας μηδὲ σωφροσύνης μηδὲ δικαιοσύνης μηδὲ φρονή- 
σεως, ἀλλὰ δεδιότα μὲν τὰς παραπετομένας μυίας, ἀπε- 
χόμενον δὲ μηθενός, ἂν ἐπιθυμήσῃ τοῦ φαγεῖν ἢ πιεῖν, 
τῶν ἐσχάτων, ἕνεκα δὲ τεταρτημορίου διαφθείροντα τοὺς 
φιλτάτους [φίλους], ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ τὰ περὶ τὴν διάνοιαν 
οὕτως ἄφρονα καὶ διεψευσμένον ὥσπερ τι παιδίον ἢ μαινό- 

ὅ μενον. ἀλλὰ ταῦτα μὲν λεγόμενα [ὥσπερ] πάντες ἂν 
συγχωρήσειαν, διαφέρονται δ᾽ ἐν τῷ ποσῷ καὶ ταῖς 
ὑπεροχαῖς" τῆς μὲν γὰρ ἀρετῆς ἔχειν ἱκανὸν εἶναι νομί- 
ζουσιν ὁποσονοῦν, πλούτου δὲ καὶ χρημάτων καὶ δυνά- 
μεως καὶ δόξης καὶ πάντων τῶν τοιούτων εἰς ἄπειρον 

a 4. re ra ie a Ἂς > an 2 - a ce 

6 ζητοῦσι τὴν ὑπερβολήν. ἡμεῖς δὲ αὐτοῖς ἐροῦμεν ὅτι ῥάδιον 
μὲν περὶ τούτων καὶ διὰ τῶν ἔργων λαμβάνειν τὴν πίστιν, 
ὁρῶντας ὅτι κτῶνται καὶ φυλάττουσιν οὐ τὰς ἀρετὰς τοῖς 
2 Χ > Bes ΄ \ X τι, > wd Ὁ 
ἐκτὸς GAN ἐκεῖνα ταύταις, καὶ τὸ ζῆν εὐδαιμόνως, εἴτ᾽ evn 
τῷ χαίρειν ἐστὶν εἴτ᾽ ἐν ἀρετῇ τοῖς ἀνθρώποις εἴτ᾽ ἐν ἀμφοῖν, 
the mind, all should be found in the happy man. For no one 
would call that man happy who possessed no share at all of bravery, 
or self-restraint, or justice or practical wisdom, but was, on the 
contrary, afraid of the fly that passes him, or could not curb his 
appetites, however excessive, for meat or drink, or would for a 
quarter-obol ruin his dearest friend, or was in intellect as silly and 
ill-judging as a child or madman. To the truth of these general 
statements all men would agree, but they differ quite as much on 
the question of degree and on the relative excellence of these goods. 
For of virtue they think that any small amount that they have is 
sufficient, but of wealth and money, and power and glory, and the 
like they seek an excess that mows no limit. But we will tell them 
that it is easy to secure conviction on these points from facts them- 
selves, if they observe that men do not acquire and preserve their 


virtues by means of external goods, but external goods by means 
of their virtues, and that the happy life (whether it consist for men 
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ὅτι μᾶλλον ὑπάρχει τοῖς τὸ ἦθος μὲν καὶ τὴν διάνοιαν 
κεκοσμημένοις εἰς ὑπερβολήν, περὶ δὲ τὴν ἔξω κτῆσιν 
τῶν ἀγαθῶν μετριάξουσιν, ἢ τοῖς ἐκεῖνα μὲν κεκτημένοις 
πλείω τῶν χρησίμων, ἐν δὲ τούτοις ἐλλείπουσιν" οὐ μὴν 
ἀλλὰ καὶ κατὰ τὸν λόγον σκοπουμένοις εὐσύνοπτον 
ἐστίν. τὰ μὲν γὰρ ἐκτὸς ἔχει πέρας Ἰὥσπερ' ὄργανόν τι" 7 
πᾶν δὲ τὸ χρήσιμόν ἐστιν, ὧν τὴν ὑπερβολὴν ἢ βλάπτειν 
ἀναγκαῖον ἢ μηθὲν ὄφελος εἶναι αὐτῶν τοῖς ἔχουσιν. 
τῶν δὲ περὶ ψυχὴν ἕκαστον ἀγαθῶν, ὅσῳ περ ἂν 
ὑπερβάλλῃ, τοσούτῳ μᾶλλον χρήσιμον [εἶναι], εἰ δεῖ καὶ 
τούτοις ἐπιλέγειν μὴ. μόνον τὸ καλὸν ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸ χρή- 
σιμον. ὅλως τε δῆλον ὡς ἀκολουθεῖν φήσομεν τὴν 8 
διάθεσιν τὴν ἀρίστην ἑκάστου πράγματος πρὸς ἄλληλα 
κατὰ τὴν ὑπεροχήν, ἥνπερ εἴληχε διάστασιν ὧν φαμὲν 
αὐτὰς εἶναι διαθέσεις ταύτας. ὥστ᾽ εἴπερ ἐστὶν ἡ ψυχὴ 
καὶ τῆς κτήσεως καὶ τοῦ σώματος τιμιώτερον καὶ ἁπλῶς 


in simple enjoyment or in virtue, or in boch together) belongs more 
truly to those who possess the highest adornments of character and 
intellect, while their wishes are moderate with regard to the out- 
ward possession of good things, than to those who possess the latter 
to a degree beyond utility but have too little share of virtue. Not 
but that, when we also consider the problem by the method of reason, 
it is easy to solve. For external goods have a limit as much as 
any instrument, and every useful instrument is one of those things 
of which an excess must necessarily be hurtful or at least useless to 
the possessor, but of goods of the soul each one is most useful in 
proportion to its abundance—if we must apply the term useful as 
well as honourable to such goods. Speaking generally, it is obvious 
that we shall say that the highest states of all things stand in the 
same relation to each other in their superlative degree as those same 
things originally do of which we call these the superlative states. 
So that since the soul is something more valuable than property and 





1 ὥσπερ ὄργανον. Of. Bk. i. 18: οὐδὲν γὰρ ὄργανον ἄπειρον οὐδεμίας 
ἐστὶ τέχνης οὔτε πλήθει οὔτε ὀλιγότητι, 
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\ con Die. Ἣν \ AY , \ ᾿ς a ὧν 
καὶ ἡμῖν, ἀνάγκη καὶ τὴν διάθεσιν τὴν ἀρίστην ἑκάστον 
ἀνάλογον τούτων ἔχειν. ἔτι δὲ τῆς ψυχῆς ἕνεκεν ταῦτα 
πέφυκεν αἱρετὰ καὶ δεῖ πάντας αἱρεῖσθαι τοὺς εὖ φρο- 
a > > > 9 ὕ e \ , φῳ ἧς 5 

voovTas, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐκείνων ἕνεκεν τὴν ψυχὴν. OTL μὲν οὖν͵ 
ἑκάστῳ τῆς εὐδαιμονίας ἐπιβάλλει τοσοῦτον ὅσον περ 
ἀρετῆς καὶ φρονήσεως καὶ τοῦ πράττειν κατὰ ταύτας, ἔστω 
συνωμολογημένον ἡμῖν, μάρτυρι τῷ θεῷ χρωμένοις, ὃς 

> , 19) \ L 2 > θὲ δὲ n Σ 
εὐδαίμων μέν ἐστι καὶ μακάριος. δι’ οὐθὲν δὲ τῶν ἐξωτερι- 
κῶν ἀγαθῶν ἀλλὰ δι’ αὑτὸν αὐτὸς καὶ τῷ ποιός τις εἶναι͵ 
τὴν φύσιν, ἐπεὶ καὶ τὴν εὐτυχίαν τῆς εὐδαιμονίας διὰ 
ταῦτ᾽ ἀναγκαῖον ἑτέραν εἶναι" τῶν μὲν γὰρ ἐκτὸς ἀγαθῶν. 
τῆς ψυχῆς αἴτιον ταὐτόματον καὶ ἡ τύχη, δίκαιος δ᾽ 

ε Ν IQr Ἔ 3 bs fA IQr Ἂν ¥ εἰ I 
οὐδεὶς οὐδὲ σώφρων ἀπὸ τύχης οὐδὲ διὰ THY τύχην ἐστίν. 
ἐχόμενον δ᾽ ἐστὶ καὶ τῶν αὐτῶν λόγων δεόμενον καὶ πόλιν 
εὐδαίμονα τὴν ἀρίστην εἶναι καὶ πράττουσαν καλῶς. ἀδύ- 
νατον δὲ καλῶς πράττειν τὴν μὴ τὰ καλὰ πράττουσαν" 

2 Ax ἊΣ μὰ ” voy 9 x BA ft \ 2 
οὐθὲν δὲ καλὸν ἔργον οὔτ' ἀνδρὸς οὔτε πόλεως χωρὶς ἀρε- 
the body, both intrinsically and in its relation to ourselves, it 
necessarily follows that the same relation should hold between 
each of these in their highest states. Again, it is for the sake of the 
soul that these other goods are naturally to be desired, and all who 
think aright ought so to desire them, but not the soul for their sakes. 

So let us consider it granted that every individual’s share of 

happiness depends on its share of virtue and intelligence, and on its 
acting in obedience to these, taking as evidence the Deity Himself, 
who is certainly happy and blessed, not in dependence on any ex- 
ternal good, but on Himself and the essence of His nature. Moreover, 
for the same reason good-luck is necessarily different from happiness, 
for the spontaneous results of chance can produce the goods external ' 
to the soul, but no man is just or temperate by the gift of fortune 
or on the ground of good fortune. Closely connected with this and 
depending on the same arguments is the conclusion that the happy 
and prosperous state is that which is the best. But it isimpossible 
for those to be prosperous who do not act honourably, and there can 
be no honourable action on the part of either individual or state 
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τῆς καὶ φρονήσεως. ἀνδρία δὲ πόλεως καὶ δικαιοσύνη καὶ 12 
φρόνησις (καὶ σωφροσύνη) τὴν αὐτὴν ἔχει δύναμιν καὶ 
μορφήν, ὧν μετασχὼν ἕκαστος τῶν ἀνθρώπων λέγεται 
(ἀνδρεῖος καὶ) δίκαιος καὶ φρόνιμος καὶ σώφρων. ἀλλὰ 18 
γὰρ ταῦτα μὲν ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον ἔστω πεφροιμιασμένα τῷ 
λόγῳ (οὔτε γὰρ μὴ θυγγάνειν αὐτῶν δυνατόν, οὔτε πάντας 
τοὺς οἰκείους ἐπεξελθεῖν ἐνδέχεται λόγους" ἑτέρας γάρ 
ἐστιν ἔργον σχολῆς ταῦτα)" νῦν & ὑποκείσθω τοσοῦτον, 
ὅτι βίος μὲν ἄριστος, καὶ χωρὶς ἑκάστῳ καὶ κοινῇ ταῖς 
1se4 πόλεσιν, ὁ μετ᾽ ἀρετῆς κεχορηγημένης ἔπὶ τοσοῦτον 
ὥστε μετέχειν τῶν κατ᾿ ἀρετὴν πράξεων. πρὸς δὲ τοὺς 14 
ἀμφισβητοῦντας, ἐάσαντας ἐπὶ τῆς νῦν μεθόδου, δια- 
σκεπτέον ὕστερον, εἴ τις τοῖς εἰρημένοις τυγχάνει μὴ 
πειθόμενος. 
πότερον δὲ τὴν εὐδαιμονίαν τὴν αὐτὴν εἶναι φατέον 2 
ἑνός τε ἑκάστου τῶν ἀνθρώπων καὶ πόλεως ἢ μὴ τὴν 
αὐτήν, λοιπόν ἐστιν εἰπεῖν. φανερὸν δὲ καὶ τοῦτο" 


without virtue and practical wisdom. Courage, justice and practical 
wisdom in a state have that same inner force and outward form 
that give to an individual, in virtue of his participation in them, 
the name of just or wise or temperate. 

Let us be content with closing our preface here, for while it was 
impossible not to touch on these subjects, it is not possible to 
pursue all the considerations proper to them, for they are a task 
for another leisure hour. As it is, let us consider it granted that 
that life is the best, both singly for the individual and generally for 
the state, which is accompanied by a virtue sufficiently helped from 
outside to take a share in virtuous action. In answer to those who 
raise difficulties, we must, dismissing them in our present treatise, 
examine the facts later, in case there be anyone unconvinced by 
what we have said. 

It now remains for us to discuss whether the happiness of each 
individual and that of a state must be considered identical or not. 
Here too the answer is obvious, for all men would allow that it is 
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᾿ * N Lg ¥ > A > , oe x 
2 πάντες yap ἂν ὁμολογήσειαν εἶναι THY αὐτήν. ὅσοι γὰρ 
~ \ , 
ἐν πλούτῳ τὸ ζῆν εὖ τίθενται ἐφ᾽ ἑνός, οὗτοι Kal THY πόλιν 
ὅλην, ἐὰν ἢ πλουσία, μακαρίξζουσιν: ὅσοι τε τὸν τυραν- 
Αι ΄ ts * * \ , \ rg 
γικὸν βίον μάλιστα τιμῶσιν, οὗτοι καὶ πόλιν τὴν πλεί- 
στων ἄρχουσαν εὐδαιμονεστάτην ἂν εἶναι φαῖεν" εἴ τέ τις 
Ἂς ee - ὦ \ > Ἂς ᾿ᾷ ba τ 
τὸν ἕνα δ ἀρετὴν ἀποδέχεται; καὶ πόλιν εὐδαιμονεστέραν 
/ a 
3 φήσει τὴν σπουδαιοτέραν. ἀλλὰ ταῦτ᾽ ἤδη δύο ἐστὶν ἃ 
-“ Ν 5 ᾿ς 
δεῖται σκέψεως, ἕν μὲν πότερος αἱρετώτερος Bios, ὁ διὰ 
a EA Ἂν ° h x an τ 
τοῦ συμπολιτεύεσθαι καὶ κοινωνεῖν πόλεως ἢ μᾶλλον ὁ 
ξενικὸς καὶ τῆς πολιτικῆς κοινωνίας ἀπολελυμένος, ἔτι δὲ 
τ Ζ εἶ τ YA , Ἂς ἡ 
τίνα πολιτείαν θετέον καὶ ποίαν διάθεσιν πόλεως ἀρίστην, 
εἴτε πᾶσιν ὄντος αἱρετοῦ κοινωνεῖν πόλεως εἴτε καὶ τισὶ 
4 μὲν μὴ τοῖς δὲ πλείστοις. ἐπεὶ δὲ τῆς πολιτικῆς διανοίας 
εἶ a> 9 Ἕ τ 2 > > \ ‘og 
καὶ θεωρίας τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἔργον, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τὸ περὶ ἕκαστον 
αἱρετόν, ἡμεῖς δὲ ταύτην προῃρήμεθα νῦν τὴν σκέψιν, 
ἐκεῖνο μὲν πάρεργον ἂν εἴη τοῦτο δ᾽ ἔργον τῆς μεθόδου 


identical. Those who make wealth the ground of a happy life in 
the case of an individual also call a state happy as a whole if only it be 
rich ; those who hold in highest estimation the life ofa despot will 
also call the state with the widest empire the happiest; while he 
who allows the claim of the individual to happiness on the ground 
of virtue will also say that the better a state is the happier will it 
be. But here we now have two points which require investigation ; 
—in the first place, which kind of life is preferable, that which 
results from union with the body politic and a share in. the state, 
or that of a stranger and of one who is removed from all associa- 
tion in matters of state; secondly, what constitution and what 
system of a state must be laid down as best, that where it is 
desirable for all citizens without exception to have a share in the 
state, or that where it is desirable for the majority, though not for 
particular individuals. But since it is the latter question, and 
not what is desirable for each individual, that is the proper object 
of reflection and theorising on politics, and since this is the inves- 
tigation that we have chosen in the present case, the former question 
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ταύτης. ὅτι μὲν οὖν ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι πολιτείαν ἀρίστην 5 
ταύτην καθ᾽ ἣν τάξιν κἂν ὁστισοῦν ἄριστα πράττοι καὶ 
ζῴη μακαρίως, φανερόν ἐστιν: ἀμφισβητεῖται δὲ παρ᾽ 
αὐτῶν τῶν ὁμολογούντων τὸν μετ᾽ ἀρετῆς εἶναι βίον 
αἱρετώτατον, πότερον ὁ πολιτικὸς καὶ πρακτικὸς βίος 
αἱρετὸς ἢ μᾶλλὸν ὁ πάντων τῶν ἐκτὸς ἀπολελυμένος, οἷον 
θεωρητικός τις; ὃν μόνον τινές φασιν εἶναι φιλόσοφον. 
σχεδὸν γὰρ τούτους τοὺς δύο βίους τῶν ἀνθρώπων οἱ 6 
φιλοτιμότατοι πρὸς ἀρετὴν φαίνονται προαιρούμενοι, καὶ 
τῶν προτέρων καὶ τῶν νῦν" λέγω δὲ δύο τόν τε πολιτικὸν 
καὶ τὸν φιλόσοφον. διαφέρει δὲ οὐ μικρὸν ποτέρως ἔχει τὸ 
ἀληθές" ἀνάγκη γὰρ τόν τε εὖ φρονοῦντα πρὸ“ τὸν βελτίω 
σκοπὸν συντάττεσθαι καὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἕκαστον καὶ 
κοινῇ τὴν πολιτείαν. νομίζουσι δ᾽ οἱ μὲν τὸ τῶν πέλας 7 
ἄρχειν δεσποτικῶς μὲν γινόμενον per’ ἀδικίας τινὸς εἶναι. 


will be merely a bye-subject, the latter the proper work of this 
treatise. 

Now it is perfectly clear that that form of constitution must 
necessarily be the best under which any individual can do best 
and enjoy a happy life; but there is a difficulty raised even by those 
who allow that the life accompanied by virtue is the most desirable, 
namely, whether the life of politics and action is desirable, or rather 
that which is free from all external interests—I mean a life of con- 
templation which alone some men hold to be a philosophic life. 
For generally speaking these are the two kinds of life which have 
been chosen by all persons who either in the past or our own days 
have been most keen in pursuit of virtue—I mean the life of politics 
and the life of philosophy. And it is a question of no mean im- 
portance on which side the truth lies. For the wise man must 
necessarily range himself on the side that has the best object, and 
as the individual so must the community as a whole. Now it is 
the opinion of some persons that rule over neighbours is, if it take 
the form of a despotism, inseparable from certain injustice of 
the grossest kind, while if it be of a constitutional character it is, 
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n ,ὔ fel δὲ Ἂ, Ἂν 4) 3 yw > 4 

τῆς μεγίστης, πολιτικῶς δὲ TO μὲν ἄδικον οὐκ ἔχειν, ἐμπό- 
a \ ἥν > wf Le oF fe 

Svov δὲ ἔχειν TH περὶ αὐτὸν εὐημερίᾳ. τούτων ὁ ὥσπερ 

ἕ Lg \ 

ἐξ ἐναντίας ἕτεροι τυγχάνουσι δοξάζοντες. μόνον yap 

Ν te ᾽ , 

ἀνδρὸς τὸν πρακτικὸν εἶναι βίον καὶ πολιτικὸν" ἐφ᾽ ἑκά- 
Ὁ ἡ la n tad > ΄ 

στης γὰρ ἀρετῆς οὐκ εἶναι πράξεις μᾶλλον τοῖς ἰδιώταις 
3 a f Δ 

ἢ τοῖς τὰ κοινὰ πράττουσι καὶ πολιτευομένοιΞ. οἷ μὲν 

δὰ [A ¢ δ aA δὲ ‘ ὃ Ν \ 

οὖν οὕτως ὑπολαμβάνουσιν, ot δὲ τὸν δεσποτικὸν καὶ 

a / a t 

τυραννικὸν τρόπον τῆς πολιτείας εἶναι μόνον εὐδαίμονα 

an I μὲ n 

φασίν. παρ᾽ ἐνίοις δὲ καὶ τῆς πολιτείας οὗτος ὅρος ἱτῶν 

΄ μὲ Lal ἡ ὃ Ἂ Ἂ μ I 

νόμων, ὅπως δεσπόζωσι τῶν πέλας. διὸ καὶ τῶν πλεί- 

-» Ν lal 

στων νομίμων γύδην ὡς εἰπεῖν κειμένων Tapa τοῖς πλεί- 

στοις, ὅμως εἰ πού τι πρὸς ν οἱ νόμοι βλέπουσι, τοῦ 

n if \ 

κρατεῖν στοχάζονται πάντες, ὥσπερ ἐν Λακεδαίμονι καὶ 
- XN \ / i δ ω 

Kpytn πρὸς τοὺς πολέμους συντέτακται σχεδὸν ἥ τε 
" ᾿ "ἢ - if fel vw 2 9 a oF 

παιδεία καὶ τὸ τῶν νόμων πλῆθος. ἔτι δ᾽ ἐν τοῖν ἔθνεσι 


though involving no injustice, ἃ hindrance to personal enjoyment, 
Others happen to regard the question quite from an opposite point 
of view, for they hold that the life of action and politics is the only 
one becoming to a man; arguing that, in the case of any excellence, 
an active use of it does not belong a whit more to those who keep 
apart than to those who join in public life and politics. So then, 
while some hold the one opinion, others say that an imperial and 
despotic form of government is the only happy one. 

In fact, in some tribes this is the beginning and the end of their 
constitution and their laws—namely, how to gain empire over their 
neighbours. And for this reason, although most peoples have most 
of their institutions directed, I may say, to no definite object, still, 
if there is one point which their laws keep in view, it is an aim at 
conquest. For instance, at Lacedemon and in Orete it is almost 
entirely with an eye to war that their education and the greatest 
proportion of their laws are arranged. Again, in all tribes which 


\ 





* τῶν νόμων. Before the word legum the Vet. Trans. has ef, and 
Congreve inserts καὶ, approved by Susemihl, 
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πᾶσι τοῖς δυναμένοις πλεονεκτεῖν ἡ τοιαύτη τετίμηται 
δύναμις, οἷον ἐν Σκύθαις καὶ Πέρσαις καὶ Θρᾳξὶ καὶ 
Κελτοῦ». ἐν ἐνίοις γὰρ καὶ νόμοι τινὲς εἰσὶ παροξύνοντες 
πρὸς τὴν ἀρετὴν ταύτην, καθάπερ ἐν Καρχηδόνι φασὶ 
τὸν ἐκ τῶν κρίκων κόσμον λαμβάνειν ὅσας ἂν στρα- 
τεύσωνται στρατείας. ἣν δέ ποτε καὶ περὶ Μακεδονίαν 
νόμος τὸν μηθένα ἀπεκταγκότα πολέμιον ἄνδρα περιε- 
ζῶσθαι τὴν φορβειάν" ἐν δὲ Σκύθαις οὐκ ἐξῆν πίνειν ἐν 
ἑορτῇ τινὶ σκύφον περιφερόμενον τῷ μηθένα ἀπεκταγκότι 
πολέμιον. ἐν δὲ τοῖς "IBnpow, ἔθνει πολεμικῷ, τοσού- 
τοὺς τὸν ἀριθμὸν ὀβελίσκους καταπηγνύουσι περὶ τὸν 
τάφον ὅσους ἂν διαφθείρῃ τῶν πολεμίων. καὶ ἕτερα δὴ 
παρ᾽ ἑτέροις ἔστι τοιαῦτα πολλά, τὰ μὲν νόμοις κατείλημ- 
μένα τὰ δὲ ἔθεσιν. καίτοι δόξειεν ἂν ἄγαν ἄτοπον ἴσως 
εἶναι τοῖς βουλομένοις ἐπισκοπεῖν, εἰ τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἔργον 
τοῦ πολιτικοῦ, τὸ δύνασθαι θεωρεῖν ὅπως ἄρχῃ καὶ 
δεσπόζη τῶν πλησίον καὶ βουλομένων καὶ μὴ βουλο-- 


are in a position to gratify their ambition, honour has been paid to 
this faculty of warlike valour, as in the case of the Scythians, 
Persians, Thracians and Celts. Some even have Jaws to stir men 
up to the exercise of this excellence. At Carthage, for instance, 
they say a warrior wears as many rings as he has seen campaigns. 
There was also at one time a law in Macedonia that a warrior who 
had never killed a foe should wear a leathern mouthband; and in 
Scythia it was forbidden for anyone who had never slain a foe to 
taste the cup which was passed round at a particular festival. 
Among the Iberians, a warlike tribe, as many pales are fixed round 
the tomb of a warrior as he has slain enemies, Many similar 
institutions are there among other tribes, differing in each, of which 
some have been established by law, others are the result of custom. 
And yet, if we are willing to think, it will appear very monstrous 
that it should be the function of the statesman to be able to judge 
how he may gain empire and rule as a master over his neighbours, 


11 
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a % A , 
18 μένων. πῶς γὰρ ἂν εἴη τοῦτο πολιτικὸν ἢ νομοθετικόν, ὅ 
Υ̓ \ 
γε μηδὲ νόμιμον ἐστίν ; οὐ νόμιμον δὲ τὸ μὴ μόνον δικαίως 
n lg \ ἡ ἢ ΄, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ ἀδίκως ἄρχειν, κρατεῖν δ᾽ ἔστι καὶ μὴ δικαίως. 
4! a = 
ἀλλὰ μὴν οὐδ᾽ ἐν ταῖς ἄλλαις ἐπιστήμαις τοῦτο ὁρῶμεν" 
"- , Vox ἃ 
οὔτε γὰρ τοῦ ἰατροῦ οὔτε τοῦ κυβερνήτου ἔργον ἐστὶ τὸ ἢ 
πεῖσαι ἢ βιάσασθαι τοῦ μὲν τοὺς θεραπευομένους τοῦ δὲ 
\ 
14 τοὺς πλωτῆρας. GAN ἐοίκασιν οἱ πολλοὶ THY δεσποτικὴν 
Ἂς » LJ Δ ἂν e a ἂν BA 

πολιτικὴν οἴεσθαι εἶναι, καὶ ὅπερ αὑτοῖς ἕκαστοι οὔ φασιν 

> ca Ν 
εἶναι δίκαιον οὐδὲ συμφέρον, τοῦτ᾽ οὐκ αἰσχύνονται πρὸς 
τοὺς ἄλλους ἀσκοῦντες" αὐτοὶ μὲν γὰρ παρ᾽ αὑτοῖς τὸ 

Ἔ ” a ‘ δὲ + Ε ὑδὲ 
δικαίως ἄρχειν ζητοῦσι, πρὸς δὲ τοὺς ἄλλους οὐδὲν 

/ a ἢ Bl Ν * ‘\ ¥ % ᾿ς 
15 μέλει τῶν δικαίων. ἄτοπον δὲ εἰ μὴ φύσει τὸ μὲν 

t 2 \ Ἂς Ἂς > , oe ΓΑ Εἰ x 
δεσπόζον ἐστὶ τὸ δὲ οὐ δεσπόζον; ὥστε εἴπερ ἔχει τὸν 
τρόπον τοῦτον, οὐ δεῖ πάντων πειρᾶσθαι δεσπόζειν, 
ἀλλὰ τῶν δεσποστῶν, ὥσπερ οὐδὲ θηρεύειν ἐπὶ θοίνην ἢ 
θυσίαν ἀνθρώπους, ἀλλὰ τὸ πρὸς τοῦτο θηρευτόν" ἔστι 


be they willing or not. For how can that be the aim of the states- 
man and the legislation which is not even in itself legitimate? For 
there is nothing legitimate in power which uses not only just but 
also unjust means, and it is possible to be the stronger without 
justice or one’s side. further, we do not find any support for this 
view in the other sciences. It is not the function of either the 
physician or the pilot to use persuasion or force to his patients in 
the one case, to the sailors in the other. Still, the many appear to 
think that despotic rule is an object for states, and that which they 
individually deny to be either just or advantageous for themselves 
they do not blush to practise in their conduct to others. For them- 
selves at home they seek for just government, in their actions 
towards others they care no iota for it. (Despotism) is monstrous 
unless there be a natural distinction between that which is master 
and that which is not. And go, if this be a true view, men ought 
not to try to be masters over all things alike, but only over those 
made to be ruled, just as we should not hunt men for the purpose 
of sacrifice or the table, but that which is made to be hunted—that 
is to say, a wild animal good for food. 
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a x AX a 
δὲ θηρευτὸν ὃ ἂν ἄγριον ἢ ἐδεστὸν ζῷον. ἀλλὰ μὴν εἴη γ᾽ 
x \ δ. ἃ \ , , ᾿ 
ἂν καὶ καθ εαυτὴν μία πόλις εὐδαίμων, ἣ πολιτεύεται, 
δῆλον ὅτι καλῶς, εἴπερ ἐνδέχεται πόλιν οἰκεῖσθαί που 
ae Ἂς ta 
καθ᾽ ἑαυτὴν νόμοις χρωμένην σπουδαίοις, ἧς τῆς πολιτείας 
ς o Es ἊΝ, ἧς Ν 3 -“ x 
ἡ σύνταξις ov πρὸς πόλεμον οὐδὲ πρὸς TO κρατεῖν ἔσται 
fal tf - n a 
τῶν πολεμίων' μηθὲν γὰρ ὑπαρχέτω τοιοῦτον. δῆλον dpa 
- Ἃ ΄ 
ὅτι πάσας τὰς πρὸς τὸν πόλεμον ἐπιμελείας καλὰς μὲν 
θετέον, οὐχ ὡς τέλος δὲ πάντων ἀκρότατον, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκείνου 
χάριν ταύτας. τοῦ δὲ νομοθέτου τοῦ σπουδαίου ἐστὶ τὸ 
θεάσασθαι πόλιν καὶ γένος ἀνθρώπων καὶ πᾶσαν ἄλλην 
κοινωνίαν, ζωῆς ἀγαθῆς πῶς μεθέξουσι καὶ τῆς ἐὶ δεχο- 
μένης αὐτοῖς εὐδαιμονίας. διοίσει μέντοι τῶν ταττομέ- 
νων ἔνια νομίμων" καὶ τοῦτο τῆς νομοθετικῆς ἐστὶν ἰδεῖν, 
ἐάν τινες ὑπάρχωσι γειτνιῶντες, ποῖα πρὸς ποίους ἀσκη- 
τέον ἢ πῶς τοῖς καθήκουσι πρὸς ἑκάστους χρηστέον. 
ἀλλὰ τοῦτο μὲν κἂν ὕστερον τύχοι τῆς προσηκούσης 
x ν τὰ FA . x 3 ΤᾺ δ 
σκέψεως, πρὸς τί τέλος δεῖ τὴν ἀρίστην πολιτείαν συν- 
But again, a single city may be happy by itself, granting that it be 
well governed, since it is quite possible that a state may be situated 
somewhere standing alone and enjoying good laws, and that the 
system of its constitution be not directed towards war or the 
conquest of an enemy; for we do not suppose such a thing known 
there. Thus it is evident that all attention paid to war must be con- 
sidered honourable, not as the highest end possible, but as means 
towards that end. It is for the good lawgiver to see how a state, 
tribe, or other community shall have its share of a good life and 
the happiness open to it; and indeed some of the institutions which 
they establish will vary in different cases. It is also the duty of the 
legislature to see, in case the state has neighbours, what conduct 
must be observed to each respectively, or what are the fitting duties 
to perform towards each. . ᾿ : 
This question will also later on receive the attention which it 
requires; namely, what is the end at which the best constitution 
ought to aim. 
R 


16 
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7] * ἧς * ς a % ἊΣ > 3 a 
τείνειν" πρὸς δὲ τοὺς ὁμολογοῦντας μὲν τὸν MET ἀρετῆς 


5 / Lg if f Ν \ a τ 
εἶναι βίον αἱρετώτατον, διαφερομένους δὲ περὶ THs χρήσεως 
r - EA ‘\ 
αὐτοῦ, λεκτέον ἡμῖν πρὸς ἀμφοτέρους αὐτούς (ol μὲν γὰρ 
# 

ἀποδοκιμάζουσι τὰς πολιτικὰς ἀρχάς; νομίζοντες τόν τε 

A 2 , "ἢ μ᾿ Zs > n n \ 
τοῦ ἐλευθέρου βίον ἕτερὄν τινα εἶναι τοῦ πολιτικοῦ καὶ 

τ aA ΓΑ 
πάντων αἱρετώτατον, οἱ δὲ τοῦτον ἄριστον" ἀδύνατον γὰρ 
τὸν μηθὲν πράττοντα πράττειν εὖ, τὴν δ᾽ εὐπραγίαν καὶ τὴν 
> / 9. εὐ ὅς ΟΝ ᾿ δ 2 ͵ fe 
εὐδαιμονίαν εἶναι ταὐτόν) ὅτι τὰ μὲν ἀμφότεροι λέγουσιν 
a nr Lg n , 

ὀρθῶς τὰ δ᾽ οὐκ ὀρθῶς, οἱ μὲν ὅτι ὁ τοῦ ἐλευθέρου βίος 
τοῦ δεσποτικοῦ ἀμείνων. τοῦτο γὰρ ἀληθές" οὐθὲν γὰρ 
τό γε δούλῳ, ἢ δοῦλος, χρῆσθαι σεμνόν: ἡ γὰρ ἐπίταξις 
ἡ περὶ τῶν ἀναγκαίων οὐδενὸς μετέχει τῶν καλῶν. τὸ 
μέντοι νομίζειν πᾶσαν ἀρχὴν εἶναι δεσποτείαν οὐκ ὀρθόν" 
οὐ γὰρ ἔλαττον διέστηκεν ἡ τῶν ἐλευθέρων ἀρχὴ THs τῶν 
δούλων ἢ αὐτὸ τὸ φύσει ἐλεύθερον τοῦ φύσει δούλου. 
διώρισται δὲ περὶ αὐτῶν ἱκανῶς ‘ev τοῖς πρώτοις λόγοι». 


In addressing those who agree in admitting that the life of virtue 
is the most desirable, but differ as to the method of spending that life, 
we must say, and say alike to the holders of each view (for there 
are two opposite opinions—some condemning all political offices and 
thinking that the life of the free man is one distinct from that of 
the politician, and the most desirable; others holding that this 
political life is the best, arguing that it is impossible for the man 
who does nothing to do well, and that virtuous action and happiness 
are synonymous)—we must, I say, tell both sides that they are each 
partly right, and each partly wrong. One side says that the life of 
the free man is better than that of one who rules over slaves; and 
this is true, for there is nothing grand in employing a slave qua 
slave. The act of giving orders about the necessaries of life has 
nothing honourable about it ;—but, on the other hand, it is wrong 
for them to think that all rule is one of slave-mastery, for there is 
as much difference between the rule over free men and the rule over 
slaves as there is between that which nature makes for freedom and 





1 ἐν τοῖς πρώτοις λόγοις, Bk. 1, ο, 4-7. 
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τὸ δὲ μᾶλλον ἐπαινεῖν τὸ ἀπρακτεῖν τοῦ πράττειν οὐκ 3 
ἀληθές" ἡ γὰρ εὐδαιμονία πρᾶξις ἐστίν. ἔτι δὲ πολλῶν 
καὶ καλῶν τέλος ἔχουσιν αἱ τῶν δικαίων καὶ σωφρόνων 
πράξεις. καίτοι τάχ᾽ ἂν ὑπολάβοι τις τούτων οὕτω διω- 
ρισμένων ὅτι τὸ κύριον εἶναι πάντων ἄριστον" οὕτω γὰρ ἂν 
πλείστων καὶ καλλίστων κύριος εἴη πράξεων. ὥστε οὐ 
δεῖ τὸν δυνάμενον ἄρχειν παριέναι τῷ πλησίον, ἀλλὰ 
μᾶλλον ἀφαιρεῖσθαι, καὶ μήτε πατέρα παίδων μήτε παῖ- 
δας πατρὸς μήθ᾽ ὅλως φίλον φίλου μηθένα ὑπολογεῖν μηδὲ 
πρὸς τοῦτο φροντίζειν " τὸ γὰρ ἄριστον αἱρετώτατον, τὸ 
δ᾽ εὖ πράττειν ἄριστον - τοῦτο μὲν οὖν ἀληθῶς ἴσως 
> λέγουσιν, εἴπερ ὑπάρξει τοῖς ἀποστεροῦσι καὶ βιαζομένοις 
τὸ τῶν ὄντων αἱρετώτατον " ἀλλ᾽ ἴσως οὐχ οἷόν τε ὑπάρ- 5 
χειν, GAN ὑποτίθενται τοῦτο ψεῦδος" οὐ γὰρ ἔτι καλὰς 


"- 


τὰς πράξεις ἐνδέχεται εἶναι τῷ μὴ διαφέροντι τοσοῦτον 


that which she makes for servitude. This distinction was suffi- 
ciently drawn in our earlier books. 

On the other hand, to praise the life of inaction above the life of 
action is not a true view to take, for happiness is a state of activity ; 
and further, the actions of honest and temperate men involve the 
accomplishment of many noble results. And yet some one may 
urge, if these principles are laid down definitely, that ‘absolute 
power is the best thing possible, for by possession of it a man has 
the power of performing the greatest number of the noblest actions ; 
for this reason no one who has the chance of enjoying power should 
give it up to his neighbour, but should rather seek to rob him of it; 
and there should be no account taken or thought bestowed in com- 
parison with this object by father on children, or children on father, 
or friend on friend. That which is best is most to be desired, and 
the best thing is nothing but the performance of good action.’ 
This may be all very true if the highest good can come to men who 
use spoliation and violence; but we may say that it never can do 
so. And here lies the fallacy of the argument, for it is no longer 
possible (according to them) for a man’s actions to be noble unless 
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͵ ΄. 
ὅσον ἀνὴρ γυναικὸς ἢ πατὴρ τέκνων ἢ δεσπότης δούλων. 
A , 
ὥστε 6 παραβαίνων οὐθὲν ἂν τηλικοῦτον κατορθώσειεν 
- Ψ εἰς L a 2 a a \ 
ὕστερον ὅσον ἤδη παρεκβέβηκε τῆς ἀρετῆς. τοῖς yap 
ns Σ n 4 
ὁμοίοις TO καλὸν Kal τὸ δίκαιον ἐν τῷ μέρει" τοῦτο yap 
a yy \ X\ \ 
ἴσον καὶ ὅμοιον. τὸ δὲ μὴ ἴσον τοῖς ἴσοις καὶ τὸ μὴ 
iid a € f Ἂς tA - ὑδὲ δὲ ~ \ 
ὅμοιον τοῖς ὁμοίοις παρὰ φύσιν" οὐδὲν δὲ τῶν παρὰ 
Ἂς 5 > a 
φύσιν καλόν. διὸ κἂν ἄλλος τις ἢ κρείττων KAT ἀρετὴν 
\ n 2 / PA 
καὶ κατὰ δύναμιν τὴν πρακτικὴν τῶν ἀρίστων, τούτῳ 
- 4 ay ᾽ 
καλὸν ἀκολουθεῖν καὶ τούτῳ πείθεσθαι δίκαιον. δεῖ δ᾽ οὐ 
» ἃ ft 
μόνον ἀρετὴν ἀλλὰ καὶ δύναμιν ὑπάρχειν, καθ᾽ ἣν ἔσται 
Fé s > Ἂν a , lal * Si Ee 
πρακτικός. GAN εἰ ταῦτα λέγεται καλῶς Kal τὴν εὐδαι- 
. ol a I 
poviay εὐπραγίαν θετέον, καὶ κοινῇ πάσης πόλεως ἂν 


fon) 


al 


© \ 
8 εἴη καὶ καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ἄριστος Bios ὁ πρακτικός. ἀλλὰ 
Lal ἜΣ ἊΝ τῇ 
τὸν πρακτικὸν οὐκ ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι πρὸς ἑτέρους, καθάπερ 
¥ 
.olovTaé τινες, οὐδὲ τὰς διανοίας εἶναι μόνας ταύτας πρακ- 


he has as much superiority over others as a man has over ἃ. woman, 
a father over his children, or a master over his slaves. He then 
who deviates from the position prescribed by virtue will never 
subsequently meet with success to compensate for the devia- 
tion already made. If men are alike, right and justice belong to 
them alike in reciprocal share; for this it is that is meant by 
equality and likeness. Inequality between equals, an unlike shar- 
ing between like, is a violation of nature, and nothing that violates 
nature is good. Indeed, if there be some other person superior. 
to us in virtue and the ability that leads to the best actions, itis 
good for us to follow this person, and it is just to obey him. (I 
add this ability), for there must be not only virtue in the man, but 
an ability that will enable him to perform virtuous actions. Ifthis 
be true—and we must consider it settled that happiness consists in 
virtuous activity—the best life both for the state asa whole and the 
individual alone will be one of action. But this activity need not 
necessarily imply a relation in a man to other people, as some 
think, nor need those exertions of the intellect only be active which 
are made for the sake of what results from their action; but much 
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τικὰς τὰς τῶν ἀποβαινόντων χάριν γινομέναν ἐκ τοῦ mpdr- 
τειν, ἀλλὰ TOAD μᾶλλον τὰς αὐτοτελεῖς καὶ τὰς αὑτῶν ἕνεκεν 
θεωρίας καὶ διανοήσεις - ἡ γὰρ εὐπραξία τέλος, ὥστε καὶ 
πρᾶξίς Tis* μάλιστα δὲ καὶ πράττειν λέγομεν κυρίως 
καὶ τῶν ἐξωτερικῶν πράξεων τοὺς ταῖς διανοίαις a ἀλλντειε 
tovas. ἀλλὰ μὴν οὐδ᾽ ὠπβα πεῖν ἀναγκαῖον τὰς καθ᾽ 9 
αὑτὰς πόλεις ἱδρυμένας καὶ ξῆν οὕτω προῃρημένας- " ἐνδέ- 
χεται γὰρ κατὰ μέρη καὶ τοῦτο συμβαίνειν * πολλαὶ γὰρ 
κοινωνίαι πρὸς ἄλληλα τοῖς μέρεσι τῆς πόλεως εἰσίν. 
ὁμοίως δὲ τοῦτο ὑπάρχει καὶ καθ᾽ ἑιὸς ὁτουοῦν τῶν ἀν- 10 
θρώπων ᾿ σχολῇ γὰρ ἂν ὁ θεὸς ἔχοι καλῶς καὶ πᾶς 6 
κόσμος, οἷς οὐκ εἰσὶν ἐξωτερικαὶ πράξεις παρὰ τὰς 
οἰκείας τὰς αὐτῶν. 

ὅτι μὲν οὖν τὸν αὐτὸν βίον ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι τὸν ἄρι- 
στον ἑκάστῳ τε τῶν ἀνθρώπων καὶ κοινῇ ταῖς πόλεσι [καὶ 
τοῖς ἀνθρώποις), φανερόν ἐστιν᾽ ἐπεὶ δὲ πεφροιμίασται 4 
τὰ νῦν εἰρημένα περὶ αὐτῶν [καὶ περὶ τὰς ἄλλας πο- 


more should those contemplations and thoughts be held so which 
have their end in themselves and exist for their own sake. For a 
state of well-being is their end, and this state of well-being (as we 
see by the etymology) is an active state. We go so far as to say 
that those men are the most powerful agents even in external 
matters whose thoughts mould and master the world. 

Nor, again, is it necessary to ascribe inactivity to states which 
are placed apart from others and choose a life of isolation: for 
activity can be found in the relation of its parts. For the different 
parts of the state have many points of communication with each 
other. Ina similar manner, this same sort of activity may be found 
in any individual man. Else hardly could God and the Universe 
have a fair existence, for they have no actions to perform outside 
and beyond those of their own sphere. So then it is plain that the 
same sort of life is the best both for each individual alone and also 
generally for states and men universally. 

Now that we have finished our introduction in what we have 
said on these subjects, and have examined the other forms of 
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Ἔ - 6. , i , > io lal A 
λιτείας ἡμῖν τεθεώρηται ‘mrporepor], ἀρχὴ τῶν λοιπῶν 
εἰπεῖν πρῶτον ποίας τινὰς δεῖ τὰς ὑποθέσεις εἶναι περὶ 


ἢ τῆς μελλούσης κατ᾽ εὐχὴν συνεστάναι πόλεως. οὐ γὰρ 


3 


oS 


αἷόν τε πολιτείαν γενέσθαι τὴν ἀρίστην ἄνευ συμμέτρου 
χορηγίας. διὸ δεῖ πολλὰ προὔποτεθεῖσθαν καθάπερ 
εὐχομένους, εἶναι μέντοι μηθὲν τούτων ἀδύνατον. λέγω 
δὲ οἷον περί τε πλήθους πολιτῶν καὶ χώρας. ὥσπερ 
γὰρ καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις δημιουργοῖς, οἷον ὑφάντῃ καὶ ναυ- 
Hye, δεῖ τὴν DANY ὑπάρχειν ἐπιτηδείαν οὖσαν πρὸς τὴν 
ἐργασίαν (ὅσῳ γὰρ ἂν αὐτὴ τυγχάνῃ παρεσκευασμένη 
βέλτιον, ἀνάγκη καὶ τὸ γινόμενον ὑπὸ τῆς τέχνης εἶναι 
κάλλιον), οὕτω καὶ τῷ πολιτικῷ καὶ τῷ νομοθέτῃ δεῖ τὴν 
οἰκείαν ὕλην ὑπάρχειν ἐπιτηδείως ἔχουσαν. ἔστι δὲ 
πολιτικῆς χορηγίας πρῶτον τὸ τε πλῆθος τῶν ἀνθρώπων, 


constitution in a previous book, we must begin the rest of our 
subject by discussing, in the first place, what fundamental principles 
we must lay down for the state that is to be constructed as our 
ideal. It is impossible for the best form of constitution to exist 
without suitable conditions, and we must therefore presuppose 
many things as if we could get them for wishing, but not one of these 
must be an impossibility. I mean, for instance, the question of the 
number of the citizens and the extent of the territory. Justas other 
artists—the weaver, for instance, or the shipwright—must have 
their material supplied in a condition suited to their work (for the 
better prepared this material is, so much the fairer must the result 
produced by the art in question necessarily be)—so also must the 
statesman and the lawgiver be supplied with their peculiar materials 
in a condition suited to their work. 

Now, the first element in 9 statesman’s material is the number 





1 πρότερον. If this Book is considered to be the fourth in order and 
these words form part of the text, they must refer to Bk. II. ; if this be 
the seventh, to Bk. IV.-VI. The words kal... πρότερον are now ge- 
nerally considered to be of doubtful authority. 
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πόσους τε καὶ ποίους τινὰς ὑπάρχειν δεῖ φύσει, καὶ κατὰ 
τὴν χώραν idee πόσην τε εἶναι καὶ ποίαν τινὰ ταύ- 
THY. οἴονται μὲν οὖν of πλεῖστοι προσήκειν μεγάλην 
εἶναι τὴν εὐδαίμονα πόλιν" εἰ δὲ τοῦτ᾽ ἀληθέε; a 
ποία μεγάλη καὶ ποία μικρὰ πόλις. κατ' ἀριθμοῦ yap 5 
πλῆθος τῶν ἐνοικούντων κρίνουσι τὴν μεγάλην, δεῖ δὲ 
μᾶλλον μὴ εἰς τὸ mail eset εἰς δὲ δύναμιν ἀποβλέπειν. ἔστι 
γάρ τι καὶ πόλεως ἔργον, ὥστε τὸν δυναμένην τοῦτο 
μάλιστ᾽ ἀποτελεῖν, ταύτην οἰητέον εἶναι μεγίστην, οἷον 
Ἱπποκράτην οὐκ ἄνθρωπον ἀλλ᾽ tam pov εἶναι μείξω 
φήσειεν av τις τοῦ διαφέροντος κατὰ τὸ μέγεθος, τοῦ σώ- 
ματος. οὐ μὴν ἀλλὰ κἂν εἰ δεῖ κρίνειν πρὸς τὸ ἀπλημαὲ 6 
daoBherarras, ov KaTa TO ea πλῆθος τοῦτο ποιητέον 
(ἀναγκαῖον γὰρ ἐν ταῖς πόλεσιν ἴσως ὑπάρχειν καὶ δούλων 
ἀριθμὸν πολλῶν καὶ μετοίκων καὶ ξένων), ἀλλ᾽ ὅσοι 
πόλεώς εἰσι μέρος καὶ ἐξ ὧν συνίσταται πόλις οἰκείων 


of men in the state, involving the quantity and natural quality of 
which they ought to be; and also the territory, involving its size and 
quality. Most persons think that the happy state should properly 
be a great one; but granting the truth of this, they ignore what 
conditions make a state great and what make it small; for they 
judge a state to be great by the number of men that live within it. 
Rather should we look not at actual number but at capacity. For 
a state too has a function of its own to perform, so that it is the 
state which has the capacity of fulfilling this function to the fullest 
extent that ought to be considered the greatest. Similarly, we 
should say of Hippocrates, not as a man but as a physician, that he 
was greater than some one else who was larger in bodily size. 

Not but that if we must look at the question of nwmber, we 
ought notto do so only in reference to its accidental extent (for itis 
perhaps necessary that there should be in all states a number formed 
of a large quantity of slaves, resident aliens, and foreigners), but by 
the consideration of those who form an actual part of the state and 
of the particular members that make up a state, It is the large 
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μορίων" ἡ γὰρ τούτων ὑπεροχὴ τοῦ πλήθους μεγάλης 
πόλεως σημεῖον, ἐξ ἧς δὲ βάναυσοι μὲν ἐξέρχονται πολλοὶ 
x > x ig a δὲ dy ἡ , Ἰδύ > 
τὸν ἀριθμὸν ὁπλῖται δὲ ὀλίγοι, ταύτην ἀδύνατον εἶναι 
2 ᾽ \ > \ , t , 
μεγάλην: οὐ γὰρ ταὐτὸν μεγάλη τε πόλις καὶ πολυάν- 
θρωπος. ἀλλὰ μὴν καὶ τοῦτό γε ἐκ τῶν ἔργων φανερὸν 
ρ μὴ p 
ὅτι χαλεπόν, ἴσως δ᾽ ἀδύνατον, εὐνομεῖσθαι τὴν λίαν 
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πολυάνθρωπον. τῶν γοῦν Soxovady πολιτεύεσθαι καλῶς 
οὐδεμίαν ὁρῶμεν οὖσαν ἀνειμένην πρὸς τὸ πλῆθος. τοῦτο 

« ἄπ \ \ a a ͵ , Ψ , 
8 δὲ δῆλον καὶ διὰ τῆς τῶν λόγων πίστεως. ὅ τε γὰρ νόμος 
τάξις τίς ἐστι, καὶ τὴν εὐνομίαν ἀναγκαῖον εὐταξίαν εἶναι, 
ὁ δὲ λίαν ὑπερβάλλων ἀριθμὸς οὐ δύναται μετέχειν τάξεω-" 
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θείας yap δὴ τοῦτο δυνάμεως ἔργον; ἥτις καὶ τόδε συνέχει 
276 πᾶν, ἐπεὶ τό γε καλὸν ἐν πλήθει καὶ μεγέθει εἴωθε 
γίνεσθαι. διὸ καὶ πόλιν ἧς μετὰ μεγέθους ὁ λεχθεὶς ὅρος 
ς rd tA 53 ¥ > a >, \2 ὧἐ 
ὑπάρχει, ταύτην εἰναι καλλίστην ἀναγκαῖον. ἀλλ, ἐστι 
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τι καὶ πόλεσι μεγέθους μέτρον, ὥσπερ καὶ τῶν ἄλλων 


number of these latter that show the greatness ofastate. But the 
state which produces artisans in profusion, and warriors in small 
numbers, can never possibly be a great one. For a great state and 
a populous state are not the same thing. Indeed, this fact at least 
is proved by experience, that it is difficult if not impossible for an 
over-populous state to be well organised. Ofthose states commonly 
believed to be well governed we do not find one without any regula- 
tion as to population, This fact is also made clear by the convic- 
tion that reason gives. Law is an arrangement, and good laws 
must necessarily be good arrangements; but ‘an excessive number 
of units cannot admit of arrangement. In this case it can only be 
produced by Divine power which holds this universe in harmony, 
since beauty always implies certain quantity and certain size. It 
follows then that that state where the limit mentioned is found 
together with a certain size must necessarily be the most beautiful. 
But states have a proper limit to their size as well as every other 





2 Congreve alters the punctuation and reads τὸ πᾶν ἐπεὶ δὲ τὸ κα- 
Adv... γίνεσθαι, καὶ πόλιν, 
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πάντων, ζῴων φυτῶν ὀργάνων. καὶ γὰρ τούτων ἕκαστον 
οὔτε λίαν μικρὸν οὔτε κατὰ μέγεθος ὑπερβάλλον ἕξει τὴν 
αὑτοῦ δύναμιν, ἀλλ᾽ ὁτὲ μὲν ὅλως ἐστερημένον ἔσται 
τῆς φύσεως ὁτὲ δὲ φαύλως ἔχον, οἷον πλοῖον σπιθαμιαῖον 
μὲν οὐκ ἔσται πλοῖον ὅλως, οὐδὲ δυοῖν σταδίοιν. εἰς δέ τι 
μέγεθος ἐλθὸν ὁτὲ μὲν διὰ σμικρότητα φαύλην ποιήσει 
τὴν ναυτιλίαν, ὁτὲ δὲ διὰ τὴν ὑπερβολήν. ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ 
πόλις ἡ μὲν ἐξ ὀλίγων λίαν οὐκ αὐτάρκης (ἡ δὲ πόλις 
αὔταρκες), ἡ δὲ ἐκ πολλῶν ἄγαν ἐν τοῖς μὲν ἀναγκαίοις 
αὐτάρκης, ὥσπερ ἔθνος, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ πόλις" πολιτείαν γὰρ 
οὐ ῥάδιων ὑπάρχειν" τίς γὰρ στρατηγὸς ἔσται τοῦ λίαν 
ὑπερβάλλοντος πλήθους, ἢ τίς κῆρυξ μὴ Στεντύρειυς ; 
διὸ πρώτην μὲν εἶναι πόλιν ἀναγκαῖον τὴν ἐκ τοσούτου 
πλήθους ὃ πρῶτον πλῆθος αὔταρκες πρὸς τὸ εὖ ζῆν ἐστὶ 
κατὰ τὴν πολιτικὴν κοινωνίαν. ἐνδέχεται δὲ καὶ τὴν 


object, be it animal, plant, or inanimate instrument. For each of 
these will not, if unduly small or excessively large, possess its 
proper powers: in the first case it will be deprived of the full 
development of its natural qualities; in the second they will be 
spoilt. For instance, a ship a foot long will not be a ship in the 
proper sense of the word, nor yet will a ship of two stades. But 
there is a degree of size to which it can come in either direction, 
where in the one case its smallness, in the other its excessive size, 
will spoil its powers of sailing. 

Similarly, the state, if it is composed of too few units, is not 
able to supply all its own wants (and our state is essentially a 
self-supporting thing); and if it be composed of too many, though 
self-sufficing in mere necessaries, it is a sort of nation, not a true 
state, for it cannot easily have a state constitution. What general 
will be found for the overwhelming multitude of men? What 
herald, unless he be a Stentor? It follows then necessarily that 
that first will be a state which has reached the first point in number 
that can become self-supplying in all that conduces to a good state 
of life in political association. It is quite possible that a state 
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ταύτης ὑπερβάλλουσαν κατὰ πλῆθος εἶναι [μείζω] πόλιν 
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ἐστὶν ὁ τῆς ὑπερβολῆς ὅρος, ἐκ τῶν ἔργων ἰδεῖν ῥβᾷδιον. 
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εἰσὶ γὰρ ai πράξεις τῆς πόλεως τῶν μὲν ἀρχόντων τῶν ὃ 
! Ἂς 
13 ἀρχομένων, ἄρχοντος δ' ἐπίταξις καὶ κρίσι5 ἔργον. πρὸϑ 
a a x \ 3 Ἂς 
δὲ τὸ κρίνειν περὶ τῶν δικαίων καὶ πρὸς τὸ τὰς ἀρχὰς 
fal t ae a 
διανέμειν κατ᾽ ἀξίαν ἀναγκαῖον γνωρίζειν ἀλλήλους; ποῖοι 
- \ [ἃ 
τινές εἰσι, τοὺς πολίτας, ws ὅπου τοῦτο μὴ συμβαΐνει 
, Be 2 a y % bE Ἂς > ΕΞ ¥ 
γίνεσθαι, φαύλως ἀνάγκη γίνεσθαι τὰ περὶ τὰς ἀρχὰς Kab 
τὰς κρίσεις" περὶ ἀμφότερα γὰρ οὐ δίκαιον αὐτοσχε- 
διάξι ὅ ἐν τῇ πολυανθρωπίᾳ τῇ λίαν ὑπάρχει 
μάζειν, ὅπερ ἐν τῇ πο ρωπίᾳ τῇ px’ 
Ἂν vy a / ἊΝ Ψ' ἘΠ» ΝΣ 
14 φανερῶς. ἔτι δὲ ξένοις καὶ μετοίκοις ῥάδιον μεταλαμβάνειν 
a η > Ἢ \ N θά διὰ ἮΝ 
τῆς πολιτείας" ov γὰρ χαλεπὸν τὸ λανθάνειν ὀιὰ τὴν 
a n iA oe F 
ὑπερβολὴν τοῦ πλήθους. δῆλον τοίνυν ὡς οὗτός ἐστι 
a - \ 
πόλεως ὅρος ἄριστος, ἡ μεγίστη τοῦ πλήθους ὑπερβολὴ 
fol Ἃ 
πρὸς αὐτάρκειαν ζωῆς εὐσύνοπτος. 


exceeding this limit in point of number may be a greater state, but 
there is not, as we said before, no limit at all. And what the limit 
is, where excess begins, it is easy to see from experience. For the 
action of the state is divided into that of the governors and that of 
the governed, and the function of the governors is executive and 
judicial. To exercise these judicial functions on questions of right 
and for the proper distribution of office, it is necessary for all the 
citizens to have some Imowledge of each other's qualities; since 
where from any circumstances this is not the case, there must 
necessarily be mistakes made on questions of election to office and 
judicial decisions. On either point it is not right to act blindly-—a 
fault which evidently must exist where the population is too great. 
Again, in such a case it is easy for foreigners and resident aliens to 
usurp a share of state rights; for it is not difficult to escape 
detection on account of the great crowd. Itisclear then that here 
we have the best limit to a state; namely, the largest number of 
persons that can be self-supporting and easily kept under the eye. 
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περὶ μὲν οὖν μεγέθους πόλεως διωρίσθω τὸν τρόπον 
τοῦτον παραπλησίως δὲ καὶ τὰ περὶ τῆς χώρας ἔχει. περὶ 5 
μὲν γὰρ τοῦ ποίαν τινά, δῆλον ὅτι τὴν pirepeeo taney 
πᾶς τις ἂν ἐπαινέσειεν. τοιαύτην δ᾽ ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι τὴν 
παντοφόρον" τὸ γὰρ πάντα ὑπάρχειν καὶ δεῖσθαι μη- 
θενὸς αὐταρβεῦι πεχθεὶ δὲ καὶ μεγέθει τοσαύτην ὥστε 
δύνασθαι τοὺς οἰκοῦντας ζῆν σχολάζοντας ἐλευθερίως 
ἅμα καὶ σοῤῥθνον. τοῦτον δὲ τὸν ὅρον εἰ καλῶς ἢ μὴ 
καλῶς λέγομεν, ὕστερον ἐπισκεπτέον ἀκριβέστερον, 
ὅταν ὅλως περὶ κτήσεως καὶ τὴς περὶ τὴν οὐσίαν εὐ- 


[ὩΣ 


πορίας συμβαίνῃ ποιεῖσθαι μνείαν, πῶς δεῖ καὶ τίνα 
τρόπον ἔχειν πρὸς τὴν χρῆσιν αὐτήν' πολλαὶ γὰρ 
περὶ τὴν σκέψιν ταύτην εἰσὶν ἀμφισβητήσεις διὰ τοὺς 
ἕλκοντας ἐφ᾽ ἑκατέραν τοῦ βίου τὴν ὑπερβολήν; τοὺς μὲν 

> A Ἂ; £ x. xX aN \ # Ν 5 1a 
ἐπὶ τὴν γλισχρότητα τοὺς δὲ ἐπὶ τὴν τρυφήν. τὸ δ᾽ εἶδος 3 
τῆς χώρας οὐ χαλεπὸν εἰπεῖν, δεῖ δ᾽ ἔνια πείθεσθαι καὶ 


Let this then be our conclusion on the question of the size ofa 
state. 

The same considerations hold good with respect to the territory. 
For as to the question of its quality everyone would evidently re- 
commend that which is most self-supporting (and such would 
necessarily be one that bore all kinds of produce: for to have every- 
thing ready to hand, to want nothing, is what we mean by self- 
support). Again, in extent and size it must be large enough to 
enable the inhabitants to enjoy a leisurely and temperate life. 
Whether or not we are right in fixing this limit, we must consider 
afterwards more carefully when the time comes to take into con- 
sideration the questions of property and ease of livelihood, and how 
and in what manner these should be employed. For there are 
many vexed points in this question, owing to those who entice 
to either extreme in the conduct of 1:8. ἴῃ the one direction to 
sordid avarice, in the other to absolute luxury. The form of the 
country is not hard to describe ; we must on some points listen to 
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τοῖς περὶ THY στρατηγίαν ἐμπείροις, OTL χρὴ μὲν Tots 
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ὥσπερ τὸ πλῆθος τὸ τῶν ἀνθρώπων εὐσύνοπτον ἔφαμεν 
- ΓΑ Ἂς 
εἶναι δεῖν, οὕτω καὶ τὴν χώραν᾽ τὸ δ᾽ εὐσύνοπτον τὸ 
? τε τ \ La 3 ,ὔ ἊΝ δὲ ὅλ, ‘3 
evBonOntov εἶναι THY χώραν ἐστίν. τῆς δὲ πόλεως THY 
a , Bs vi 
θέσιν εἰ χρὴ ποιεῖν Kat εὐχήν, πρός τε τὴν θάλατταν 
lal al ν ,΄ e 
4 προσήκει κεῖσθαι καλῶς πρός TE THY χώραν. εἷς μὲν ὁ 
Ν Ψ lal x = a 3 Ῥ x 7 
λεχθεὶς ὅρος" δεῖ yap πρὸς τὰς ἐκβοηθείας κοινὴν εἶναι 
τῶν τόπων ἁπάντων: ὁ δὲ λοιπὸς πρὸς τὰς τῶν γινο- 
μένων καρπῶν παραπομπάς. ἔτι δὲ τῆς περὶ ξύλα ὕλης; 
κἂν εἴ τινα ἄλλην ἐργασίαν ἡ χώρα τυγχάνοι κεκτημένη 
τοιαύτην, εὐπαρακόμιστον. 
6 περὶ δὲ THs πρὸς THY θάλατταν κοινωνίας, πότερον 
τ , Ξ 
ὠφέλιμος ταῖς εὐνομουμέναις πόλεσιν ἢ βλαβερά, πολλοὶ 
τυγχάνουσιν ἀμφισβητοῦντες" τό τε γὰρ ἐπιξενοῦσθαί 
’ὔ 
τινας ἐν ἄλλοις τεθραμμένους νόμοις ἀσύμφορον εἶναί 


experienced soldiers, (who tell us) that it must be difficult for an 
enemy to enter, and easy for the native troops to leave. And 
further, just as we said of the number of the citizens that it should 
be such as can be easily kept under the eye, so must we say the 
same of the territory; and that a country can be kept under the 
eye means that it can be easily defended. 

If we are to fix the situation of the state according to our wishes, 
it should lie equally favourably toward the sea and toward the land. 
One necessary point has been already settled, that it must be equally 
convenient for all parts to render mutual assistance. The other is, 
that it must be convenient for the transport of the produce of the 
country, of timber or any other material which it may happen to 
possess. 

On the question of communication with the sea, whether it is 
advantageous for the good administration of states or the reverse, 
many persons hold different opinions. Forsome say that it is pre- 
judicial to good order to have resident in the state men who have 
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φασι πρὸς τὴν εὐνομίαν, καὶ τὴν πολυανθρωπίαν" γίνς- 
σθαι μὲν γὰρ ἐκ τοῦ χρῆσθαι τῇ θαλάσσῃ διαπέμποντας 
καὶ δεχομένους ἐμπόρων πλῆθος, ὑπεναντίαν δ᾽ εἶναι 
πρὸς τὸ πολιτεύεσθαι καλῶς. ὅτι μὲν οὖν, εἰ ταῦτα μὴ 
συμβαίνει, βέλτιον καὶ πρὸς ἀσφάλειαν καὶ πρὸς εὐπο- 
ρίαν τῶν ἀναγκαίων μετέχειν τὴν πόλιν καὶ τὴν χώραν 
τῆς θαλάττης, οὐκ ἄδηλον. καὶ γὰρ πρὸς τὸ ῥᾷον φέρειν 
τοὺς πολέμους εὐβοηθήτους εἶναι δεῖ κατ’ ἀμφότερα τοὺς 
σωθησομένους, καὶ κατὰ γῆν καὶ κατὰ θάλατταν" καὶ 
πρὸς τὸ βλάψαι τοὺς ἐπιτιθεμένους, εἰ μὴ κατ᾽ ἄμφω 
δυνατόν, ἀλλὰ κατὰ θάτερον ὑπάρξει μᾶλλον ἀμφοτέρων 
μετέχουσιν. ὅσα 7 ἂν μὴ τυγχάνῃ παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς ὄντα, 
δέξασθαι ταῦτα καὶ τὰ πλεονάζοντα τῶν γινομένων 
ἐκπέμψασθαι τῶν ἀναγκαίων ἐστίν" αὑτῇ γὰρ ἐμπορικήν, 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τοῖς ἄλλοις δεῖ εἶναι τὴν πόλιν. οἱ δὲ παρέ- 
χοντες σφᾶς αὐτοὺς πᾶσιν ἀγορὰν προσόδου χάριν ταῦτα 


been brought up under other laws, and too large a population, and 
that this latter results from the use of the sea, as such states send 
out and admit a whole crowd of traders, and that this is by no 
means conducive to good government. Still, it is not hard to see 
that, if these disadvantages do not arise, it is better both for 
security and a plentiful supply of necessaries that both the state- 
city and its territory should have some communication with the 
sea. For, to resist better a hostile attack, it is necessary that those 
who wish to be saved should be easily succoured on both sides, 
that is, both by land and sea; and to inflict injury on the attacking 
party, supposing it impossible on both elements, there is more chance 
of success on one or the other for men who have some command 
of both, Any necessaries of life which such men happen to want 
they can import, and their surplus produce they can export; for a 
state should be of commercial value to itself and not to other 
people. Men who offer themselves a sort of market to the world, 
do so for the sake of revenue; but the state which ought to know 
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πράττουσιν: ἣν δὲ μὴ δεῖ πόλιν τοιαύτης μετέχειν 
πλεονεξίας, οὐδ᾽ ἐμπόριον δεῖ κεκτῆσθαι τοιοῦτον. ἐπεὶ 
δὲ καὶ νῦν ὁρῶμεν πολλαῖς ὑπάρχειν καὶ χώραις καὶ 
πόλεσιν ἐπίνεια καὶ λιμένας εὐφυῶς κείμενα πρὸς τὴν 
πόλιν, ὥστε μήτε ' τὸ αὐτὸ νέμειν ἄστυ μήτε πόρρω λίαν, 
ἀλλὰ κρατεῖσθαι τείχεσι καὶ τοιούτοις ἄλλοις ἐρύμασι, 
φανερὸν ὡς εἰ μὲν ἀγαθόν τι συμβαίνει γίνεσθαι διὰ τῆς 
κοινωνίας αὐτῶν, ὑπάρξει τῇ πόλει τοῦτο τὸ ἀγαθόν, εἰ δέ 
τι βλαβερόν, φυλάξασθαι padiov τοῖς νόμοις φράζοντας 
καὶ διορίζοντας τίνας οὐ δεῖ καὶ τίνας ἐπιμίσγεσθαι δεῖ 
\ > 4 > Ν a n Pa cig 
πρὸς ἀλλήλους. περὶ δὲ τῆς ναυτικῆς δυνάμεως», ὅτι 
μὲν βέλτιστον ὑπάρχειν μέχρι τινὸς πλήθους, οὐκ ἄδηλον" 
οὐ γὰρ μόνον αὑτοῖς ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν πλησίον τισὶ δεῖ καὶ 
\ * \ τ ~ oe Ἂς a 
φοβεροὺς εἶναι καὶ δύνασθαι βοηθεῖν, ὥσπερ κατὰ γῆν, 
καὶ κατὰ θάλατταν. περὶ δὲ πλήθους ἤδη καὶ μεγέθους 
τῆς δυνάμεως ταύτης πρὸς τὸν βίον ἀποσκεπτέον τῆς 
πόλεως" εἰ μὲν γὰρ ἡγεμονικὸν καὶ πολεμικὸν ζήσεται 
nothing of such a desire for gain ought not to possess ἃ commercial 
centre of this kind. But, as it is, we see many countries and states 
with dockyards and harbours situated advantageously as regards the 
state-city ; so that, while the men in them do not actually inhabit 
the same city, they are still not very far off, and are secured by 
walls and other defences; and hence it is clear, that if there is any 
good to be gained by communication with them, such a state will 
possess this good, while if there is any harm resulting, it will be 
easier for the citizens to avoid it by stating and definitely defining 
who are to have intercourse with each other, and who are not, On 
the question of naval forces, it is clear that these must exist to a 
certain point; for it is not only with regard to themselves alone, 
but to certain of their neighbours also, that men should be able 
to strike awe or give assistance, as easily by sea as by land. But 
when we come to the number and size of this arm of the service, 
we must consider what style of life is aimed at by the state. For 
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βίον, ἀναγκαῖον καὶ ταύτην τὴν δύναμιν ὑπάρχειν πρὸς 
τὰς πράξεις σύμμετρον. τὴν δὲ πολυανθρωπίαν τὴν 
γινομένην περὶ τὸν ναυτικὸν ὄχλον οὐκ ἀναγκαῖον ὑπάρ- 
χειν ταῖς πόλεσιν" οὐθὲν γὰρ αὐτοὺς μέρος εἶναι δεῖ THs 
πόλεως. τὸ μὲν yap ἐπιβατικὸν ἐλεύθερον καὶ τῶν πεζευ- 8 
- όντων ἐστίν, ὃ κύριόν ἐστι καὶ κρατεῖ τῆς ναυτιλίας" πλή- 
θους δὲ ὑπάρχοντος περιοίκων καὶ τῶν τὴν χώραν γεωρ- 
γούντων, ἀφθονίαν ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι καὶ ναυτῶν. ὁρῶμεν 
δὲ καὶ τοῦτο καὶ νῦν ὑπάρχον τισίν, οἷον τῇ πόλει τῶν 
Ἡρακλεωτῶν: πολλὰς γὰρ ἐκπληροῦσι τριήρεις κεκτη- 
μένοι τῷ μεγέθει πόλιν ἑτέρων ἐμμελεστέραν. 
περὶ μὲν οὖν χώρας καὶ λιμένων [καὶ πόλεων] καὶ 
θαλάττης καὶ περὶ τῆς ναυτικῆς δυνάμεως ἔστω διωρι- 
σμένον τὸν τρόπον τοῦτον" περὶ δὲ τοῦ πολιτικοῦ πλήθους, 
τίνα μὲν ὅρον ὑπάρχειν χρή, “πρότερον εἴπομεν; ποίους δέ 
τινας τὴν φύσιν εἶναι δεῖ, νῦν λέγωμεν. σχεδὸν δὴ κατα- 
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if it is a life of empire and warfare that it will lead, it must neces- 
sarily have this arm developed to a degree commensurate with 
such enterprises. But the large number of men which is in- 
volved in a large naval force need not be found in the states 
themselves; for they ought not to be any actual part of the state. 
For while the marines can be free men and drawn from the military 
ranks—I mean those who command and control the navigation— 
still, wherever there are large numbers of country folk and agricul- 
tural labourers, there can be no want of seamen. This arrangement 
also we find even now existing in some states—as, for instance, at 
Heraclea; for the men of Heraclea turn out a large number of 
triremes, although the state which they own is much smaller than 
others. So much for our conclusions on the question of territory, 
harbours, cities, sea communication and the naval force required. 
In considering the number of the citizens, we have already stated 
where the limit should lie; let us now discuss what their moral 
character should be. ; ; 
We might almost form a definite judgment on this subject 





2 πρότερον inc. 4. 
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νοήσειεν ἄν τις τοῦτό γε, βλέψας ἐπί τε τὰς πόλεις τὰς 
εὐδοκιμούσας τῶν “Ελλήνων καὶ πρὸς πᾶσαν τὴν οἰκου 
2 μένην, ὧς διείληπται τοῖς ἔθνεσιν. τὰ μὲν γὰρ ἐν τοῖς 
ψυχροῖς τόποις ἔθνη καὶ τὰ περὶ τὴν Εὐρώπην θυμοῦ 
μέν ἐστι πλήρη, διανοίας δὲ ἐνδεέστερα καὶ τέχνης" 
διόπερ ἐλεύθερα μὲν διατελεῖ μᾶλλον, ἀπολίτευτα δὲ καὶ 
τῶν πλησίον ἄρχειν οὐ δυνάμενα. τὰ δὲ περὶ τὴν ᾿Ασίαν 
διανοητικὰ μὲν καὶ τεχνικὰ τὴν ψυχήν, ἄθυμα δέ" διόπερ 
8 ἀρχόμενα καὶ δουλεύοντα διατελεῖ. τὸ δὲ τῶν “Ελλήνων 
γένος ὥσπερ μεσεύει κατὰ τοὺς τόπους, οὕτως ἀμφοῖν 
μετέχει" καὶ γὰρ ἔνθυμον καὶ διανοητικόν ἐστιν" διόπερ 
ἐλεύθερόν τε διατελεῖ καὶ βέλτιστα πολιτευόμενον καὶ 
+ δυνάμενον ἄρχειν πάντων, μιᾶς τυγχάνον πολιτείας. τὴν 
αὐτὴν δ᾽ ἔχει διαφορὰν καὶ τὰ τῶν “Ελλήνων ἔθνη καὶ 
πρὸς ἄλληλα: τὰ μὲν γὰρ ἔχει τὴν φύσιν μονόκωλον, τὰ 
δὲ εὖ κέκραται πρὸς ἀμφοτέρας τὰς δυνάμεις ταύτας. 
φανερὸν τοίνυν ὅτι δεῖ διανοητικούς τε εἶναι καὶ θυμοει- 


by casting our eyes on the most famous Greek states and the world 
generally with its divisions into different tribes. For the tribes 
that live in cold countries and scattered about Europe are full of 
courage, but inferior in intellect and craft; and so, while they pre- 
serve their freedom, they are incapable of social organisation, an 

unable to gain empire over their neighbours. On the other hand, 
the tribes scattered over Asia, though intellectual and crafty, want 
spirit, and so live in a state of perpetual subjection and slavery. 
But the Greek race, just as it holds a middle position topographically, 
has its share of both qualities, for it possesses both spirit and 
intellect ; hence it both preserves its freedom and the best forms of 
constitution, and the capacity to rule the world if it came under 
one single government. But the tribes of Greece have the same 
differences among themselves; for some have a one-sided nature, 
while others are a happy compound in respect to both these capa- 
bilities. Now it is obvious that those men must be capable of 
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δεῖς τὴν φύσιν τοὺς μέλλοντας εὐωγώγους ἔσεσθαι τῷ 
νομοθέτῃ πρὸς τὴν ἀρετήν. ὅπερ γάρ φασί ἵτινες δεῖν δ 
ὑπάρχειν τοῖς φύλαξι, τὸ φιλητικοὺς μὲν εἶναι τῶν 
γνωρίμων πρὸς δὲ τοὺς ἀγνῶτας ἀγρίους, ὁ θυμός ἐστιν 
188 ὁ ποιῶν τὸ φιλητικόν" αὕτη γάρ ἐστιν ἡ τῆς ψυχῆς 
δύναμις ἣ φιλοῦμεν. σημεῖον δέ" πρὸς γὰρ τοὺς συνήθεις 
καὶ φίλους ὁ θυμὸς αἴρεται μᾶλλον ἢ πρὸς τοὺς ἀγνῶτας, 
ὀλυγωρεῖσθαι νομίσας. διὸ καὶ Ἀρχίλοχος προσηκόντως 
τοῖς φίλοις ἐγκαλῶν διαλέγεται πρὸς τὸν θυμόν" “ οὐ 
γὰρ δὴ περὶ φίλων ἀπάγχεο. καὶ τὸ ἄρχον δὲ καὶ τὸ ἐλεύ- 
θερον ἀπὸ τῆς δυνάμεως ταύτης ὑπάρχει πᾶσιν" ἀρχικὸν 
γὰρ καὶ ἀήττητον ὁ θυμός. οὐ καλῶς δ᾽ ἔχει λέγειν 7 
χαλεποὺς εἶναι πρὸς τοὺς ἀγνῶτας' πρὸς οὐθένα γὰρ 
εἶναι χρὴ τοιοῦτον; οὐδ᾽ εἰσὶν οἱ μεγαλόψυχοι τὴν φύσιν 
ἄγριοι, πλὴν πρὸς τοὺς ἀδικοῦντας. τοῦτο δὲ μᾶλλον ἔτι 


for} 


+ 


both spirit and intellect who are to be easily led by the statesman 
toward virtue; and as the qualification that some philosophers 
say must be found in the guardians is that they must be affectionate 
towards those they know and savage towards strangers, it is spirit 
that produces this affectionate nature. For this is the faculty of 
the soul in virtue of which we feel love, and here is a proof:— 
Against our intimates and friends our spirit rises more than against 
strangers when it thinks itself slighted ; and on this ground Archi- 
lochus, in blaming friends, aptly argues with his own spirit thus— 
‘Surely thou dost not hang thyself for the sake of friends,’ Also, 
all men get the idea of power and freedom from this faculty: for 
the spirit loves to rule and hates to be conquered. But it is not 
well to bid men be rough to strangers, for to none should one be 
rough. Nor are highminded men savage in nature except to the 
evildoers ; and this anger men feel even in ἃ greater degree towards 





1 qwes, Plato, Rep. ii. 875. 
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πρὸς τοὺς συνήθεις πάσχουσιν, ὅπερ εἴρηται πρότερον, 

8 ἂν ἀδικεῖσθαι νομίσωσιν. καὶ τοῦτο συμβαίνει κατὰ 
λόγον" παρ᾽ οἷς γὰρ ὀφείλεσθαι δεῖν τὴν εὐεργεσίαν 
ὑπολαμβάνουσι, πρὸς τῷ βλάβει καὶ ταύτης ἀποστε- 
ρεῖσθαι νομίζουσιν: ὅθεν εἴρηται 3΄' χαλεποὶ γὰρ πόλεμοι 
ἀδελφῶν ᾿ καὶ ‘ot τοι πέρα στέρξαντες, οἱ δὲ καὶ πέρα 
μισοῦσιν. 

9 περὶ μὲν οὖν τῶν πολιτευομένων, πόσους τε ὑπάρχειν 
δεῖ καὶ ποίους τινὰς τὴν φύσιν, ἔτι δὲ τὴν χώραν πόσην 
τέ τινα καὶ ποίαν τινά, διώρισται σχεδόν" οὐ γὰρ τὴν 
αὐτὴν ἀκρίβειαν δεῖ ζητεῖν διά τε τῶν λόγων καὶ τῶν 

8 γινομένων διὰ τῆς αἰσθήσεως. ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ὥσπερ τῶν ἄλλων 
τῶν κατὰ φύσιν συνεστώτων οὐ ταῦτά ἐστι μόρια τῆς ὅλης 
συστάσεως ὧν ἄνευ τὸ ὅλον οὐκ ἂν εἴη, δῆλον ὡς οὐδὲ 
πόλεως μέρη θετέον ὅσα ταῖς πόλεσιν ἀνωγκαῖον ὑπάρχειν, 


their associates, as was said before, if they imagine themselves 
wronged. And this is as might be expected. For where men imagine 
that a kind act should be owing to them, in addition to actual 
injury received, they imagine themselves robbed of this kindness 
due; whence it has been said, ‘Rough are the quarrels between 
brothers, and ‘They who have loved beyond measure, hate also 
beyond measure.’ Now, on the subject of the members of the 
state, their proper number and natural character, and also on the 
size and character of the country, we have said almost enough ; 
for we must not seek the same accuracy in detail through theo- 
retical considerations as by the aid of results obtained by the 
senses, 

But as in other naturally compound bodies the actual parts of 
the whole composition are not those things which are the necessary 
conditions for the existence of the whole, so it is clear that we 
must not consider parts of a state the conditions that are necessary 
for states, nor do so of any other association which produces one 





3 χαλεποί, K.7.A, Eurip. Frag. 964, Nauck. 
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οὐδ᾽ ἄλλης κοινωνίας οὐδεμιᾶς ἐξ ἧς ἕν τι τὸ γένος. bv 
γάρ τι καὶ κοινὸν εἶναι δεῖ καὶ ταὐτὸ τοῖς κοινωνοῖς, ἄν 
τεῖσον ἄν τε ἄνισον μεταλαμβάνωσιν, οἷον εἴτε τροφὴ 
τοῦτό ἐστιν εἴτε ; χώρας να; εἴτ᾽ 
ἐστίν. ὅταν δ᾽ ἢ τὸ μὲν τούτου ἕνεκεν τὸ δ᾽ οὗ ἕνεκεν, οὐθὲν . 
ἔν γε τούτοις κοινὸν ἀλλ᾽ ἢ τῷ μὲν mongers τῷ δὲ λαβεῖν" 
λέγω δ᾽ οἷον ὁ ὀργάνῳ τε παντὶ πρὸ τὸ γινόμενον ἔργον καὶ 
τοῖς δημιουργοῖ»" οἰκίᾳ γὰρ πρὸς οἰκοδόμον οὐθέν ἐστιν ὃ 


2 


ἄλλο τι τῶν τοιούτων 


ners κοινόν, ἀλλ᾽ ἔστι τῆς οἰκίας χάριν ἡ τῶν οἰκοδό- 
pov τέχνη. διὸ κτήτεως μὲν δεῖ ταῖς πόλεσιν, οὐδεν δ᾽ 
ἐστὶν ἡ κτῆσις μέρος τῆς πόλεως. πολλὰ δ᾽ ἔμψυχα μέρη 
τῆς κτήσεως ἐστίν. ἡ δὲ πόλις κοινωνία τίς ἐστι τῶν 
- is or ἃς fol a 2 / ath 2 x 2 
ὁμοίων, ἕνεκεν δὲ ζωῆς τῆς ἐνδεχομένης ἀρίστης. ἐπεὶ δ᾽, 
ἐστὶν εὐδαιμονία τὸ ἄριστον, αὕτη δὲ ἀρετῆς ἐνέργεια καὶ 
ὥς, εὖ ἂ: / - ὧν oe \ ἂς 2 4 
χρῆσίς τις τέλειος, συμβέβηκε δὲ οὕτως ὥστε τοὺς μὲν ἐνδέ- 


homogeneous whole. For there must be some one thing common 
and the same for all members of the association, whether their share 
in it be equal or unequal: this may be, for instance, means of 
sustenance, or possession of the soil, or anything of the same cha~ 
racter. But when one class of things are means to an end, 
and another an end itself, there is between these, at all events, 
no common link, except that the one produces and the other 
accepts the result. I am speaking, to take an instance, of the 
different relations of any instrument and of the workman to the 
work in hand. For in the relation of a house to the housebuilder 
there is no common element, and yet it is for the sake of making a 
house that the art of the housebuilder exists. Therefore, although 
property is absolutely necessary in a state, it is yet no part of the 
state, though there are many animate subdivisions of property. A 
state is a particular association, of similar beings, and that with the 
object of enjoying the best life within their power; and since 
happiness is the best thing possible, and happiness is an active state 
of excellence and a fully developed practice of the same, and since, 
in the natural course of things, some men have it in their power to 
obtain this, while others can have only a small share or none at 
5.2 
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χέσθαι μετέχειν αὐτῆς τοὺς δὲ μικρὸν ἢ μηδέν, δῆλον ὡς 
τοῦτ᾽ αἴτιον τοῦ γίνεσθαι πόλεως εἴδη καὶ διαφορὰς καὶ 
πολιτείας πλείους" ἄλλον γὰρ τρόπον καὶ δι’ ἄλλων 
ἕκαστοι τοῦτο θηρεύοντες τούς τε βίους ἑτέρους ποιοῦνται 
6 καὶ τὰς πολιτείας. ἐπισκεπτέον δὲ καὶ πόσα ταῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν 
ὧν ἄνευ πόλις οὐκ ἂν εἴη" καὶ γὰρ ἃ λέγομεν εἶναι μέρη 
πόλεως, ἐν τούτοις ἂν εἴη ἀναγκαῖον ὑπάρχειν. ληπτέον 
τοίνυν τῶν ἔργων τὸν ἀριθμόν. ἐκ τούτων γὰρ ἔσται 
7 δῆλον. πρῶτον μὲν οὖν ὑπάρχειν δεῖ τροφήν, ἔπειτα 
τέχνας (πολλῶν γὰρ ὀργάνων δεῖται τὸ ζῆν), τρίτον δὲ 
ἥπτλα (τοὺς γὰρ κοινωνοῦντας ἀναγκαῖον καὶ ἐν αὑτοῖς 
ἔχειν ὅπλα πρός τε τὴν ἀρχήν; τῶν ἀπειθούντων χάριν, 
καὶ πρὸς τοὺς ἔξωθεν ἀδικεῖν ἐπυχειροῦνταΞ), ἔτι χρημά- 
Tov τινὰ εὐπορίαν, ὅπως ἔχωσι καὶ πρὸς τὰς καθ᾽ αὑτοὺς 
χρείας καὶ πρὸς (Tas) πολεμικάς, πέμπτον δὲ καὶ πρῶτον 
τὴν περὶ τὸ θεῖον ἐπιμέλειαν, ἣν καλοῦσιν ἱερατείαν, 
ἕκτον δὲ τὸν ἀριθμὸν καὶ πάντων ἀναγκαιότατον κρίσιν 


all—it is clear that in this lies the reason for the rise of different 
forms of states and varieties of constitutions. or as different men 
pursue this end in different methods and with different means, they 
produce for themselves variety both in their modes of life and in their 
constitutions. “We must also observe how many of these conditions 
there are which are indispensable to a state ; for in them must neces- 
sarily be found what we call the true ee ofa state. We must, 
then, make an enumeration of these (conditions), for they will chews 
us what wewant. In the first place, we must suppose the existence 
of means of sustenance ; secondly, of arts (for there are many instru- 
ments which life requires) ; thirdly, of arms (for it is necessary for 
men in association to have arms within their reach, both for internal 
administration to check the disobedient, and to repel external foes 
if they attempted aggression) ; in the next place, of a good revenue 
to meet the calls which arise at home and during war; in the fifth 
place, but really primarily, of attention to things divine, which is 
called religion ; sixthly in order, but most necessary of all, of means 


σ' 
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περὶ τῶν συμφερόντων Kal τῶν δικαίων τῶν πρὸς ἀλλή- 
Aous. τὰ μὲν οὖν ἔργα ταῦτ᾽ ἐυτὶν ὧν δεῖται πᾶσα πόλι» ς 
ὡς εἰπεῖν. ἡ γὰρ πόλις πλῆθός ἐστιν οὐ τὸ τυχὸν ἀλλὰ 
πρὸς ζωὴν αὔταρκες, ὧς φαμέν" ἐὰν δέ τι τυγχάνῃ τού- 
των ἐκλεῖπον; ἀδύνατον ἁπλῶς αὐτάρκη τὴν κοινωνίαν 
εἶναι ταύτην. ἀνάγκη τοίνυν κατὰ τὰς ἐργασίας ταύτας 9 
συνεστάναι πόλιν. δεῖ ἄρα γεωργῶν τ' εἶναι πλῆθος, οἱ 
παρασκευάσουσι τὴν τροφήν, καὶ τεχνίτας, καὶ τὸ μάχι- 
pov, καὶ τὸ εὔπορον, καὶ ἱερεῖς. καὶ κριτὰς τῶν δικαίων καὶ 
συμφερόντων. 

διωρισμένων δὲ τούτων λοιπὸν σκέψασθαι πότερον 9 
πᾶσι κοινωνητέον πάντων τούτων (ἐνδέχεται γὰρ τοὺς 
αὐτοὺς ἅπαντας εἶναι καὶ γεωργοὺς καὶ τεχνίτας καὶ τοὺς 
βουλενομένους καὶ δικάξζοντα5) ἢ καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ἔργον τῶν 
εἰρημένων ἄλλους ὑποθετέον, ἢ τὰ μὲν ἴδια τὰ δὲ κοινὰ 
τούτων ἐξ ἀνάγκης ἐστίν. οὐκ ἐν πάσῃ δὲ τοῦτο πολιτείᾳ. 


of decision on the interests of the state and cases of justice 
between man and man. These are the conditions which every 
state, so to speak, demands. For the state is an aggregate body, 
one not determined by chance, but, we repeat, self-supplying in 
the wants of life; and if any one of these conditions be lacking, it 
is impossible that the association in which that is the case should 
be completely self-supplying. It is a necessity therefore that a 
state should be formed in accordance with these requirements. So, 
then, there must be a number of agricultural labourers who provide 
food, artisans, material for war and finances, priests and judges to 
watch over the state’s needs and interests. 

Now that we have divided these functions, it remains for us to 
consider whether all the citizens must have a part in all of them 
(for it is possible for the sdme men, i.e. all of them, to be both 
labourers in the fields and artisans, and also to belong to the bodies 
of counsellors and judges), or whether we must assign different 
men to the performance of each of the functions that we have 
specified, or whether some of these are necessarily separate and 
others necessarily common to all. This question is not open in 
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2 ἰκαθάπερ yap εἴπομεν, ἐνδέχεται καὶ πάντας κοινωνεῖν 
πάντων καὶ μὴ πάντας πάντων ἀλλὰ τινὰς τινῶν. ταῦτα 
γὰρ καὶ ποιεῖ τὰς πολιτείας ἑτέρας᾽ ἐν μὲν γὰρ ταῖς 
δημοκρατίαις μετέχουσι πάντες πάντων, ἐν δὲ ταῖς ὀλυγαρ- 

8 χίαις τοὐναντίον. ἐπεὶ δὲ τυγχάνομεν σκοποῦντες περὶ 

- ele if A 7 9. Ν yd - ie a» 
τῆς ἀρίστης πολιτείας, αὕτη δ᾽ ἐστὶ καθ᾽ ἣν ἡ πόλις ἂν 
oy Ζ' 2 WY ΤᾺ x δ᾽ i) / cig Es Σ - 
εἴη μάλιστ᾽ εὐδαίμων, τὴν δ᾽ εὐδαιμονίαν ὅτι χωρὶς ἀρετῆς 

ὩΣ Ψ' 
ἀδύνατον ὑπάρχειν εἴρηται πρότερον, φανερὸν ἐκ τούτων 
ὡς ἐν τῇ κάλλιστα πολιτευομένῃ πόλει καὶ τῇ κεκτημένῃ 
ὃ 3 ΕΣ δ τ r 2 \ x \ τ. ἃ ἃ ", 
ἐκαίους ἄνδρας ἁπλῶς, ἀλλὰ μὴ πρὸς τὴν ὑπόθεσιν, οὔτε 
7 " - - “ 
βάναυσον βίον οὔτ᾽ ἀγοραῖον δεῖ ζῆν τοὺς πολίτας" 
ἀγεννὴς γὰρ ὁ τοιοῦτος βίος καὶ πρὸς ἀρετὴν ὑπεναντίος. 


4 οὐδὲ δὴ γεωργοὺς εἶναι τοὺς μέλλοντας ἔσεσθαι" δεῖ «γὰρ 1329 


σχολῆς καὶ πρὸς τὴν γένεσιν τῆς ἀρετῆς καὶ πρὸς τὰς 
Fa Ἂν κρῇ > 7 δὲ + Ν x 4. Ἂν; 
πράξεις τὰς πολιτικάς. ἐπεὶ δὲ καὶ τὸ πολεμικὸν καὶ τὸ 


every form of constitution ; for, as we have said, it is quite possible 
that all should have a part in all these functions and also that they 
should not, but particular classes in particular functions: for this 
it is that also produces varieties of constitutions. For in democra- 
cies all men have some part in all of them, but in oligarchies the 
opposite is true. But since we are now investigating about the 
ideally best form of constitution—and that is the one which will 
make the state most happy; and since it has been already stated 
that happiness cannot be present without virtue, it is clear from 
these premises that in the state which possesses the best form of 
constitution, and whose citizens are just absolutely and not with 
reference to the particular idea of the state, the citizens must not 
live the life of either artisans or men of the market-place ; fora 
life of that sort is low and adverse to virtue. Nor must those 
who are to be citizens be agricultural labourers ; for leisure is 
required both for the growth of virtue and for political action. 
But, since both the element that is concerned with war and that 





1 καθάπερ εἴπομεν. Cr. Bk. 11. ci. 
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βουλευόμενον περὶ τῶν συμφερόντων καὶ κρῖνον περὶ τῶν 
δικαίων ἐνυπάρχει καὶ μέρη φαίνεται τῆς πόλεως μάλισ- 
τα ὄντα, πότερον ἕτερα (ἑτέροις) καὶ ταῦτα θετέον ἢ 
τοῖς αὐτοῖς ἀποδοτέον ἄμφω; φανερὸν δὲ καὶ τοῦτο, 5 
διότι τρόπον μέν τινα τοῖς αὐτοῖς τρόπον δὲ τινα καὶ 
ἑτέροις. ἣ μὲν γὰρ ἑτέρας ἀκμῆς ἑκάτερον τῶν ἔργων, 
καὶ τὸ μὲν δεῖται φρονήσεως τὸ δὲ δυνάμεως, ἑτέροις" 
ἡ δὲ τῶν ἀδυνάτων ἐστὶ τοὺς δυναμένους βιάζεσθαι 
καὶ κωλύειν, τούτους ὑπομένειν ἀρχομένους ἀεί, ταύτῃ 
δὲ τοῖς αὐτοῖς" οἱ γὰρ τῶν ὅπλων κύριοι καὶ μένειν 
ἢ μὴ μένειν κύριοι τὴν πολιτείαν. λείπεται τοίνυν 8 
τοῖς αὐτοῖς μὲν ἀμφοτέροις ἀποδιδόναι τὴν πολιτείαν 
ταύτην, μὴ ἅμα δέ, ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ πέφυκεν ἡ μὲν δύνα- 
pus ἐν νεωτέροις, ἡ δὲ φρόνησις ἐν πρεσβυτέροις ἐστίν. 
οὐκοῦν οὕτως ἀμφοῖν νενεμῆσθαι συμφέρει καὶ δίκαιον 


which is concerned with deliberation on the interests of the state 
and deciding on questions of justice are found among the conditions 
of a state, and are obviously parts of the state in the fullest sense, 
must we separate these functions also or assign them both to the 
same individuals? The answer to this also is clear, that we must in 
a certain sense assign them to the same, in another sense to different 
men. For, from the point of view that each function belongs to the 
time of life when different qualities are in their prime, the one 
requiring practical wisdom and the other bodily vigour, we must 
assign them to different persons ; but, from the other point of view, 
that it is an impossibility for those who have the power to exercise 
coercion and restraint to live all their lives under authority, in this 
sense I say we must assign them to the same. For those who 
have the arms in their hands have also in their hands the continu- 
ance or discontinuance of the constitution. It remains then to give 
to the same men (i.e. both classes) these functions of government, 
but not at the same time, but as bodily vigour naturally resides in 
the younger, and practical wisdom in the elder, it is surely on this 
principle that it is both convenient and right to assign these func- 
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7 εἶναι" ἔχει yap αὕτη ἡ διαίρεσις τὸ κατ᾽ ἀξίαν. ἀλλὰ 
μὴν καὶ τὰς κτήσεις δεῖ εἶναι περὶ τούτους" ἀναγκαῖον 
γὰρ εὐπορίαν ὑπάρχειν τοῖς πολίταις, πολῖται δὲ οὗτοι. 
τὸ γὰρ βάναυσον οὐ μετέχει τῆς πόλεως, οὐδ᾽ ἄλλο οὐθὲν 
γένος ὃ μὴ τῆς ἀρετῆς δημιουργόν ἐστιν. τοῦτο δὲ δῆλον 
ἐκ τῆς ὑποθέσεως" τὸ μὲν γὰρ εὐδαιμονεῖν ἀναγκαῖον 
ὑπάρχειν μετὰ τῆς ἀρετῆς, εὐδαίμονα δὲ πόλιν οὐκ εἰς 
μέρος τι βλέψαντας δεῖ λέγειν αὐτῆς, ἀλλ᾽ εἰς πάντας 

8 τοὺς πολίτας. φανερὸν δὲ καὶ ὅτι δεῖ τὰς κτήσεις εἶναι 
τούτων, εἴπερ ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι τοὺς γεωργοὺς δούλους ἢ 
βαρβάρους ἢ περιοίκους. λοιπὸν δ᾽ ἐκ τῶν καταριθμη- 
θέντων τὸ τῶν ἱερέων γένος. φανερὰ δὲ καὶ ἡ τούτων 

9 τάξις. οὔτε γὰρ γεωργὸν οὔτε βάναυσον ἱερέα κατα- 
στατέον' ὑπὸ γὰρ τῶν πολιτῶν πρέπει τιμᾶσθαι τοὺς 
θεούς" ἐπεὶ δὲ διήρηται τὸ πολιτικὸν εἰς δύο μέρη, τοῦτ᾽ 
ἐστὶ τὸ τε ὁπλιτικὸν καὶ τὸ βουλευτικόν, πρέπει δὲ τήν 
τε θεραπείαν ἀποδιδόναι τοῖς θεοῖς καὶ τὴν ἀνάπαυσιν 


tions to both. For this division considers the claims of each. 
Again, the element of property ought to be connected with these 
classes. For it is necessary that our citizens should have suffi- 
cient wealth, and these classes are citizens. For the artisan element 
has no real part in the state, nor has any other class which is nota 
producer of virtue. And this is clear from our assumption. For 
happiness must necessarily exist only when accompanied with virtue,» 
and when we call a state happy, we must not look at some parts 
of it, but at all the citizens together ; and it is evident that property 
must belong to the classes above mentioned, since the tillers of the 
soil must be either slaves or foreigners or serfs, Of the classes 
specified we have now left that of the priests. Their position tdo 
is easily seen. For neither agricultural labourer nor artisan 
be made a priest; for it is by true citizens that it is-becoming 
that the gods should be honoured. And since the state-body has 
been divided into two sections—that is to say, those who bear arnis 
and those who deliberate—and since it is fitting that those who 
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ἔχειν περὶ αὐτοὺς τοὺς διὰ τὸν χρόνον ἀπειρηκότας, τού- 
τους ἂν εἴη ταῖς ἱερωσύναις ἀποδοτέον. 
ὧν μὲν τοίνυν ἄνευ πόλις οὐ συνίσταται Kal’ ὅσα 
μέρη πόλεως, εἴρηται. γεωργοὶ μὲν γὰρ καὶ τεχνῖται καὶ 
πᾶν τὸ θητικὸν ἀναγκαῖον ὑπάρχειν ταῖς πόλεσιν, μέρη 
δὲ τῆς πόλεως τό τε ὁπλιτικὸν καὶ βουλευτικόν. καὶ 
κεχώρισται δὴ τούτων ἕκαστον, τὸ μὲν ἀεὶ τὸ δὲ κατὰ 
μέρος. ἔοικε δ᾽ οὐ νῦν οὐδὲ νεωστὶ τοῦτ᾽ εἶναι γνώριμον 
υ τοῖς περὶ πολιτείας φιλοσοφοῦσιν, ὅτι δεῖ διῃρῆσθαι 
χωρὶς κατὰ γένη τὴν πολιν καὶ To τε μάχιμον ἕτερον 
εἶναι καὶ τὸ γεωργοῦν" ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ τε γὰρ ἔχει τὸν 
τρόπον τοῦτον ἔτι καὶ νῦν, τά τε περὶ τὴν Κρήτην, τὰ 
μὲν οὖν περὶ Αἴγυπτον Σεσώστριος, ὡς φασίν, οὕτω 
νομοθετήσαντος, Μίνω δὲ τὰ περὶ ἱζρήτην. ἀρχαία δ᾽ 
ἔοικεν εἶναι καὶ τῶν συσσιτίων ἡ τάξις, τὰ μὲν περὶ 


through age have given up public action should render service to 
the gods and have a rest for themselves, this is the class which we 
should set apart for the priesthood. Thus we have spoken of the 
elements without which a state cannot be formed and of the real 
parts of a state. For while agricultural labourers and artisans and 
the lower orders generally are elements which must of necessity 
exist in states, it is the classes of warriors and counsellors who are 
the real parts of the state; and, as we see, each of these divisions 
is clearly marked, the one by a perpetual, the other by a partial 
separation. 

Apparently it is neither in the present day nor even recently 
that the discovery has been made by theorists on constitutional 
government that the state should be distinctly marked out in 
hereditary classes, and that the element which fights should be 
quite separate from that which tills the soil. For both in Egypt 
is this the case even still, and also in Crete; Sesostris, as it is said, 
haying legislated to this effect for Egypt, and Minos for Crete. 
Very old too appears to be the institution of public messes, those in 
Crete having been instituted in the reign of Minos, while those in 
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: \ 

Κρήτην γενόμενα περὶ Ἰτὴν Μίνω βασιλείαν, τὰ δὲ * περὶ 

τὴν ᾿Ιταλίαν πολλῷ παλαιότερα τούτων. φασὶ γὰρ οἱ 

ἔν nn ΄ I 
λόγιοι τῶν ἐκεῖ κατοικούντων ᾿ταλόν τινα γενέσθαι 
βασιλέα τῆς Οἰνωτρίας, ἀφ᾽ οὗ τό τε ὄνομα μεταβα- 
\ 

Advtas Ἰταλοὺς ἀντ᾽ Οἰνωτρῶν κληθῆναι καὶ τὴν ἀκτὴν 

, a > 7 3 , Py a e , 

ταύτην τῆς Εὐρώπης ᾿Ιταλίαν τοὔνομα λαβεῖν, ὅση τετύ- 

χήκεν ἐντὸς οὖσα τοῦ κόλπου τοῦ Σκυλλητικοῦ καὶ τοῦ 

fal * , « , 

Λαμητικοῦ" ἀπέχει γὰρ ταῦτα ἀπ᾽ ἀλλήλων ὁδὸν ἡμισείας 

Lee & cal \ Τὰ Ν 3 δ. “δ, \ 

ἡμέρας. τοῦτον δὴ λέγουσι τὸν ᾿Ιταλὸν νομάδας τοὺς 
nn 7 

Οἰνωτροὺς ὄντας ποιῆσαι γεωργούς, καὶ νόμους ἄλλους 

τε αὐτοῖς θέσθαι καὶ τὰ συσσίτια καταστῆσαι πρῶτον, 
Ν r a n a 

διὸ καὶ νῦν ἔτι τῶν ἀπ᾽ ἐκείνου τινὲς χρῶνται τοῖς συσ- 

σιτίοις καὶ τῶν νόμων ἐνίοις. ᾧκουν δὲ τὸ μὲν πρὸς τὴν 
a x 4 

Τυρρηνίαν ᾿Οπικοὶ καὶ πρότερον καὶ νῦν καλούμενοι THY 

ἐπωνυμίαν Αὔσονες, τὸ δὲ πρὸς τὴν ᾿Ιαπυγίαν καὶ τὸν 

Ἴ , XO \ , Σ a . 3 δὲ \ oe 

ὄνιον Χῶνες, THY καλουμένην Σιρῖτιν: ἦσαν δὲ καὶ oi 


Italia are much older still. For the antiquarians among the inha- 
bitants of those parts say that.a certain Italus was king of CEnotria, 
and that from him the Italians took their name in exchange for that 
of GEnotrians, and also that that spur of Europe which lay between 
the Scylletic and Lametic gulfs (these being half a day’s journey 
distant from each other) got the name of Italia. This Italus, they 
say, turned the Ginotrians, who were purely pastoral, into agricul- 
turists, and, besides giving them other laws, was the first to esta- 
blish public messes. And so even still some of his descendants use 
public messes and some of his laws. Now, the land lying on the 
Tyrrhenian sea was occupied by the Opici, who were formerly and 
are still called by the additional name of Ausones ; while that which 
lay towards Iapygia and the Ionian sea (and is called Siritis) was 
vecupied by the Chaonians. The Chaonians too were Cinotrians 





1 τὴν Μίνω βασιλείαν. For the legends about Minos and the his- 
torical element in them see Grote's ‘Greece,’ Part I. ο. 12. 
2 περὶ τὴν ᾿Ιταλίαν, 1.9. in Magna Grecia, 
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Χῶνες Οἰνωτροὶ τὸ γένος. ἡ μὲν οὖν τῶν συσσιτίων 6 
τάξις ἐντεῦθεν γέγονε πρῶτον, ὁ δὲ χυρισμὸς ὁ κατὰ 
γένος τοῦ πολιτικοῦ πλήθους ἐξ Αἰγύπτου" πολὺ γὰρ 
ὑπερτείνει τοῖς χρόνοις τιν Miva βασιλείαν ἡ Σεσώ- 
oTptos. σχεδὸν μὲν οὖν καὶ τὰ ἄλλα δεῖ νομίξειν εὑρῆ- 7 
σθαι πολλάκις ἐν τῷ πολλῷ χρόνῳ, μῶλλον δ᾽ ἀπειράκι»" 
τὰ μὲν γὰρ ἀναημαϊα τὴν χρείαν διδάσκειν εἰκὸς αὐτήν, 
τὰ δ᾽ εἰς εὐσχημοσύνην καὶ περιουσίαν ὑπαρχόντων ἤδη 
τούτων εὔλογον λαμβάνειν τὴν αὔξησιν. ὥστε καὶ τὰ 
περὶ τὰς πολιτείας οἴεσθαι δεῖ τὸν αὐτὸν ἔχειν τρόπον. 
ὅτι δὲ πάντα ἀρχαῖα, σημεῖον τὰ περὶ Αἴγυπτον ἐστίν" 8 
οὗτοι γὰρ ἀρχαιότατοι μὲν δοκοῦσιν εἶναι, νόμων δὲ 
τετυχήκασι καὶ τάξεως πολιτικῆς. διὸ δεῖ τοῖς μὲν εὑρη- 
μένοις ἱκανῶς χρῆσθαι, τὰ δὲ παραλελειμμένα πειρᾶσθαι 
ζητεῖν. 

ὅτι μὲν οὖν δεῖ τὴν χώραν εἶναι τῶν ὅπλα κεκτημένων 9 
καὶ τῶν τῆς πολιτείας μετεχόντων, εἴρηται ππρότερον, καὶ 


by race. Thus the institution of public messes first rose there; 
while the class or caste division of the political body came from 
Egypt, for the reign of Sesostris is of much more ancient date than 
that of Minos. We must consider that almost all the other dis- 
coveries that have been made have been repeated, in the long course 
of time, a great or rather an infinite number of times. Those 
absolutely necessary are naturally taught by the wants of daily life 
alone, and when these have been obtained, those which lead torefine- 
ment and abundance as naturally increase ; and so we must suppose 
that political discoveries proceed in the same fashion. That all insti- 
tutions are old is proved by Egyptian history ; for while the Egyp- 
tians are held to be the most ancient people in the world, they still 
have had enjoyment of laws and political organisation. Therefore, 
while we must make sufficient use of discoveries already made, 
we must endeavour to solve the problems that have been omitted. 
It has been already said that the land ought to belong to those who 
possess arms and have political rights, and that the tillers of the 
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διότι τοὺς γεωργοῦντας αὐτῶν ἑτέρους εἶναι δεῖ, καὶ 
πόσην τινὰ χρὴ καὶ ποίαν εἶναι THY χώραν᾽ περὶ δὲ τῆς 
διανομῆς καὶ τῶν γεωργούντων, τίνας καὶ ποίους εἶναι 
χρή; λεκτέον πρῶτον, ἐπειδὴ οὔτε κοινήν φαμεν εἶναι 1330 
δεῖν τὴν κτῆσιν, ὥσπερ “τινὲς εἰρήκασιν, ἀλλὰ τὴ χρήσει 
φιλικῶς γινομένην κοινήν, οὔτ᾽ ἀπορεῖν οὐθένα τῶν 
πολιτῶν τροφῆς. περὶ συσσιτίων τε συνδοκεῖ πᾶσι χρή- 
σιμον εἶναι ταῖς εὖ κατεσκευασμέναις πόλεσιν ὑπάρχειν" 
δι ἣν δ᾽ αἰτίαν συνδοκεῖ καὶ ἡμῖν, ὕστερον ἐροῦμεν. δεῖ 
δὲ τούτων κοινωνεῖν πάντας τοὺς πολίτας, οὐ ῥάδιον δὲ 
τοὺς ἀπόρους ἀπὸ τῶν ἰδίων τε εἰσφέρειν τὸ συντεταγ- 
μένον καὶ διοικεῖν τὴν ἄλλην οἰκίαν. ἔτι δὲ τὰ πρὸς 
τοὺς θεοὺς δαπανήματα κοινὰ πάσης τῆς πόλεως ἐστίν. 
ἀναγκαῖον τοίνυν εἰς δύο μέρη διῃρῆσθαι τὴν χώραν, καὶ 
τὴν μὲν εἶναι κοινὴν τὴν δὲ τῶν ἰδιωτῶν, καὶ τούτων 
ἑκατέραν διῃρῆοθαι δίχα πάλιν, τῆς μὲν κοινῆς τὸ μὲν 


soil should be distinct from the owners, and also what the size and 
character of the country should be. We must now speak first of 
the allotment of the land, and about the labourers, their proper 
number and character ; for while we do not say, as some have done, 
that the land should be absolutely common to all, but rather that it 
should become virtually so by the friendly use of it, we still say that 
none of the citizens should be absolutely without means of support. 
On the question of public messes all agree that they are an useful, 
institution in well-regulated states, and why we also agree with this 
we will state later. All the citizens ought to participate in these ; 
but it is not easy for the poor to contribute their share from their 
private stock and at the same time supply their other household 
wants, Again, the expenses incurred in the worship of the gods 
are common to the whole state. So then it is necessary that the 
territory should be divided into two parts, one to be held in common 
and the other as private property, and that each of these again 





5 φαμεν, Cf. Bk. II. v, 5, sqq. 4 τινές, alluding to Plato. 
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ἕτερον μέρος εἰς τὰς πρὸς τοὺς θεοὺς λειτουργίας τὸ δὲ 
ἕτερον εἰς τὴν τῶν συσσιτίων δαπάνην, τῆς δὲ τῶν ἰδιω- 
τῶν τὸ ἕτερον μέρος τὸ πρὸς τὰς ἐσχατιάς, ἕτερον δὲ 
τὸ πρὸς τὴν πόλων, ἱ ἵνα δύο ἐχθρῶν ἑκάστῳ, sa oes 
ἀμφοτέρων τῶν τόπων πάντες μετέχωσιν" TO TE yap ἔσον 
οὕτως ἔχει καὶ τὸ δίκαιον καὶ τὸ πρὸς τοὺς οὐτυγείτοναν 
πολέμου» ὁμονοητικώτερον. ὅπου γὰρ μὴ τοῦτον ἔχει 
τὸν τρύπαῦ, ol μὲν ὀλιγωροῦσι τὴν πρὸς τοὺς ὁμόρους 
ἔχθραι, of δὲ λίαν φροντίζουσι καὶ παρὰ τὸ καλόν, διὸ 
παρ᾽ ἐνίοις νόμος ἐστὶ τοὺς γειτνιῶντας τοῖς ὁμόροις μὴ 
συμμετέχειν βουλῆς τῶν πρὸς αὐτοὺς πολέμων, ὡς διὰ 
τὸ ἴδιον οὐκ ἂν δυναμένους βουλεύσασθαι καλῶς. τὴν 
μὲν οὖν χώραν ἀνάγκη διῃρῆσθαι τὸν τρόπον τοῦτον διὰ 
τὰς προειρημένας αἰτίας" τοὺς δὲ γεωργήσοντας μάλιστα 
μέν, εἰ δεῖ κατ᾽ εὐχήν, δούλους εἶναι, μήτε ὁμοφύλων 
πάντων μήτε θυμοειδῶν (οὕτω γὰρ ἂν πρός τε τὴν 


should be subdivided, one portion of the common land being ap- 
propriated to the services of the gods, and the other to the expenses 
of the public messes ; and of the private land, one portion lying on 
the dorders and the other near the city; so that, by giving two 
allotments to each individual, all would have an interest in both 
parts of the country. For thus we get both equality and a just 
share, and a greater tendency to unanimity in the presence of wars 
with neighbours. For wherever this method is not adopted, the citi- 
zens at a distance care little for hostilities with neighbouring states, 
while those near care too much and more than honour admits. For 
this reason in some states there is a law that those living near the 
border enemy should take no part in deliberation on wars with those 
enemies, on the assumption that personal motives would prevent them 
fromgiving good advice. As fur then asthe landisconcerned, it must 
necessarily be alloted in this manner for the reasons that have been 
stated, but for those who are to till it, they must if possible, and if 
we are to have what we wish, be slaves, consisting of men who are 
not all of the same nationality nor of spirited disposition (for it is 
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ἐργασίαν elev χρήσιμοι καὶ πρὸς τὸ μηδὲν νεωτερίζειν 
ἀσφαλεῖς), δεύτερον δὲ βαρβάρους περιοίκους παραπλη- 

14 σίους τοῖς εἰρημένοις τὴν φύσιν. τούτων δὲ τοὺς μὲν 
ἰδίους ἐν τοῖς ἰδίοις εἶναι τῶν κεκτημένων τὰς οὐσίας, 
τοὺς δ᾽ ἐπὶ τῇ κοινῇ γῇ κοινούς. τίνα δὲ δεῖ τρόπον 
χρῆσθαι δούλοις, καὶ διότι βέλτιον πᾶσι τοῖς δούλοις 
ἄθλον προκεῖσθαι τὴν ἐλευθερίαν, ὕστερον ἐροῦμεν. 

11 τὴν δὲ πόλιν ὅτι μὲν δεῖ κοινὴν εἶναι τῆς ἠπείρου τε 
καὶ τῆς θαλάσσης καὶ τῆς χώρας ἁπάσης ὁμοίως ἐκ τῶν 
ἐνδεχομένων, εἴρηται πρότερον" αὐτῆς δὲ πρὸς αὑτὴν 
[εἶναι] τὴν θέσιν εὔχεσθαι δεῖ κατατυγχάνειν πρὸς τέτ- 
ταρα βλέποντας, πρῶτον μέν, ὡς ἀναγκαῖον, πρὸς ὑγίειαν. 

2 αἵ τε γὰρ πρὸς ἕω τὴν ἔγκλισιν ἔχουσαι καὶ πρὸς τὰ 
πνεύματα τὰ πνέοντα ἀπὸ τῆς ἀνατολῆς ὑγιεινότεραι, 
δεύτερον δὲ κατὰ βορέαν" εὐχείμεροι γὰρ αὗται μᾶλλον. 
τῶν δὲ λοιπῶν πρός τε τὰς πολιτικὰς πράξεις καὶ πολε-νυ 


only on these conditions that they will be useful for their work and 
safe from revolutionary ideas); but if they cannot be slaves they 
must be barbarian serfs, similar in disposition to the slaves we spoke 
of. Of these one class should be private property employed on the 
private estates of those who hold land, the others employed on the 
public land should be public property. As to the method which 
should be employed in the treatment of slaves and the advantage 
of enfranchisement being held out to all slaves as a reward, we will 
speak later on. 

It has been already said that the state-city should have com- 
munication both with the land and the sea, and as far as possible 
with all parts of its territory equally. Now, for its position solely 
with regard to itself we must pray that it may be fortunate in four 
respects ; and in the first place, as is absolutely necessary, with a 
view to healthiness. Those cities which slope towards the east and 
face the breezes that blow from that quarter are healthier than 
others, and next to that those protected against the north wind, for 
they have milder winters. For the other points we must have an 
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μικὰς καλῶς ἔχειν. πρὸς μὲν οὖν τὰς πολεμικὰς αὐτοῖς 3 
μὲν εὐέξοδον εἶναι χρή, τοῖς δ᾽ ἐναντίοις δυσπρόσοδον 
καὶ δυσπερίληπτον, ὑδάτων τε καὶ ναμάτων μάλιστα 
μὲν ὑπάρχειν πλῆθος οἰκεῖον, εἰ δὲ μή, τοῦτό γ᾽ εὑρῆσθαι 
διὰ τοῦ κατασκευάξειν ὑποδοχὰς ὀμβρίοις ὕδασιν ἀφθό- 
vous καὶ μεγάλας, ὥστε μηδέποτε ἐπιλείπειν εἰργομένους 
τῆς χώρας διὰ πόλεμον. ἐπεὶ δὲ δεῖ περὶ ὑγιείας φρον- 4 
τίζειν τῶν ἐνοικούντων, τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἐν τῷ κεῖσθαι τὸν 
τόπον ἔν τε τοιούτῳ καὶ πρὸς τοιοῦτον καλῶ, δεύτερον 
δὲ ὕδασιν ὑγιεινοῖς χρῆσθαι, καὶ τούτου τὴν ἐπιμέλειαν 
ἔχειν μὴ παρέργως. οἷς γὰρ πλείστοις χρώμεθα πρὸς 
τὸ σῶμα καὶ πλειστάκις, ταῦτα πλεῖστον συμβάλλεται 
πρὸς τὴν ὑγίειαν" ἡ δὲ τῶν ὑδάτων καὶ τοῦ πνεύματος 
δύναμις τοιαύτην ἔχει τὴν φύσιν. διόπερ ἐν ταῖς εὖ ὅ 
φρονούσαις δεῖ διωρίσθαι πόλεσιν, ἐὰν μὴ πάνθ᾽ ὅμοια 
μήτ᾽ ἀφθονία τοιούτων ἢ ναμάτων, χωρὶς τά τε εἰς 
τροφὴν ὕδατα καὶ τὰ πρὸς τὴν ἄλλην χρείαν. περὶ δὲ 
eye to a favourable position both for domestic and strategic action. 
For the latter, the place must be easy for the defenders to leave, 
and yet difficult for the foe to approach and surround. Of water 
supply and springs there should, if possible, be a large quantity 
within the town itself: if this cannot be, the solution to this 
difficulty at any rate has been found in preparing reservoirs for rain 
water, many in number and large in size, so that a supply may 
never fail the citizens if blockaded in war. And seeing that we 
must consider the health of the inhabitants, and that this depends 
on the place being in suitable soil and towards a suitable quarter, 
and secondly, on the use of wholesome water, this latter point must 
also be attended to, and that not as one of subordinate importance. 
Whatever things we apply most, and most frequently, to our bodies 
contribute most towards their state of health. Now the influences 
of water and air have such a character. Therefore in wise states, if 
all springs be not equally good, or if there be a scarcity of good 
springs, a distinction should be made between the water to be used 
for drinking and that to be used for other purposes. With regard 
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, mee ἃ Ἢ ᾽ ) ε oo N , 
τόπων τῶν ἐρυμνῶν, οὐ πάσαις ὁμοίως ἔχει τὸ συμφέρον 
a \ 
ταῖς πολιτείαις" οἷον ἀκρόπολις ὀλυγαρχικὸν καὶ μοναρ-- 
Ἂ 
χικόν, δημοκρατικὸν δ᾽ ὁμαλότης, ἀριστοκρατικὸν δ᾽ 
Fd 
6 οὐδέτερον, ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον ἰσχυροὶ τόποι πλείους. ἡ δὲ 
a OF oe 7 5d f ἊΝ 7, \ 
τῶν ἰδίων οἰκήσεων διάθεσις ἡδίων μὲν νομίζεται καὶ 
a ne 
χρησιμωτέρα πρὸς Tas ἄλλας πράξεις, ἂν εὔτομος ἢ καὶ 
κατὰ τὸν νεώτερον καὶ τὸν Ἱπποδάμειον τρόπον, πρὸς δὲ 
τὰς πολεμικὰς ἀσφαλείας τοὐναντίον, ὡς εἶχον κατὰ τὸν 
ἀρχαῖον χρόνον" δυσέξοδος γὰρ ἐκείνη τοῖς ξενικοῖς καὶ 
Ἰ δυσεξερεύνητος τοῖς ἐπιτιθεμένοις. διὸ δεῖ τούτων ἀμῴο- 
τέρων μετέχειν (ἐνδέχεται γάρ, ἄν τις οὕτω κατασκευάξῃ 
καθάπερ ἐν τοῖς γεωργοῖς ἃς καλοῦσί τινες τῶν ἀμπέλων 
ta ‘\ X\ σ' \ - i ΕΑ 
συστάδας) καὶ τὴν μὲν ὅλην μὴ ποιεῖν πόλιν εὔτομον, 
x 4 δὲ \ , ὰ [ἡ \ ὶ BY 2 A 
κατὰ μέρη δὲ Kal τόπους" οὕτω γὰρ καὶ πρὸς ἀσφάλειαν 
καὶ κόσμον ἕξει καλῶς. περὶ δὲ τειχῶν, οἱ μὴ φάσκοντες 


co 


to positions of defence, the same rule of expediency does not apply 
to all states alike. For instance, a citadel suits an oligarchy or 
monarchy, and a plain country a democracy; whereas neither of 
these suits an aristocracy, but rather a number of strong posi- 
tions. The arrangement of the private houses is thought to be 
pleasanter to the eye and more useful generally if it be regular in its 
lines, according to the newer system and that adopted by Hippo- 
damus, but still for security in war the opposite. principle is best 
which used formerly to be employed; for that older system makes, 
it difficult for the foreign foe to escape, and difficult for an attack- 
ing force to find their way. And so we should combine both 
systems (and this is possible if we build on the plan used in hus- 
bandry, which some call the ‘ vineyard pattern’), and not make the 
whole city regularly-cut, but only parts of it and some quarters; 
for this method will be found well adapted for both security and 
beauty. With regard to the question of walls, those who say that 





1 Ἱπποδάμειον τρόπον. For Hippodamus cf. Bk. II. 8. 
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δεῖν ἔχειν τὰς τῆς ἀρετῆς ἀντιποιουμένας πόλεις λίαν 
ὀρχδίως ὑπολαμβάνουσιν, καὶ ταῦθ᾽ ὁρῶντες ἐλξυχο- 
μένας ἔργῳ τὰς ἐκείνως καλλωπισαμένα-. ἔστι δὲ πρὸς 9 
μὲν τοὺς ὁμοίους καὶ μὴ πολὺ τῷ πλήθει διαφέροντας 
οὐ καλὸν τὸ πειράσθαι σώξεσθαι διὰ τῆς τῶν τειχῶν 
ἐρυμνότητο»" ἐπεὶ δὲ καὶ συμβαίνει καὶ ἐνδέχεται πλείω 
τὴν ὑπεροχὴν γίνεσθαι τῶν ἐπιόντων καὶ τῆς ἀνθρωπίνης 
καὶ τῆς ἐν τοῖς ὀλίγοις ἀρετῆς, εἰ δεῖ “σώξεσθαι καὶ μὴ 
πάσχειν κακῶς μηδὲ ὑβρίζεσθαι, τὴν ἀσφαλεστάτην 
ἐρυμνότητα τῶν τειχῶν οἰητέον εἶναι πολεμικωτάτην, 
1381 ἄλλως τε καὶ νῦν εὑρημένων τῶν περὶ τὰ βέλη καὶ τὰς 
μηχανὰς εἰς ἀκρίβειαν πρὸς τὰς πολιορκίας. ὅμοιον γὰρ τὸ 
τὸ τείχη μὴ περιβάλλειν ταῖς πόλεσιν ἀξιοῦν καὶ τὸ τὴν 
χώραν εὐέμβολον ζητεῖν καὶ περιαιρεῖν τοὺς ὀρεινοὺς 
Tomous* ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ ταῖς οἰκήσεσι ταῖς ἰδίαις μὴ περι- 
βάλλειν τοίχους ὡς ἀνάνδρων ἐσομένων τῶν κατοικούντων. 


states which lay claim to valour should not possess any, have very 
antequated ideas, especially as they may see how states which have 
prided themselves on that ground are brought to shame when 
actually tested. It is possibly, when we are opposed to a foe of 
similar strength and one not far superior in point of numbers, not 
honourable to seek to protect ourselves by the defences of our walls ; 
but since it sometimes happens (and is always possible) that the 
superiority of the attacking force is tov great to be resisted by any 
human valour that can be found in the small numbers (of the 
defenders), if we wish to be secure and safe from injury and insult, 
we must conclude that the greatest strength of walls is the most 
advantageous for war; more especially as everything connected 
with artillery and siege matertel has been elaborated to perfection. 
For it is just as bad to call upon states not to surround themselves 
with walls, as to ask them to let their territory be open to invasion 
and to level the strong positions that their hills give them. We 
might just as well tell people not to build walls to their private 
T 
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11 ἀλλὰ μὴν οὐδὲ τοῦτό ye δεῖ λανθάνειν, ὅτι τοῖς μὲν περι- 
‘ j 
βεβλημένοις τείχη περὶ τὴν πόλιν ἔξεστιν ἀμφοτέρως 
χρῆσθαι ταῖς πόλεσιν, καὶ ὡς ἐχούσαις τείχη καὶ ὧς μὴ 
ἐχούσαις, τοῖς δὲ μὴ κεκτημένοις οὐκ ἔξεστιν. εἰ δὴ 
τοῦτον ἔχει τὸν τρόπον, οὐχ ὅτι τείχη μόνον περιβλητέον, 
>? X ἊΣ 3 Ψ Ἂν, % ε 
ἀλλὰ καὶ τούτων ἐπιμελητέον, ὅπως καὶ πρὸς κόσμον 
ἔχῃ τῇ πόλει πρεπόντως καὶ πρὸς τὰς πολεμικὰς χρείας, 
[4 y Re \ iti > L -Ὁ x 
12 τάς τε ἄλλας καὶ τὰς viv ἐπεξευρημένας. ὥσπερ γὰρ 
τοῖς ἐπιτιθεμένοις ἐπιμελές ἐστι Ov ὧν τρόπων πλεονε- 
/ cf Ν x [2 Ν δὲ ὃ -~ 2 tal \ 
κτήσουσιν, οὕτω τὰ μὲν εὕρηται τὰ δὲ δεῖ 2ξζητεῖν καὶ 
φιλοσοφεῖν καὶ τοὺς φυλαττομένους" ἀρχὴν γὰρ οὐδ᾽ ἐπι- 
χειροῦσιν ἐπιτίθεσθαι τοῖς εὖ παρεσκευασμένοις. 
12 ἐπεὶ δὲ δεῖ τὸ μὲν πλῆθος TOV πολιτῶν ἐν συσσιτίοις 
κατανενεμῆσθαι, τὰ δὲ τείχη διειλῆφθαι φυλακτηρίοις καὶ 
πύργοις κατὰ τόπους ἐπικαίρους, δῆλον ws αὐτὰ προκα- 


houses on the ground that those who live in them will be cowardly. 
There is one point at any rate which must not escape us; those 
who have walls round their cities may treat those cities in both ways, 
either as walled or not walled; those, on the other hand, who have 
them not, cannot doso. Ifnow this be the case, we must not merely 
build walls round the city, but must pay great attention to them that 
they may be of advantage to it both in embellishing it and also in 
resisting the dangers of war, especially those of recent invention. 
For just as the attacking force concern themselves with the means 
of aggression, so also must the defenders, besides using discoveries 
already made, seek, and that in a scientific spirit, others also; for, 
as a general rule, men do not even attack those who are well 
prepared to receive them. 

Since the whole number of citizens should be portioned out into 
messes, and at the same time the walls of the city be intersected by 
guard-towers and forts at suitable spots, it is clear that these facts 





2 Cyreiv καὶ φιλοσοφεῖν. Cf. the defence of Syracuse by Archimedes 
and of Jotapata by Josephus. 
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λεῖται παρασκευάζειν ἔνια τῶν συσσιτίων ἐν τούτοις τοῖς 

φυλακτηρίοις. καὶ ταῦτα μὲν δὴ τοῦτον ἄν τις διακοσμή- 2 
σειε τὸν τρόπον, τὰς δὲ τοῖς θεοῖς ἀποδεδομένας οἰκήσεις 

καὶ τὰ κυριώτατα τῶν ἀρχείων συσσίτια ἁρμόττει τόπον 

ἐπιτήδειόν τε ἔχειν καὶ τὸν αὐτόν, ὅσα μὴ τῶν ἱερῶν ὁ νό- 

μος ἀφορίζει χωρὶς ἤ τι μαντεῖον ἄχλο πυθόχρηστον. εἴη 3 
δ᾽ ἂν τοιοῦτος ὁ τόπος ὅστις ἐπιφάνειάν τε ἔχει πρὸς τὴν 
τῆς ἀρετῆς θέσιν ἱκανῶς καὶ πρὸς τὰ γειτνιῶντα μέρη τῆς 
πόλεως ἐρυμνοτέρως. πρέπει δ᾽ ὑπὸ μὲν τοῦτον τὸν τόπον 
τοιαύτης ἀγορᾶς εἶ, αι κατασκευὴν οἵαν καὶ περὶ Θετταλίαν 
νομίζουσιν, ἣν ἐλευθέραν καλοῦσιν. αὕτη δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἣν δεῖ 
καθαρὰν εἶναι τῶν ὠνίων πάντων, καὶ μήτε βάναυσον μήτε 
γεωργὸν μήτ᾽ ἄλλον μηδένα τοιοῦτον παραβάλλειν μὴ 
καλούμενον ὑπὸ τῶν ἀρχόντων. εἴη δ᾽ ἂν εὔχαρις ὁ τόπος, 
εἰ καὶ τὰ γυμνάσια τῶν πρεσβυτέρων ἔχοι τὴν τάξιν ἐν- 
ταῦθα. πρέπει γὰρ διῃρῆσθαι κατὰ τὰς ἡλικίας καὶ τοῦ- 5 


He 


of themselves invite us to fix some of our messes in these guard- 
towers. And while so far we might make our arrangements on 
this plan, it is fitting that the buildings set apart for the gods and 
the more important messes of the magistracy should occupy a 
suitable position and be together, except in respect to those sacred 
rites which the law or some distinct oracle from Delphi enjoins 
should be kept apart. Such a position will be one that stands 
conspicuously in a manner worthy of the excellence that will have 
its seat there, and is of considerable strength as regards the neigh- 
bouring parts of the city. It is well that immediately below this 
spot should be placed an‘ Agora,’ or public place of that sort which 
is generally used in Thessaly, and is called the ‘Free Agora.’ It 
is this Agora which must be unpolluted by any sort of buying 
and selling, and which no artisan or agricultural labourer, or any of 
such position, must enter unless summoned by the magistrates. 
The place will have a cheerful appearance if the gymnastic exercises 
of the elder men be also held there. For it is better that in that 
branch of cultivation also distinction should be made according to 
T2 
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Ν “ ye 
Tov τὸν κόσμον, Kal Tapa μὲν τοῖς νεωτέροις ἄρχοντάς 
τινας διατρίβειν, τοὺς δὲ πρεσβυτέρους παρὰ τοῖς ἄρ- 
an fal la 
χουσιν. ἡ yap ἐν ὀφθαλμοῖς τῶν ἀρχόντων παρουσία 
΄ , “ἃ z \ IDA \ N a 5 
μάλιστα ἐμποιεῖ τὴν ἀληθινὴν αἰδῷ καὶ τὸν τῶν ἐλευ-ν 
6 θέρων φόβον. τὴν δὲ τῶν ὠνίων ἀγορὰν ἑτέραν τε δεῖ 
4 9 I a 
ταύτης εἶναι Kal χωρίς, ἔχουσαν πόπον εὐσυνάγωγον τοῖς 
n fad X a 
τε ἀπὸ τῆς θαλάττης πεμπομένοις καὶ τοῖς ἀπὸ Ths 
a a > ἊΝ Ἂν Ά. a a an # 
χώρας πᾶσιν. ἐπεὶ δὲ τὸ πλῆθος διαιρεῖται τῆς πόλεως 
εἰς ἱερεῖς (καὶ) εἰς ἄρχοντας, πρέπει καὶ τῶν ἱερέων 
συσσίτια περὶ τὴν τῶν ἱερῶν οἰκοδομημάτων ἔχειν τὴν 
7 τάξιν. τῶν δ᾽ ἀρχείων ὅσα περὶ τὰ συμβόλαια ποιεῖται 
τὴν ἐπιμέλειαν, περί τε γραφὰς δικῶν καὶ τὰς κλήσεις 
\ \ ΗΖ \ 7 ΗΝ Ἂς ‘ \ 
καὶ τὴν ἄλλην τὴν τοιαύτην διοίκησιν, ἔτι δὲ περὶ τὴν 
? / % Bs! τὰ 3. Ν 2 a 
ἐγόρανθμιτν ical ay καλουμένην ἀστυνομίαν, πρὸς ἀγορᾷ 
$3 tal lal Qn 
μὲν δεῖ καὶ συνόδῳ τινὶ κοινῇ κατεσκευάσθαι, τοιοῦτος 
\ ῃ 
δ᾽ ὁ περὶ τὴν ἀναγκαίαν ἀγοράν ἐστι τόπος" ἐνσχολάζειν 
ΕΞ \ , Pe \ 
μὲν yap τὴν ἄνω τίθεμεν, ταύτην δὲ πρὸς τὰς ἀναγκαίας 


differences of age; and that while a few of the magistrates pass 
their time with the younger people, the elders should be with the 
magistrates generally: for the fact of being under the eye of the 
magistrates produces more than anything else genuine dread of 
disgrace and such fear as freemen feel. The Agora for buying and 
selling must be both distinct from the Free Agora and in a different 
part of the town, occupying a position where both imported mer- 
chandise and goods from the country generally can be easily brought 
together. Now, since the whole number (of the elders) in our city has 
been divided into priests and magistrates, it is well that the messes 
of the priests should be situated near the sacred buildings. Those 
boards of magistrates which are employed on questions of contract, 
on trials of lawsuits, on summons, and similar duties, as well as 
those concerned with the police of the city and what is called the 
conservancy of the Agora, should have their mess rooms close to the 
Agora and to some common place of meeting; and such a spot will 


be found close to the ‘Agora for Necessaries,’ For the superior 
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mpage LS. βεμεμε θα δὲ χρὴ τὴν εἰρημένην τάξιν καὶ τὰ 
περὶ τὴν χώραν᾽ καὶ γὰρ ἐκεῖ τοῖς ἄρχουσιν, οὺς καλοῦ- 
σιν οἱ μὲν ὑλωροὺς of δὲ a ἀγρονόμους, καὶ Φυλάκη ρμᾶ καὶ 
συσσίτια πρὸς gohan ἀναγκαῖον ὑπάρχειν, ἔτι δὲ bi ἐπρὰ 
κατὰ τὴν χώραν εἶναι νενεμημένα, τὰ μὲν θεοῖς τὰ δὲ 
ἥρωσιν. 


ἀλλὰ τὸ διατρίβειν νῦν ἀκριβολογουμένους καὶ λέγον- 9 


τας περὶ τῶν τοιούτων ἀργόν ἐστιν. οὐ γὰρ χαλεπόν ἐστι 
τὰ τοιαῦτα varias ἀλλὰ ποιῆσαι μαλλον" τὸ μὲν ve 
naa εὐχῆς ἔργον ἐστί, τὸ δὲ συμβῆναι τύχης: διὸ περὲ 
μὲν τῶν τοιούτων τό γε ἐπὶ πλεῖον ἀφείσθω τὰ νῦν, περὶ 
δὲ τῆς πολιτείας αὐτῆς, ἐκ τίνων καὶ [ἐκ] ποίων δεῖ συνε- 
στάναι τὴν μέλλουσαν ἔσεσθαι πόλιν μακαρίαν καὶ 
πολιτεύσεσθαι καλῶς, λεκτέον. ἐπεὶ δὲ δύ᾽ ἐστὶν ἐν οἷς 
γίνεται τὸ εὖ πᾶσι, τούτοιν δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἕν μὲν ἐν τῷ τὸν σκοπὸν 


Agora we keep for a place of leisure, and the other for the necessary 
dealings of life. We ought also to imitate the above-mentioned 
system in arranging country institutions. For in the country also 
the magistrates, who are called by some ‘ Foresters,’ by others ‘ Con- 
servators of the Fields,’ must have their guard-houses and messes 
when on garrison duty ; also religious institutions must be distributed 
throughout the country—somein honour of gods, and othersof heroes. 
But to spend our time now on accuracy of detail and the discussion 
of such questions is unprofitable; for the difficulty does not lie in 
forming plans on such matters, but rather in carrying them out. 
To say what we want is a matter of wishing, to succeed of good 
fortune. And so for the present let us dismiss further consideration 
of such questions. 

But on the subject of the constitution itself we must now say 
what must be the number and what the nature of the elements 
which combine to form the state which is to be blessed and to be 
well governed. Now, for all men the sources of success are two : 
one of them is that the object and end of their actions be correctly 
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n , Ἂ n BN ‘ BY 
κεῖσθαι καὶ τὸ τέλος τῶν πράξεων ὀρθῶς, ἕν δὲ τὰς πρὸς 
’ 4 Ἂ 
τὸ τέλος φερούσας πράξεις εὑρίσκειν" ἐνδέχεται γὰρ 
δὰ Ὡς \ na, , 
ταῦτα καὶ διαφωνεῖν ἀλλήλοις καὶ συμφωνεῖν" ἐνίοτε 
δ lal an CA a 
‘yap ὁ μὲν σκοπὸς ἔκκειται καλῶς, ἐν δὲ τῷ πράττειν τοῦ 
a a ἃ Ἢ ,ὔ ὡς ον ν ἂ ᾿ 
τυχεῖν αὐτοῦ διαμαρτάνουσιν" ἐνίοτε δὲ τῶν μὲν πρὸς τὸ 
Li τ > /, 2 \ x pod} ἔθ 
τέλος πάντων ἐπιτυγχάνουσιν, ἀλλὰ τὸ τέλος ἔθεντο 
n μὴ \ 
φαῦλον ὁτὲ δὲ ἑκατέρου διαμαρτάνουσιν, οἷον περὶ 
ra a n a bed a 
ἰατρικήν" οὔτε yap ποῖον τι δεῖ τὸ ὑγιαῖνον εἶναι σῶμα 
κρίνουσιν ἐνίοτε καλῶς, οὔτε πρὸς τὸν ὑποκείμενον αὐτοῖς 
ὅρον τυγχάνουσι τῶν ποιητικῶν" δεῖ δ᾽ ἐν ταῖς τέχναις 
καὶ ἐπιστήμαις ταῦτα ἀμφότερα κρατεῖσθαι, τὸ τέλος» καὶ 
5 = - μα \ 
3 τὰς sis TO τέλος πράξεις. ὅτι μὲν οὖν τοῦ τ᾽ εὖ ζῆν καὶ 
na ἢ ,ὔ ed ΄ γ᾽ t 3 ® ΄ 
τῆς εὐδαιμονίας ἐφίενται πάντες; φανερόν. ἀλλὰ τούτων. 
n N a x . / 
τοῖς μὲν ἐξουσία τυγχάνειν, τοῖς δὲ οὔ, διά τίνα τύχην ἢ 
Qn a εἶ ig Met - 
φύσιν" δεῖται γὰρ καὶ χορηγίας τινὸς τὸ ζῆν καλῶς; τού- 
του δὲ ἐλάττονος μὲν τοῖς ἄμεινον διωκειμένοις, πλείονος 
ἊΣ Lal - Δ 2 ν᾽ ᾿ > ? - a ἐν ἢ 
4 δὲ τοῖς χεῖρον. οἱ δ᾽ εὐθὺς οὐκ ὀρθῶς ζητοῦσι τὴν εὐδαι- 


fixed; the other is the discovery of the course of action that leads 
to that end. For it is possible that these two should be at variance 
and also possible that they should harmonise. Sometimes while 
the object has been rightly chosen, it is in their action in pursuit of 
it that the failure of men to attain it lies; sometimes they succeed 
in all the means that lead to their end, but the end they chose was 
a bad one. Sometimes again, they err in both; for instance, take 
medical science. Occasionally people neither form a right opinion 
on the character of a healthy body, nor yet hit upon the means 
likely to produce the end they have chosen. In the arts and 
sciences both points must be mastered, the end and the course of 
action that will lead to that end. Now that living well and happi- 
ness generally is the object of all is perfectly plain. But while 
some men have the opportunity for attaining their objects, others 
have not, owing to some accident or natural cause. For a perfect 
life requires, in addition to other things, some external help to a 
less degree for men of a better disposition, to a greater for those of 


1332 
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μονίαν, ἐξουσίας ὑπαρχούσης. ἐπεὶ δὲ τὸ προκείμενόν 

ἐστι τὴν ἀρίστην πολιτείαν ἰδεῖν, αὕτη δ' ἐστὶ καθ᾽ ἣν 

ἄριστ' ἂν πολιτεύοιτο πόλις, ἄριστα δ᾽ ἂν πολιτεύοιτο 

et. ἃ. > a Ζ' 

καθ᾽ ἣν εὐδαιμονεῖν μάλιστα ἐνδέχεται τὴν πόλιν, δῆλον 

¢ \ > . " 

ὅτι ae εὐδαιμονίαν δεῖ, τί ἐστι, μὴ λανθάνειν. φαμὲν δὲ 

καὶ ἱὲν τοῖς ἠθικοῖς, εἴ τι τῶν λόγων ἐκείνων ὄφελος, ἐ ἐνέρ- δ 

γειαν εἶναι καὶ χρῆσιν ἀρετῆς τελείαν, καὶ ταύτην οὐκ 

ἐξ ὑποθέσεως ἀλλ᾽ ἁπλῶς. λέγω δ᾽ ἐξ ὑποθέσεως τἀναγ- 6 
an Ν 8 Ἐ λῶ Ἂ PR ἐν ας Ἄ, X Me , 

καῖα; τὸ δ᾽ ἁπλῶς τὸ καλῶς᾽ οἷον τὰ περὶ τὰς δικαίας 

£ / a 

πράξεις at δίκαιαι τιμωρίαι Kal κολάσεις ἀπ᾽ ἀρετῆς μέν 
> “ tat 

εἰσιν, ἀναγκαῖαι δέ, καὶ τὸ καλῶς ἀναγκαίως ἔχουσιν 
e , an n 

(αἱρετώτερον μὲν yap μηθενὸς δεῖσθαι τῶν τοιούτων μήτε 
A v ὃ / AY Rs # δ᾽ » x \ μι Ν \ 

τὸν ἄνδρα μήτε τὴν πόλιν), ai δ᾽ ἐπὶ τὰς τιμὰς καὶ τὰς 
? μι ς a > \ td Ψ \ Ν A. 

εὐπορίας ἁπλῶς εἰσὶ κάλλισται πράξεις. TO μὲν γὰρ 

e a ν ig a 

ἕτερον κακοῦ τινὸς αἵρεσις ἐστίν, αἱ τοιαῦται δὲ πράξεις 


a worse. Some there are who from the very beginning do not seek 
happiness in the right way, although they have the opportunity. 
But since our object is to find out the best constitution, and that 
is the one in accordance with which the state will receive its best 
development as a state, and since it will receive this in accordance 
with the constitution which gives it the greatest possibility of 
happiness,—it is clear that the real nature of happiness must not 
escape us. We say in our Ethics, if any help is to be obtained. 
from them, that it is an active development of powers and a final 
and complete use of virtue, and that not relatively but absolutely. 
By relative I mean what is forced on us by necessity, by absolute 
what is intrinsically excellent. For instance, in the case of just 
actions, just punishments and chastisements, though having their 
origin in virtue, are forced on us by necessity and have their 
excellence only in a forced sense (for it is better that neither 
individual nor state should require anything of the sort), but actions 
which lead to honour and well-being are absolutely the most ex~ 
cellent. The first case is a choice of one evil in preference to a 





1 ἂν τοῖς ἠθικοῖς. Eth. i. 6. 
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τοὐναντίον" κατασκευαὶ yap ἀγαθῶν εἰσὶ καὶ γεννήσει». 
χρήσαιτο δ᾽ ἂν ὁ σπουδαῖος ἀνὴρ καὶ πενίᾳ καὶ νόσῳ 
καὶ ταῖς ἄλλαις τύχαις ταῖς φαύλαις καλῶς" ἀλλὰ τὸ 
μακάριον ἐν τοῖς ἐναντίοις ἐστίν. καὶ γὰρ τοῦτο διώρισται 
3 κατὰ τοὺς ἠθικοὺς λόγους, ὅτι τοιοῦτός ἐστιν ὁ σπουδαῖος, 


Co 


ᾧ διὰ τὴν ἀρετὴν ἀγαθά ἐστι τὰ ἁπλῶς ἀγαθά. δῆλον 
δ᾽ ὅτι καὶ τὰς χρήσεις ἀναγκαῖον σπουδαίας καὶ καλὰς 
x c - a Ν y - 
εἶναι ταύτας ἁπλῶς. διὸ καὶ νομίζουσιν ἄνθρωποι τῆς 
εὐδαιμονίας αἴτια τὰ ἐκτὸς εἶναι τῶν ἀγαθῶν, ὥσπερ εἰ 
n , Ἂς na x ἐμ \ / 
τοῦ κιθαρίζειν λαμπρὸν Kal καλῶς αἰτιῷτό τις τὴν λύραν 
μᾶλλον τῆς τέχνης. ἀναγκαῖον τοίνυν ἐκ τῶν εἰρημένων 
τὰ μὲν ὑπάρχειν, τὰ δὲ παρασκευάσαι τὸν νομοθέτην. 
\ > 9 \ > 4 \ a , ΄ - ς 
9 διὸ κατ᾽ εὐχὴν εὐχόμεθα τὴν τῆς πόλεως σύστασιν, ὧν ἡ 
τύχη κυρία" κυρίαν γὰρ αὐτὴν ὑπάρχειν τίθεμεν" τὸ δὲ 
, > ἃ , » 4 , ᾿ 2,5? 
σπουδαίαν εἶναι μὴν πόλιν οὐκέτι τύχης ἔργον ἀλλ 


worse, the second class of actions are quite the reverse, for they are 
the fabric and origin of good things. The good man may indeed 
meet even penury and disease and other evil fortune in a noble and 
excellent manner, but still blessedness lies in the opposites to these. 
For this conclusion also has been reached in the Ethics, that the 
good man is he to whom by reason of his virtue those things are 
good which are good absolutely. And it is clear that his use (of 
external goods) must be good and noble in an absolute sense. And 
it is for this reason that men imagine that external goods are the 
sources of their happiness, as blindly as if one were to hold the 
instrument and not the skill used responsible for a brilliant and 
excellent performance on the lyre. So from what we have said 
it must necessarily follow that some elements of the constitution 
must be assumed, and others provided by the legislator. And so 
in the building up of our state we must hope for the best on those 
points where Fortune is supreme, for that she is supreme we assume. 
But when we come to the goodness of the state, it is no longer a 





2 κατὰ τοὺς ἠθικούς. ᾿ Eth. ili. 6. 
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ἐπιστήμης Kal προαιρέσεως. ἀλλὰ μὴν σπουδαία πόλις 
ἐστὶ τῷ τοὺς πολίτας τοὺς μετέχοντας τῆς πολιτείας 
das σσεούδαίδυον ἡμῖν δὲ πάντες οἱ πολῖται μετέχουσι 
τῆς πολιτείας. τοῦτ᾽ ἄρα σκεπτέον, πῶς ἀνὴρ γίνεται 
σπουδαῖος. καὶ γὰρ εἰ πάντας ἐνδέχεται σπουδαίους 
εἶναι, μὴ καθ᾽ ἕκαστον δὲ τῶν πολιτῶν, οὕτως αἱρετώ- 
τερον" ἀκολουθεῖ γὰρ τῷ καθ᾽ ἕκαστον καὶ τὸ πάντας. 
ἀλλὰ μὴν ἀγαθοί ve καὶ σπουδαῖοι γίνοι ται διὰ τριῶν. 
ϑτὰ τρία δὲ ταῦτά ἐστι φύσις ἔθος Rages καὶ yap φῦναι 
δεῖ πρῶτον, οἷον ἄι θρωπον ἀλλὰ μὴ τῶν ἄλλων τι ζῴων, 
εἶτα καὶ ποιόν τινα τὸ σῶμα καὶ τὴν ψυχήν. ἔνιά τε οὐ- 
> θὲν ὄφελος φῦναι" τὰ γὰρ ἔθη μεταβαλεῖν ποιεῖ" ἔνια 
γάρ ἐστι διὰ τῆς φύσεως ἐπαμφοτερίζοντα διὰ τῶν ἐθῶν 
ἐπὶ τὸ χεῖρον καὶ τὸ βέλτιον. τὰ μὲν οὖν ἄλλα τῶν ζῴων 
μάλιστα μὲν τῇ φύσει ζῇ; μικρὰ δ᾽ ἔνια καὶ τοῖς ἔθεσιν, 


question of fortune but of scientific and deliberate choice of measures. 
Now a state is good in virtue of the citizens who share its consti- 
tution being good, and in our view all the citizens have a share in 
the constitution. This -point then must be examined, ‘ How does a 
man become good?’ For even supposing it possible that all should 
be good as one whole, and not by each citizen individually being 
so, this would still be the best method; for upon the goodness of 
the individual follows that of the mass, Now there are three 
means by which men become excellent and good. These three are 
Nature, Habit, and Reason. or nature must give to man, in the 
first place, his form as a man and not as any other animal; and, 
secondly, a certain character of mind and body; but there is no 
advantage in some things that nature gives, for habit makes them 
change. For some feelings are by nature undetermined, but turned 
by habit to evil or to good. Now, while other animals live chiefly 
by natural instinct, and some few by habit also, man alone lives 





3 τὰ τρία. Eth. x. 10. 
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ἡ \ , , \ y , a 
ἄνθρωπος δὲ καὶ λόγῳ" “μόνον yap ἔχει λόγον. ὥστε δεῖ 
ταῦτα συμφωνεῖν ἀλλήλοιο' πολλὰ γὰρ παρὰ τοὺς ἐθι- 
σμοὺς καὶ τὴν φύσιν πράττουσι διὰ τὸν λόγον, ἐὰν πεισθῶ- 
σιν ἄλλως“ ἔχειν βέλτιον. τὴν μὲν τοίνυν οἵους εἶναι δεῖ 
τοὺς μέλλοντας εὐχειρώτους ἔσεσθαι τῷ νομοθέτῃ, διω- 
/ θ 5 , - δὲ \ wv ” δ, i \ 
ρίσμεθα "πρότερον, τὸ δὲ λοιπὸν ἔργον ἤδη παιδείας" τὰ 
μὲν yap ἐθιζόμενοι μανθάνουσι, τὰ δ᾽ ἀκούοντες. 
ἐπεὶ δὲ πᾶσα πολιτικὴ κοινωνία aes ld ἐξ a ἀρχόν- 
των καὶ ἀρχομένων, τοῦτο δὴ PRTG: εἰ ἑτέρους εἶναι 
δεῖ τοὺς ἄρχοντας καὶ τοὺς ἀρχομένους ἢ τοὺς αὐτοὺς διὰ 


βίου: δῆλον γὰρ ὡς ἀκολουθεῖν δεήσει καὶ τὴν παιδείαν 


κατὰ τὴν διαίρεσιν ταύτην. εἰ μὲν τοίνυν εἴησαν τοσοῦτον 
διαφέροντες ἅτεροι τῶν ἄλλων ὅσον τοὺς θεοὺς καὶ τοὺς 
v4 τ A na > ΤᾺ PA > \ fal 

ἥρωας ἡγούμεθα τῶν ἀνθρώπων διαφέρειν, εὐθὺς πρῶτον 
κατὰ τὸ σῶμα πολλὴν ἔχοντας ὑπερβολήν, εἶτα κατὰ τὴν 


by reason as well, for he is the only animal that possesses reason. 
Therefore these three should be in harmony with each other. For 
men do many things contrary to their habits and their nature on 
account of reason, if they are convinced that another course is best. 
The natural character of those who are to be easily managed by 
the legislator we have already defined; the question now left us is 
that of education; for men learn some things by practice—others 
by precept. 

Since every political community is compounded of those who 
rule and those who are ruled, the point now to be considered is,* 
should the rulers and the ruled be different persons, or the same 
for life; for it is clear that their education also must depend upon 
the distinction made. Supposing now that there were some men 
as superior to their fellows as we imagine the gods and heroes to be 
superior to men; of great pre-eminence, to begin with, in bodily 
stature, and secondly in mental strength, so that the superiority of 





4 μόνον γάρ. Cf. Bk. 1. uit. λόγον δὲ μόνον ἄνθρωπος ἔχει τῶν 
ζῴων. 
5 πρότερον, in ch, vil. 
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ψυχήν ὥστε ἀναμφισβήτητον εἶναι καὶ. φανερὰν τὴν 

ὑπεροχὴν τοῖς ἀρχομένοις τὴν τῶν ἀρχόντων, δῆλον ὅτι 

βέλτιον ἀεὶ τοὺς αὐτοὺς τοὺς μὲν ἄρχειν τοὺς δ᾽ ἄρχεσθαι 

καθάπαξ. ἐπεὶ δὲ τοῦτ᾽ οὐ ῥάδιον λαβεῖν:οὐδ᾽ ἔστιν ὥσπερ 3 
ἐν Ἰνδοῖς φησὶ “Σκύλαξ εἶναι τοὺς βασιλέας τοσοῦτον δια- 
φέρονται τῶν ἀρχομένων, φανερὸν ὅτι διὰ πολλὰς αἰτίας 
δυαγιεαίοῦ πάντας ὁ Ὀλθε τ, κοινωνεῖν τοῦ κατὰ μέρος ἄρχειν 
καὶ ἄρχεσθαι. τό τε γὰρ ἴσον ταὐτὸν τοῖς ὁμοίοις, καὶ 
χαλεπὸν βενεῖν Ὧν πολιτείαν why συνεστηκυῖαν παρὰ τὸ 
δίκαιον. μετὰ γὰρ τῶν ἀρχομένων ὑπάρχουσι Ἀλίκβρι εἰν 
βουλόμενοι πάντες οἱ κατὰ τὴν xeopav* τοσούτους τε εἶναι 


i 


τοὺς ἐν τῷ πολιτεύματι τὸ πλῆθος ὥστ᾽ εἶναι κρείττους 
, ci ad bat 2 ΄ τ / 2 ‘ \ a 

πάντων τούτων, ἕν TL τῶν ἀδυνάτων ἐστίν. ἀλλὰ μὴν ὅτε 

a 7 “ 

γε δεῖ τοὺς ἄρχοντας διαφέρειν τῶν ἀρχομένων, ἀναμφισ-. 

βήτητον. πῶς οὖν ταῦτ᾽ ἔσται καὶ πῶς μεθέξουσι, δεῖ 
2 6 \ θέ “9 δὲ 1 ΄ \ 

σκέψασθαι Tov νομοθέτην. εἴρηται δὲ *mpoTepov περὶ 


nr 


the rulers should be unquestioned and evident to the ruled, it is 
clear that it is better that the same persons should be set to rule, 
and the same to be ruled once and for all. But since this is not 
easy to have, and it is not possible to have kings, as Scylax says is 
the case in India, so far superior to their subjects, it is obvious 
that for many reasons all should, on equal terms, have their share 
of ruling and being ruled in their turn. For equality means the 
same thing for similar persons, and it is difficult for that state to 
hold its own which is formed contrary to the principles of justice. 
For there are always ready to join the subject class in revolu- 
tionary projects all who reside only in the country, and that those 
engaged in the government should be numerous enough to be 
stronger than all these together is an impossibility. On the other 
hand, that there should be a distinction between the rulers and the 
ruled is a truth that’ admits of no discussion. The legislator must 
then consider how this is to be managed, and how all shall have their 
share. 





1 πρότερον, ch. ix. 
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3 aA € x , δ “ ᾿ > a a 
αὐτοῦ. ἡ yap φύσις δέδωκε THY αἵρεσιν, ποιήσασα αὐτῷ τῷ 
γένει ταὐτὸν τὸ μὲν νεώτερον τὸ δὲ πρεσβύτερον, ὧν τοῖς μὲν 
Ψ / lal > > nan x » A 3 
ἄρχεσθαι πρέπει τοῖς δ᾽ ἄρχειν. ἀγανακτεῖ δὲ οὐδεὶς καθ 
Ὁ ,ὔ 2 la Or 7 = ¥ yf 
ἡλικίαν ἀρχόμενος, οὐδὲ νομίζει εἶναι κρείττων, ἄλλως τε 

\ + ἢ a ἊΣ y μ᾿ tf 

καὶ μέλλων ἀντιλαμβάνειν τοῦτον τὸν ἔρανον, ὅταν τύχῃ 

6 τῆς ἱκνουμένης ἡλικίας. ἔστι μὲν ἄρα ὡς τοὺς αὐτοὺς ἄρ- 

No» , ΕΣ δε tee Ἐπ \ 

χειν Kal ἄρχεσθαι φατέον, ἔστι δὲ ὧς ἑτέρους. ὥστε καὶ 
τὴν παιδείαν ἔστι μὲν ὡς τὴν αὐτὴν ἀναγκαῖον, ἔστι δ᾽ ὡς 1333 

ἑτέραν εἶναι. τόν τε γὰρ μέλλοντα καλῶς ἄρχειν ἀρχθῆναί 

φασι δεῖν πρῶτον. ἔστι δ᾽ ἀρχή, καθάπερ ἐν τοῖς πρώτοις 

εἴρηται λόγοις, ἣ μὲν τοῦ ἄρχοντος χάριν ἣ δὲ τοῦ ἀρχο- 

/. Υ'. we ἐν Ἂς Ἂς * ᾿ Ν Ν 

7 μένου. τούτων δὲ τὴν μὲν δεσποτικὴν εἶναι φαμεν, τὴν δὲ 
τῶν ἐλευθέρων. διαφέρει δ᾽ ἔνια τῶν ἐπιταττομένων οὐ 

n yw ? ΕἾ lal ta er Ἂς A ἫΝ . 
τοῖς ἔργοις ἀλλὰ τῷ τίνυς ἕνεκα. διὸ πολλὰ τῶν εἶναι 
δοκούντων διακονικῶν ἔργων καὶ τῶν νέων τοῖς ἐλευθέροις 


‘We have already spoken on this subject. Nature has sup- 
plied the distinction by making that which is the same in kind at 
one time younger, at another older, and it is well that the former 
should be subject and the latter rule. No one grumbles at being 
in subjection on the ground of age, or thinks that he is superior, 
more especially when he is going to have this privilege in his turn 
when he has reached the proper age. The truth is, we must say, 
that in one sense the same, in another different, persons are rulers 
and subjects; so that their education also must necessarily be in 
one sense the same—in the other different. For men say that the 
man who is to be a good ruler must first have been a subject. 
Authority exists, as we said in earlier books, in one form 
for the benefit of the ruler—in another for that of the subject. The 
first we call despotic, the second that of a free people. Some com- 
mands are distinguished not so much by the act to be done as by the 
motive for doing it. And so there are many duties which are con- 
sidered menial that it is honourable for young men even of free birth 





2 ἐν τοῖς πρώτοις. Bk, 111. ch. vi. 
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ἢ ial Ν 
καλὸν διακονεῖν" πρὸς γὰρ τὸ καλὸν καὶ τὸ μὴ καλὸν οὐχ 
A τὰ «ε fal 
οὕτω διαφέρουσιν ai πράξεις καθ᾽ αὑτὰς ὡς ἐν τῷ τελει 
x a , a 
καὶ τῷ τίνος ἕνεκεν. ἐπεὶ δὲ πολίτου Kal ἄρχοντος THY 
ἦν \ bd Χ > 7 a 
αὐτὴν ἀρετὴν εἰναί φαμεν Kai τοῦ ἀρίστου ἀνδρός, τὸν δ᾽ 
ε Ἂς > , - a Ἔ 
αὐτὸν ἀρχόμενόν τε δεῖν γίνεσθαι πρότερον καὶ ἄρχοντα 
oS nd Ὶ y a i 
ὕστερον, τοῦτ᾿ ἂν εἴη τῷ νομοθέτῃ πραγματευτέον, ὅπως 
Ἂν. } XN a 
ἄνδρες ἀγαθοὶ γίνωνται, καὶ διὰ τίνων ἐπιτηδευμάτων, καὶ 
ἕω δ: - > ΤΩ an t a 
τί τὸ τέλος THs ἀρίστης ζωῆς. διήρηται δὲ δύο μέρη τῆν 
a bo ‘ Ἂς ΕΝ iz > - ¥ x y > y¥ 
ψυχῆς, ὧν τὸ μὲν ἔχει λόγον Kal? αὑτό, τὸ δ᾽ οὐκ ἔχει 
Ἂ θ᾽ Ὁ τ , 7 £ ΄ "ἢ - Ν 
μὲν καθ᾽ αὑτό, λόγῳ δ᾽ ὑπακούειν δυνάμενον. ὧν φαμὲν 
\ 2 Ἂς oa θ᾽ ἃ ἘΝ 2 66 ΄ t , 
τὰς ἀρετὰς εἶναι καθ᾽ ds ἀνὴρ ἀγαθὸς λέγεταί πως. τού- 
δ > , n x a Ν “ a 
τῶν δ᾽ ἐν ποτέρῳ μᾶλλον TO τέλος, τοῖς μὲν οὕτω διαιροῦ- 
ε « a N > » an , 2 \ Ν 
σιν ὡς ἡμεῖς φαμὲν οὐκ ἄδηλον πῶς λεκτέον. ἀεὶ γὰρ τὸ 
cal a rg La a 
χεῖρον τοῦ βελτίονός ἐστιν ἕνεκεν, Kal τοῦτο φανερὸν 
ὁμοίως ἔν τε τοῖς κατὰ τέχνην καὶ τοῖς κατὰ φύσιν, βέλτιον 
δὲ * ἣν yy ὃ , 4 ὃ bind θ᾽ oe es 
€ τὸ λόγον ἔχον. διήρηταί τε διχῇ, καθ᾽ ὅνπερ εἰώθαμεν 


to perform. For actions do not, in their relation to what is honour- 
able or the reverse, differ so much in themselves as in the object 
and motive for which they are done. But since we assert that the 
virtue of the citizen when a ruler is identical with that of the best 
man, and also that the same person must be subject first and ruler 
afterwards, the anxious care of the legislator must be how men 
are to be made good, what pursuits are to be used as means, and 
what is the highest end of the best life. Now we have noticed a 
distinction has been made between two parts of the soul: one 
possesses reason in itself; the other does not possess it in itself, but 
is able to listen to the voice of reason. And we say that it is in 
reference to the virtues of these parts that goodness is predicated 
of a man to a particular extent. To the question in which of these 
the highest end is most likely to be found, those who make the 
analysis in the way we have stated, have no difficulty in seeing 
what answer must be given. That which is inferior always exists 
for the sake of that which is superior, and this is evident alike in 
the products of art and those of nature; and the part possessing 
reason is the superior. Now reason is divided into two heads, 
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, 
τρόπον διαιρεῖν" ὃ μὲν γὰρ πρακτικός ἐστι λόγος ὃ δὲ 
θεωρητικός. ὡσαύτως οὖν ἀνάγκη διῃρῆσθαι καὶ τοῦτο τὸ 


2 


μέρος δῆλον ὅτι; καὶ τὰς πράξεις δ᾽ ἀνάλογον ἐροῦμεν ἔχειν, 
καὶ δεῖ τὰς τοῦ φύσει βελτίονος αἱρετωτέρας εἶναι τοῖς 
δυναμένοις τυγχάνειν ἢ πασῶν ἢ τοῖν δυοῖν" ἀεὶ γὰρ 
ἑκάστῳ τοῦθ᾽ αἱρετώτατον οὗ τυχεῖν ἔστιν ἀκροτάτου. 
ὃ t δὲ \ n c ,ὔ > 2 , \ > N. 
inpntat δὲ Kal mas ὁ Bios εἰς ἀσχολίαν καὶ εἰς σχολὴν 
Ψ n fal 
καὶ πόλεμον καὶ εἰρήνην, Kal τῶν πρακτῶν τὰ μὲν εἰς τὰ 
ES a bs rg a δὲ 3 a f ὲ a 3 ia 
ἀναγκαῖα καὶ χρήσιμα τὰ δὲ εἰς τὰ καλά. περὶ ὧν ἀνάγκη 
y τὸ hte ag 
τὴν αὐτὴν αἵρεσιν εἶναι καὶ τοῖς τῆς ψυχῆς μέρεσι καὶ ταῖς 
z > nn i ς ? J ΄ὔ 3 7 ns 
πράξεσιν αὐτῶν, πόλεμον μὲν εἰρήνης χάριν, ἀσχολίαν δὲ 
σχολῆς, τὰ δ᾽ ἀναγκαῖα καὶ χρήσιμα τῶν καλῶν ἕνεκεν. 
πρὸς πάντα μὲν τοίνυν τῷ πολιτικῷ βλέποντι νομοθετη- 
τέον, καὶ κατὰ τὰ μέρη τῆς ψυχῆς καὶ κατὰ τὰς πράξεις 
αὐτῶν, μᾶλλον δὲ πρὸς τὰ βελτίω καὶ τὰ τέλη. τὸν αὐτὸν 
Ἂς a 
δὲ τρόπον καὶ περὶ τοὺς βίους Kal τὰς τῶν πραγμάτων 


following the division that we have been accustomed to use: one 
sort is practical, the other speculative. In a similar manner it is 
clear that this part (which possesses reason) must necessarily be 
divided, and we may say that the actions of each division bear a 
corresponding relation to each other, and the actions of the natur- 
ally superior part ought to be most desired by all who have the 
power to attain to those of all the parts or those of two out of the 
three; for that is always the most to be desired by every indivi- 
dual which is the highest point to which he can attain. The whole 
of life also is divided into toil and rest, war and peace, and all 
action into the necessary and useful on the one hand, and the ho- 
nourable on the other. On these points the same preference must 
be shown as in the parts of the soul and their actions (i.e. for that 
which is superior) ; and so war should be for the sake of peace, toil 
for the sake of rest,—things necessary and useful for the sake of 
things honourable. So to all these points must the statesman look in 
framing his Jaws, considering both the parts of the soul and their 
action. or better still, what is’really superior, and the highest ends. 
Similarly must he regard the modes of life of the citizens, and the 
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διαιρέσεις" δεῖ μὲν γὰρ ἀσχολεῖν δύνασθαι καὶ πολεμεῖν, 
υ μᾶλλον δ᾽ εἰρήνην ἄγειν καὶ σχολάζειν: καὶ τἀναγκαῖα 
καὶ τὰ χρήσιμα δὲ πράττειν, τὰ δὲ καλὰ δεῖ μᾶλλον. ὥστε 
πρὸς τούτους τοὺς σκοποὺς καὶ παῖδας ἔτι ὄντας παιδευ- 
τέον καὶ τὰς ἄλλας ἡλικίας, ὅσαι δέονται παιδείας. οἱ δὲ 
νῦν ἄριστα δοκοῦντες πολιτεύεσθαι τῶν Ἑλλήνων, καὶ 
τῶν νομοθετῶν οἱ ταύτας καταστήσαντες τὰς πολιτείας, 
οὔτε πρὸς τὸ βέλτιον τέλος φαίνονται συντάξαντες τὰ περὶ 
τὰς πολιτείας οὔτε πρὸς πάσας τὰς ἀρετὰς τοὺς νόμους 
καὶ τὴν παιδειαν; ἀλλὰ * φορτικῶς ἀπέκλιναν πρὸς τὰς 
χρησίμους εἶναι δοκούσας καὶ πλεονεκτικωτέρας. παρα- 
πλησίως δὲ τούτοις καὶ τῶν ὕστερόν τινες γραψάντων 
ἀπεφήναντο τὴν αὐτὴν δόξον" ἐπαινοῦντες γὰρ τὴν 
Λακεδαιμονίων πολιτείαν ἄγανται τοῦ νομοθέτου τὸν 
σκοπόν; ὅτε πάντα πρὸς τὸ κρατεῖν καὶ πρὸς πόλεμον 


differences between the things they do. For they should be able 
to toil and to fight; but for preference should enjoy peace and 
quiet, and while they do things which are necessary and useful, they 
should prefer those which are honourable. Therefore it is to these 
aims that we must train men even during childhood, and also 
during those other periods of their life which require training. 
But those Greek states which at present seem the best governed, 
and those legislators who framed those constitutions, appear to 
me not to have kept in view either the highest end in the com- 
position of their constitutions, or all the virtues in the ar- 
rangement of their laws and education; but they in a lower 
spirit inclined to those virtues which are considered useful and 
the most paying. Like them some recent writers also have 
betrayed the same views; for by their praise of the Lacedemo- 
nian constitution they show their admiration for the aim of its 
lawgiver, in making all his legislation point to conquest and war. 





3 φορτικῶς implies a want of culture or of higher ideas, such as is 
implied by the modern phrase ‘in a spirit of Philistinism.’ 
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f f- 
ἐνομοθέτησεν" ἃ καὶ κατὰ τὸν λόγον ἐστὶν εὐέλεγκτα καὶ 
n a ἢ οἱ δι a 
τοῖς ἔργοις ἐξελήλεγκται νῦν. ὥσπερ γὰρ οἱ πλεῖστοι τῶν 
ἀνθρώπων ἕητοῦσι τῶν πολλῶν δεσπόζειν, ὅτι πολλὴ 
(ad , “ 
χορηγία γίνεται τῶν εὐτυχημάτων, οὕτω καὶ Θίβρων 
ἀγάμενος φαίνεται τὸν τῶν Λακώνων νομοθέτην, καὶ τῶν 
ἄλλων ἕκαστος τῶν γραφόντων περὶ (THs) πολιτείας 
αὐτῶν, ὅτι διὰ τὸ γεγυμνάσθαι πρὸς τοὺς κινδύνους πολ- 

“ ΩΣ 43 n 
λῶν ἦρχον. καίτοι δῆλον ws ἐπειδὴ viv γε οὐκέτι 
δ a , \ κ᾽ » 2D 7 2O ¢ 
ὑπάρχει τοῖς Λάκωσι τὸ ἄρχειν, οὐκ εὐδαίμονες, οὐδ᾽ ὁ 
νομοθέτης ἀγαθός. ἔτι δὲ τοῦτο γελοῖον, εἰ μένοντες ἐν 
τοῖς νόμοις αὐτοῦ, καὶ μηδενὸς ἐμποδίζοντος πρὸς τὸ χρῆ- 
n , ᾽ , ὡς αὐχὴν a ᾽ 
σθαι τοῖς νόμοις, ἀποβεβλήκασι τὸ ζῆν καλῶς. οὐκ 
A \ a n ὰ τὰ 
ὀρθῶς δ᾽ ὑπολαμβάνουσιν οὐδὲ περὶ τῆς ἀρχῆς ἣν δεῖ 
n Ν , nr a 
τιμῶντα φαίνεσθαι τὸν νομοθέτην: τοῦ yap δεσποτικῶς 

lal lal 

ἄρχειν ἡ τῶν ἐλευθέρων ἀρχὴ καλλίων καὶ μᾶλλον μετ’ 

᾽ 5 or 29 δ \ a δὲ} \ Έ δα 
ἀρετῆς. ἔτι δ᾽ οὐ διὰ τοῦτο δεῖ τὴν πόλιν εὐδαίμονα νομιξζειν 
καὶ τὸν νομοθέτην ἐπαινεῖν, ὅτι κρατεῖν ἤσκησεν ἐπὶ τῷ τῶν 


Yet this policy is easily proved fallacious by argument, and has 
already been fully shown to be so by history ; for just as most men 
seek to be masters over many on account of the large supply of the 
goods of fortune that thence accrues, so do Thimbron and the 
other writers on the Lacedemonian constitution evidently admire that 
state’s lawgiver, on the ground that the Lacedemonians by being pre- 
viously inured to danger gained a wide empire. And yet it ig 
obvious that, since empire can no longer be predicated of Lacede- 
mon, they were not a happy people, nor was their lawgiver an 
excellent one. It is absurd to call him so, since, though they 
remained true to his laws, and though there was nothing to hinder 
the use of them, they have yet lost their life of glory. Nor do men 
form a right conception of the kind of authority which a legislator 
clearly ought to revere; for authority over free subjects is more 
noble and more connected with virtue than one that is despotic. 
Again, it is not a correct reason for terming a state happy and 
praising its lawgiver, that he has trained it to endurance with a 
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πέλας ἄρχειν: ταῦτα γὰρ μεγάλην ἔχει βλάβην. δῆλον 20 
γὰρ ὅτι καὶ τῶν πολιτῶν τῷ δυναμένῳ τοῦτο πειρατέον 
διώκειν, ὅπως δύνηται τῆς οἰκείας πόλεως ἄρχειν: ὅπερ 
ἐγκαλοῦσιν οἱ Λάκωνες Παυσανίᾳ τῷ βασιλεῖ, καίπερ 
ἔχοντι τηλικαύτην τιμήν. οὔτε δὴ πολιτικὸς τῶν τοιούτων 
λόγων καὶ νόμων οὐθεὶς οὔτε ὠφέλιμος οὔτε ἀληθής ἐστιν. 
ταὐτὰ γὰρ ἄριστα καὶ ἰδίᾳ καὶ κοινῇ τὸν νομοθέτην 21 
ἐμποιεῖν δεῖ [ταῦτα] ταῖς ψυχαῖς τῶν ἀνθρώπων. τήν τε 
τῶν πολεμικῶν ἄσκησιν οὐ τούτου χάριν δεῖ μελετᾶν, ἵνα 
καταδουλώσωνται τοὺς ἀναξίους, ἀλλ᾽ ἵνα πρῶτον μὲν 
αὐτοὶ μὴ δουλεύσωσιν ἑτέροις, ἔπειτα ὅπως ξητῶσι τὴν 
134 ἡγεμονίαν τῆς ὠφελείας ἕνεκα τῶν ἀρχομένων, ἀλλὰ μὴ 
πάντων δεσποτείας" τρίτον δὲ τὸ δεσπόζειν τῶν ἀξίων 
δουλεύειν. ὅτι δὲ δεῖ τὸν νομοθέτην μᾶλλον σπουδάζειν 95 
ὅπως καὶ τὴν περὶ τὰ πολεμικὰ καὶ τὴν ἄλλην νομοθεσίαν 
τοῦ σχολάζειν ἕνεκεν τάξῃ καὶ τῆς εἰρήνης, μαρτυρεῖ τὰ 
γινόμενα τοῖς λόγοις" αἱ γὰρ πλεῖσται τῶν τοιούτων 


view to obtaining empire over its neighbours; for this involves 
much harm. For it clearly follows that each citizen also who can 
must make it his object to find means to rule his own state; and 
this is the very charge that the Lacedemonians make against their 
king Pausanias in spite of the high position which he held. No 
argument or law of such a character is consistent with the idea of 
a state, or useful or correct; for the sentiments which are equally 
the best for individuals and for the community are those which the 
legislator should instil into men’s minds. The proper motive for 
attending to the practice of military duties is not to enslave those 
who ought not to be slaves, but, in the first place, to escape falling 
into slavery to others; in the second, to seek supremacy for the 
interests of the governed, and not absolute and universal mastery ; 
in the third, to reduce to subjection those who are naturally 
intended for slaves. In proving that the legislator should be par- 
ticularly anxious to direct his legislation on military matters 
to the attainment of quiet and peace, we have the evidence of 
experience in favour of our argument; for most military states 
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, a Ms, fA , δὲ A 
πόλεων πολεμοῦσαι μὲν σώζονται, κατακτησάμενων δὲ τὴν 
5. n oe Lg 
ἀρχὴν ἀπόλλυνται. τὴν yap βαφὴν ἀφιᾶσιν, ὥσπερ ὁ 
σίδηρος, εἰρήνην ἄγοντες. αἴτιος δ᾽ ὁ νομοθέτης οὐ παι- 
ΓΑ 
δεύσας δύνασθαι σχολάζειν. 
2 \ ὧς are N } 4 \ a LINZ 
ἐπεὶ δὲ τὸ αὐτὸ τέλος εἶναι φαίνεται καὶ κοινῇ καὶ ἰδίᾳ 
\ Ἂς mo ἢ 4 x γ᾽ a 
τε ἀρίστῳ ἀνδρὶ Kal τῇ ἀρίστῃ πολιτείᾳ, φανερὸν ὅτι δεῖ 
ig Ψ 
τὰς εἰς τὴν σχολὴν ἀρετὰς ὑπάρχειν" τέλος γάρ, ὥσπερ 
τι Ἂς 
εἴρηται πολλάκις, εἰρήνη μὲν πολέμου σχολὴ δ᾽ ἀσχολίας. 
χρήσιμοι δὲ τῶν ἀρετῶν εἰσὶ πρὸς τὴν σχολὴν καὶ διωγω- 
, e > a , NOY \ δ > a? ΄, 
τήν, ὧν τε ἐν τῇ σχολῇ τὸ ἔργον καὶ ὧν ἐν τῇ ἀσχολίᾳ. 
a Ἀ \ »" 2 τ [ἢ Ψ LE Ὁ Ψ 
δεῖ γὰρ πολλὰ τῶν ἀναγκαίων ὑπάρχειν, ὅπως ἐξῇ σχολά- 
few. διὸ σώφρονα τὴν πόλιν εἶναι προσήκει καὶ ἀνδρείαν 
‘ 
καὶ καρτερικήν" κατὰ yap THY παροιμίαν, ob σχολὴ δού- 
© gr \ τὰ / 2 t Sn a 
λοις, of δὲ μὴ δυνάμενοι κινδυνεύειν ἀνδρείως δοῦλοι TOV 
ἐπιόντων εἰσίν. ἀνδρίας μὲν οὖν καὶ καρτερίας δεῖ πρὸς 


while still engaged in war are safe, but the moment they have 
established an empire fall to pieces, for, like a sword, they lose their 
temper by being unemployed ; and the blame must fall on the law- 
giver, since he never trained them to a capacity of living a life of rest. 

Now since there must clearly be the same end for our citizens, 
whether we consider them collectively or individually, and there 
must necessarily be the same standard for the best individual and 
the best constitution, it obviously follows that the virtues requ 
site for leisure must be found in the State; for, as we have often 
repeated, peace is the end and object of war—leisure of toil. Now 
the virtues that are useful for purposes of leisure and recreation 
are not only those which are employed during leisure, but also 
those which are required in active life; for there are many requi~ 
sites which must be secured in order to have the power of enjoying 
leisure. And so the State ought to be temperate and brave and 
patient, for, as the proverb runs, ‘ There is no leisure for slaves;’ 
end those who cannot bravely face danger are the slaves of the 
aggressor. Thus, bravery and endurance are required for the hard 
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τὴν ἀσχολίαν, φιλοσοφίας δὲ πρὸς τὴν σχολήν, σωφροσύ- 
νης δὲ καὶ δικαιοσύνης ἐν ἀμφοτέροις τοῖς χρόνοις, καὶ 
μᾶλλον εἰρήνην ἄγουσι καὶ σχολάζουσιν" ὁ μὲν γὰρ πόλε- 
μος ἀναγκάζει δικαίους εἶναι καὶ σωφρονεῖν, ἡ δὲ τῆς εὐτυ- 
χίας ἀπόλαυσις καὶ τὸ σχολάξειν μετ’ εἰρήνης ὑβριστὰς 
ποιεῖ μᾶλλοι. πολλῆς οὖν δεῖ δικαιοσύνης καὶ πολλῆς 4 
σωφροσύνης τοὺς ἄριστα δοκοῦντας πράττειν καὶ πάντων 
τῶν μακαριζομέιων ἀπολαύοντας. οἷον εἴ τινές εἰσιν, ὥσπερ 
‘oi ποιηταί φασιν; ἐν μακάρων νήσοις" μάλιστα γὰρ οὗτοι 
δεήσονται φιλοσοφίας καὶ σωφροσύνης καὶ δικαιοσύνης, 
ὅσῳ μᾶλλον σχολάζουσιν ἐν ἀφθονίᾳ τῶν τοιούτων ἀγα- 
Oar. διότι μὲν οὖν τὴν μέλλουσαν εὐδαιμονήσειν καὶ σπου- 5 
δαίαν ἔσεσθαι πόλιν τούτων δεῖ τῶν ἀρετῶν μετέχειν, φα- 
νερόν. αἰσχροῦ γὰρ ὄντος μὴ δύνασθαι χρῆσθαι τοῖς ἀγα- 
θοῖς, ἔτι μᾶλλον μὴ δύνασθαι ἐν τῷ σχολάζειν χοῆσθαι, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀσχολοῦντας μὲν καὶ πολεμοῦντας φαίνεσθαι ἀγα- 
work of life—intellectual cultivation for its leisure hours—temper- 
ance and justice for both; but to the greatest degree when we 
are enjoying peace and leisure. For war forces justice and tem- 
perance upon men, and it is the enjoyment of good fortune 
and undisturbed peace which have a tendency to make them 
overbearing. Much justice then and much temperance are re- 
quired by men who are thought to be best off andin the enjoyment 
of all that is considered enviable, like the dwellers of whom the 
poets speak in the Islands of the Blest; for it is these men who 
will have the greatest need of philosophy, temperance, and justice 
in proportion to the leisure which they enjoy in the midst of an 
unbounded supply of similar blessings. So it is clear that the 
State which is to be happy and good must, to some extent, possess 
these virtues; for if it is a disgrace to be unable to make good use 
of the blessings of life at any time, far more is it to be unable to 
use them in time of leisure, and, while appearing good in time of 
toil and war, to sink to the level of a slave in the hour of peace 





1 οἱ ποιηταί, e.g. Hesiod, Op. 169, and Pindar, Ol. ii, 128. 
u2 
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af 
θούς, εἰρήνην δ᾽ ἄγοντας καὶ σχολάζοντας ἀνδραποδώδεις. 
8 διὸ δεῖ μὴ καθάπερ ἡ Λακεδαιμονίων πόλις τὴν ἀρετὴν 
Ρ Ξ ‘ By 
ἀσκεῖν. ἐκεῖνοι μὲν yap οὐ ταύτῃ διαφέρουσι τῶν ἄλλων, 
a” a ᾿ fal a 
τῷ μὴ νομίζειν ταὐτὰ τοῖς ἄλλοις μέγιστα τῶν ἀγαθῶν, 
ἀλλὰ τῷ γίνεσθαι ταῦτα μᾶλλον διά τινος ἀρετῆς. ἐπεὶ 
an ¢ tf 
δὲ μείζω τε ἀγαθὰ ταῦτα, καὶ τὴν ἀπόλαυσιν τὴν τούτων 
; a : 
ἢ τὴν τῶν ἀρετῶν, καὶ ὅτι δι’ αὐτήν, φανερὸν ἐκ τούτων, 
n ΄ a [ 
πῶς τὲ καὶ διὰ τίνων ἔσται, τοῦτο δὴ θεωρητέον. τυγχά- 
\ Z is , Ψ , +26 J 
νομεν δὴ διῃρημένοι "πρότερον ὅτι φύσεως καὶ ἔθους καὶ 
λόγου δεῖ. τούτων δὲ ποίους μέν τινας εἶναι χρὴ τὴν 
φύσιν, διώρισται πρότερον, λοιπὸν δὲ θεωρῆσαι πότερον 


a 


Ἂ An ἐξ , x Lal yo a \ A 
παιδευτέοι τῷ λόγῳ πρότερον ἢ τοῖς ἔθεσιν. ταῦτα γὰρ δεῖ 
πρὸς ἄλληλα συμφωνεῖν συμφωνίαν τὴν ἀρίστην᾽ ἐνδέχε- 
ται γὰρ διημαρτηκέναι καὶ τὸν λόγον τῆς βελτίστης ὑπο- 

8 θέσεως; καὶ διὰ τῶν ἐθῶν ὁμοίως ἦχθαι. φανερὸν δὴ τοῦτό 
9 Pov 07) 


and leisure. Therefore we must not cultivate virtue in the way 
that the Lacedemonians do. Τὺ is not in a different conception of 
the highest blessings that they differ from other people, but in their 
idea that those blessings are obtained by means of one special 
virtue. 

But since it is clear from this that those blessings are superior 
(to special virtues), and that the enjoyment of them is superior 
to the enjoyment of those virtues considered purely on its own 
account, we must now consider the manner and the means of 
obtaining them. On a previous occasion we divided the necessary 
means into Nature, Habit, and Reason. With regard to these we 
also decided what character Nature should give to men, and so it 
now remains to consider whether their education should proceed 
first by the help of reason or by that of habits (i.e. discipline). 
These two ought to be in the most perfect harmony, for it is possi- 
ble that even reason should have mistaken the best end, and also 
that men should be led quite as far astray by the influence of habits. 
This much, at any rate, is clear. First, the actual birth of man, as 





2 πρότερον, ch. vii. 
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γε πρῶτον μέν, καθάπερ ἐν τοῖς ἄλλοις, ὡς ἡ γένεσις ἀπ’ 
ἀρχῆς ἐστὶ καὶ τὸ τέλος ἀπό τινος ἀρχῆς ἄλλου τέλους. ὁ 
δὲ λόγος ἡμῖν καὶ ὁ νοῦς τῆς φύσεως τέλος, ὥστε πρὸς 
τούτους τὴν γένεσιν καὶ τὴν τῶν ἐθῶν δεῖ παρασκευάζειν 
μελέτην. ἔπειτα ὥσπερ ψυχὴ καὶ σῶμα δύ᾽ ἐστίν, οὕτω 9 
καὶ τῆς ψυχῆς ὁρῶμεν δύο μέρη, τό τε ἄλογον καὶ τὸ λό- 
γον ἔχον, καὶ τὰς ἕξεις τὰς τούτων δύο τὸν ἀριθμόν, ὧν 
τὸ μέν ἐστιν ὄρεξις τὸ δὲ νοῦς. ὥσπερ δὲ τὸ σῶμα πρότε- 
ρον τῇ γινέσει τῆς ψυχῆς, οὕτω καὶ τὸ ἄλογον τοῦ λόγον 
ἔχοντος. φανερὸν δὲ καὶ τοῦτο" θυμὸς γὰρ καὶ βούλησις, 10 
ἔτι δὲ ἐπιθυμία καὶ γενομένοις εὐθὺς ὑπάρχει τοῖς παι- 
δίοιν, ὁ δὲ λογισμὸς καὶ ὁ νοῦς προϊοῦσιν ἐγγίνεσθαι 
πέφυκεν. διὸ πρῶτον μὲν τοῦ σώματος τὴν ἐπιμέλειαν 
ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι προτέραν ἢ τὴν τῆς ψυχῆς, ἔπειτα τὴν 
τῆς ὀρέξεω-, ἕνεκα μέντοι τοῦ νοῦ τὴν τῆς ὀρέξεως, τὴν δὲ 
τοῦ σώματος τῆς ψυχῆς. 
ΝΜ iy > > is, a Ἂν ἣν Ἐς φῶ ΞΓ 
εἴπερ οὖν an’ ἀρχῆς τὸν νομοθέτην ὁρᾶν δεῖ ὅπως 16 

in everything else, depends upon something previous, and the 
object and end of that birth depend upon something which is 
the original source of a different end. Now reason and intellect 
are that end of our nature, and so we must regard as subservient 
to them both our birth and our moral disciplines. Secondly, as 
soul and body are two and distinct, so also do we find in the 
soul two parts—one devoid of reason, the other possessed of it; 
and that their corresponding states are two in number—namely, 
desire and intelligence. Just as the body comes into existence 
before the soul, so does the irrational part of the soul before 
the rational. And this is obvious, for temper and wish, and de- 
sire also, are found in children immediately after birth, but 
calculation and intelligence are implanted by Nature as they 
advance in years. And so we must, in the first place, attend to 
the body before the soul, and in the second, to the desire before 
the intellect, though the training of the desire is for the good of 
the intellect, and that of the body for the good of the soul. 

Seeing then that it is from the earliest period that ‘the legis- 
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βέλτιστα τὰ σώματα γένηται τῶν τρεφομένων, πρῶτιν 
μὲν ἐπιμελητέον περὶ τὴν σύζευξιν, πότε καὶ ποίους τινὰς 
ὄντας χρὴ ποιεῖσθαι πρὸς ἀλλήλους τὴν γαμικὴν ὁμιλίαν. 
δεῖ δ᾽ ἀποβλέποντα νομοθετεῖν ταύτην τὴν κοινωνίαν πρὸς 
αὐτούς τε καὶ τὸν τοῦ ζῆν χρόνον, ἵνα συγκαταβαίνωσι 
ταῖς ἡλικίαις ἐπὶ τὸν αὐτὸν καιρὸν καὶ μὴ διαφωνῶσιν αἱ 
δυνάμεις τοῦ μὲν ἔτι δυναμένου γεννᾶν τῆς δὲ μὴ δυναμένης; 
ἢ ταύτης μὲν τοῦ δ᾽ ἀνδρὸς μή" ταῦτα γὰρ ποιεῖ καὶ 
στάσεις πρὸς ἀλλήλου: καὶ διαφοράς. ἔπειτα καὶ πρὸς τὴν 
τῶν τέκνων διαδοχήν. δεῖ γὰρ οὔτε λίαν ὑπολείπεσθαι ταῖς 
ἡλικίαις τὰ τέκνα τῶν πατέρων (ἀνόνητος γὰρ τοῖς μὲν 
πρεσβυτέροις ἡ χάρις παρὰ τῶν τέκνων, ἡ δὲ παρὰ τῶν 
πατέρων βοήθεια τοῖς τέκνοι5) οὔτε λίαν πάρεγγυς εἶναι. 
πολλὴν γὰρ ἔχει δυσχέρειαν" ἥ τε γὰρ αἰδὼς ἧττον ὑπάρ- 
yet τοῖς τοιούτοις ὥσπερ ἡλικιώταις. καὶ περὶ τὴν οἰκονὸ- 


lator must consider how the bodies of those to be reared as citizens 
may be of the best quality, he must, in the first place, attend to the 
union of the parents, and decide at what time and under what 
personal conditions they must enter into the state of marriage. In 
legislating upon this union he must particularly regard both the 
individuals themselves and their age, so that the powers of both 
may decline with their years till they reach the same period toge- 
ther, and not be out of harmony, as would be the case if the man 
could still beget but the woman could not conceive, or if she had 
the power while he had not. It is differences like these that pro- 
duce mutual. quarrels and disagreements. In the next place the 
legislator must consider the succession of the children. Children 
should be neither too far removed from their fathers in point of 
years (for the pleasure given by children is thrown away upon men 
too old, and the help given by fathers is lost to the children); 
neither should they be too near to them, for that produces much 
disagreeable feeling. Respect is felt by children in a less degree 
to parents of this character who are, as it were, their equals in age, 
and in the management of a household generally nearness of age is 
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μίαν ἐγκληματικὸν τὸ πάρεγγυς. ἔτι δ᾽, ὅθεν a ἀρχόμενοι 4 
δεῦρο μετέβημεν, ὅπως τὰ σώματα τῶν γεννωμένων 
ὑπάρχῃ πρὸς τὴν τοῦ νομοθέτου βούλησιν. σχεδὸν δὴ 
πάντα ταῦτα συμβαίνει κατὰ μίαν ἐπιμέλειαν. ἐπεὶ γὰρ δ 
ὥρισται τέλος τῆς γεννήσεως ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ πλεῖστον εἰπεῖν 
ἀνδράσι μὲν ὁ τῶν ἑβδομήκοντα ἐτῶν ἀριθμὸς ἔσχατος, 
πεντήκοντα δὲ γυναιξίν, δεῖ τὴν ἀρχὴν τῆς συξεύξεως 
κατὰ τὴν ἡλικίαν εἰς τοὺς χρόνους καταβαίνειν τούτους. 
ἔστι δ᾽ ὁ τῶν νέων συνδυασμὸς φαῦλος πρὸς τεκνοποιίαν" 6 
ἐν γὰρ πᾶσι ζῴοις ἀτελῆ τὰ τῶν νέων ἔκγονα καὶ θηλυ- 
τόκα μᾶλλον καὶ μικρὰ τὴν μορφήν, ὥστ᾽ ἀναγκαῖον 
ταὐτὸ τοῦτο συμβαίνειν καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων. τεκμή- 
ριον δέ " ἐν ὅσαις γὰρ τῶν πόλεων ἐπιχωριάζει τὸ νέους 
συζειγνύναι καὶ νέας, ἀτελεῖς καὶ μικροὶ τὰ σώματα εἰσίν. 
ἔτι δὲ ἐν τοῖς τόκοις αἱ νέαι ποιοῦσί τε μᾶλλον καὶ διαφ- 7 
θείρονται πλείους" διὸ καὶ ‘tov χρησμὸν γενέσθαι τινές 


likely to give rise to wrangling. Again, to return to the point from 
which we made this digression, care must be taken that the per- 
sons of the parents be in a state suited to the wishes of the legis- 
lator. Now we might almost say that all these points can he 
secured by one form of supervision; for since the limit for having 
children has been fixed, generally speaking, at seventy years as the 
outside age for men, and fifty for women, it is right that the be- 
ginning of the connection should be in correspondence with these 
dates. Connection between two young people is not good for the 
production of children; for in all animals the produce of young 
parents are below the average quality, and generally female and 
small in size, so that the same must be the case also with human 
beings. And there is evidence for this: in those states where the 
marriage of young people is the prevailing custom, the children are 
below the average, and small in size. Again, young wives suffer 
more in childbirth, and more frequently die in it. And so some 





1 τὸν χρησμόν. The oracle was μὴ τέμνε νέαν ἄλοκα. 
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φασι διὰ τοιαύτην αἰτίαν τοῖς Τροιζηνίοις, ὧς πολλῶν 
διαφθειρομένων διὰ τὸ γαμίσκεσθαι τὰς νεωτέρας, ἀλλ᾽ 
8 οὐ πρὸς τὴν τῶν καρπῶν κομιδήν. ἔτι δὲ καὶ πρὸς σω- 
φροσύνην συμφέρει τὰς ἐκδόσεις ποιεῖσθαι πρεσβυτέραι- " 
ἀκολαστότεραι γὰρ εἶναι δοκοῦσι νέαι χρησάμεναι ταῖς 
συνουσίαις. καὶ τὰ τῶν ἀρρένων δὲ σώματα βλάπτεσθαι 
δοκεῖ πρὸς τὴν αὔξησιν, ἐὰν ἔτι τοῦ σώματος αὐξανομένου 
ποιῶνται τὴν συνουσίαν" καὶ γὰρ τούτου τις ὡρισμένος 
ἢ ὰ τὰ ee ἃ rn wv \ \ X 
9 χρόνος, ὃν οὐχ ὑπερβαίνει πληθῦον ἔτι. διὸ τὰς μὲν 
ἁρμόττει περὶ τὴν τῶν ὀκτωκαίδεκα ἐτῶν ἡλικίαν συξευ- 
γνύναι, τοὺς δ᾽ ἑπτὰ καὶ τριάκοντα, ἢ μικρόν" ἐν τοσούτῳ 
yap ἀκμάζουσί τε τοῖς σώμασι σύξευξις ἔσται, καὶ πρὸς 
τὴν παῦλαν τῆς τεκνοποιίας συγκαταβήσεται τοῖς χρόνοις 
10 εὐκαίρως. ἔτι δὲ ἡ διαδοχὴ τῶν τέκνων τοῖς μὲν ἀρχο- 
μένης ἔσται τῆς ἀκμῆς, ἐὰν γίνηται κατὰ λόγον εὐθὺς ἡ 
γένεσι, τοῖς δὲ ἤδη καταλελυμένης τῆς ἡλικίας πρὸς τὸν 
τῶν ἑβδομήκοντα ἐτῶν ἀριθμόν. περὶ μὲν οὖν τοῦ πότε 
say that it was for a reason of this sort that the well-known oracle 
was given to the Trozenians, as there had been great loss through 
the marriage of women too young, and not in reference to the 
harvest. Again, it is more conducive to continence that elder 
women should be given in marriage, for the younger are thought 
to be less continent after they have lived with a husband. Also 
men’s bodies seem to receive some injury to their .growth if while 
they are still growing they form connection with women; for the 
body also has a definite time after which it does not continue to grow. 
And so it is best to unite women of about eighteen years of age and 
men of thirty-seven or less ; for by such an arrangement the union 
will be during their greatest physical perfection, and will, as the years 
pass, reach the limit of child-begetting at the right time. Again, 
the succession of children will be secured, as the younger genera~ 
tion will be having children at the beginning of their prime, sup- 
posing some to be born at once, as we may expect, andas the right 
age has passed away from the older generation as they approach 
the limit of seventy years. We have thus spoken about the right time 
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δεῖ ποιεῖσθαι τὴν σύζευξιν, εἴρηται, τοῖς δὲ περὶ τὴν ὥραν 
χρόνοις ὡς οἱ πολλοὶ χρῶνται καλῶς καὶ νῦν, ὁρίσαντες 
χειμῶνος τὴν συνουσίαν ποιεῖσθαι ταύτην. δεῖ δὴ καὶ τι 
αὐτοὺς ἤδη θεωρεῖν πρὸς τὴν τεκνοποιίαν τά τε παρὰ τῶν 
iarpiby λεγόμενα καὶ τὰ παρὰ τῶν φυσικῶν" οἵ τε γὰρ 
b ἰατροὶ τοὺς Kaspovs TOV σωμάτων ἱκανῶς λέγουσι, καὶ 
περὶ τῶν πνευμάτων οἱ φυσικοί, τὰ βόρεια τῶν νοτίων 
ἐπαινοῦντες μᾶλλον. ποίων δὲ τινῶν τῶν σωμάτων 12 
ὑπαρχόντων μάλιστ᾽ ἂν ὄφελος εἴη τοῖς γεννωμένοις, ἐπι- 
στήσασι μὲν μᾶλλον λεκτέον ἐν τοῖς περὶ τῆς παιδονομίας, 
τύπῳ δὲ ἱκανὸν εἰπεῖν καὶ νῦν. οὔτε γὰρ ἡ τῶν ἀθλητῶν 
χρήσιμος ἕξις πρὸς πολιτικὴν εὐεξίαν οὐδὲ πρὸς ὑγίειαν 
καὶ τεκνοποιίαν, οὔτε ἡ θεραπευτικὴ καὶ κακοπονητικὴ 
λίαν, ἀλλ᾽ ἡ μέση τούτων. πεπονημένην μὲν οὖν ἔχειν 13 
δεῖ τὴν ἕξιν, πεπονημένην δὲ πόνοις μὴ βιαίοις, μηδὲ 
Ν ἠδ ica κι beh ἐν ἂν ed > \ \ 
πρὸς ἕν μόνον, ὥσπερ ἡ τῶν ἀθλητῶν ἕξις, ἀλλὰ πρὸς 
τὰς τῶν ἐλευθερίων πράξεις. ὁμοίως δὲ δεῖ ταῦτα ὑπάρ- 
to form the union: the period of the year most people choose 
rightly even now, in fixing on the winter season as the right time 
to commence cohabitation. The parents also must pay attention 
in relation to child-bearing to what physicians and natural philo- 
sophers say ; for the physicians give plenty of instructions on the 
best state of the body, and scientific men on the winds, saying that 
the northerly winds are better than the southerly. On the state of 
body of the parents, which will most benefit the children, we must 
speak with more minuteness when we discuss the superintendence 
of education: for the present it is sufficient to speak in outline. 
The condition of an athlete is not conducive either to the state of 
body which an ordinary citizen requires, or to good health and the 
begetting of children; nor again is that of an invalid and one 
always ailing, but the mean condition between the two extremes. 
Thus parents should be in a condition obtained by exercise, but 
that exercise should not be violent or taken only in one line, as the 
condition of an athlete, but in all the usual pursuits of a freeman. 
And this must apply equally to the husband and wife. Alsoa 
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2 Z \ cf: Αι ον να 2 / 2 

14 χειν ἀνδράσι καὶ γυναιξίν. χρὴ δὲ καὶ τὰς ἐγκύους ἔπιμε- 
al ΩΣ ΄ + # / 9.» a a 
λεῖσθαι τῶν σωμάτων; μὴ ῥαθυμούσας μηδ᾽ ἀραιᾷ τροφῇ 
χρωμέι ας. τοῦτο δὲ ῥᾷδιον τῷ νομοθέτῃ ποιῆσαι προστά- 
ἕαντι καθ᾽ ἡμέραν τινὰ ποιεῖσθαι πορείαν πρὸς θεῶν ἀπο- 
θεραπείαν τῶν εἰληχότων τὴν περὶ τῆς γενέσεως τιμήν. 
τὴν μέντοι διάνοιαν τοὐναντίον τῶι: σωμάτων ῥαθυμοτέ- 
pos ἁρμόττει διάγειν " ἀπολαύοντα γὰρ φαίνεται τὰ γεννώ- 
15 μενα τῆς ἐχούσης ὥσπερ καὶ τὰ φυόμενα τῆς γῆς. περὶ 
δὲ ἀποθέσεως καὶ τροφῆς τῶν γινομένων, ἔστω νόμος μη- 
δὲν πεπηρωμένον τρέφειν, διὰ δὲ πλῆθος τέκνων, ἐὰν ἡ 
τάξις τῶν ἐθῶν κωλύῃ, μηδ:ν ἀποτίθεσθαι τῶν γινομένων" 
ὥρισται γὰρ δὴ τῆς τεκνοποιίας τὸ πλῆθος. ἐὰν δέ τισι 
γίνηται παρὰ ταῦτα συνδυασθέντων, πρὶν αἴσθησιν ἐγγε- 
νέσθαι καὶ ζωήν, ἐμποιεῖσθαι δεῖ τὴν.ἀμβλωσιν" τὸ γὰρ 
ὅσιον καὶ τὸ μὴ διωρισμένον τῇ αἰσθήσει καὶ τῷ ζῆν ἔσται. 
16 ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἡ μὲν ἀρχὴ τῆς ἡλικίας ἀνδρὶ καὶ γυναικὶ διώρι- 
otal, πότε ἄρχεσθαι χρὴ τῆς συζεύξεως, καὶ πόσον χρό- 
woman when pregnant must pay attention to her body, and not be 
idle or take unnourishing food. This is easy for the legislator to 
secure by ordering them every day to take some walk to perform a 
service to the gods, whose office it is to preside over birth. On the 
other hand, it is best to give the mind more rest than the body, for 
the offspring appears to be affected by the mother before birth, 
quite as much as plants by the earth. On the question of exposing 
or rearing the children we would have a law against the rearing of 
any deformed child, but forbidding to expose any child only on 
account of the number of the children, supposing that social arrange- 
ments fix a limit; for we have fixed a limit to the production of 
children. Butif any have children in consequence of union in viola- 
tion of regulations, abortion must be procured before sensation of life 
come, for that which is inviolable will be distinguished by sense 
and life from that which is not. But since the earliest time of perfec- 
tion for man and wife has been determined, let us also determine at 
what period they should commence their union, and for how long 
they should properly do their duty in the procreation of children ; 
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vov λειτουργεῖν ἁρμόττει πρὸς τεκνοποιίαν ὡρίσθω" τὰ 
᾿ γὰρ τῶν πρεσβυτέρων & ἔκγονα, xaddrrep τὰ τῶν ἀρ κε 
ἀτελῆ γίνεται καὶ τοῖς σώμασι καὶ ταῖς διανοίαις, τὰ δὲ 
τῶν γεγηρακότων exten: διὸ κατὰ Ὧν τῆς διανοίας ἀκ- 11 
μήν" αὕτη δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἐν τοῖς πλείστοις Ff ἥνπερ τῶν ποιητῶν 
τινὲς εἰρήκασιν οἱ μετροῦντες ταῖς ἐβδομάσι τὴν ἡλικίαν, 
περὶ τὸν χρόνον τὸν τῶν πεντήκοντα ἐτῶν. ὥστε τέτταρ- 
σιν ἢ πέντε ἔτεσιν ὑπερβάλλοντα vy ἡλικίαν ταύτην 
ἀφεῖσθαι δεῖ τῆς εἰς τὸ φανερὸν γεννήσεως" τὸ δὲ λοιπὸν 
ὑγιείας χάριν ἤ τινος ἄλλης τοιαύτης αἰτίας φαίνεσθαι 
δεῖ ποιουμένους τὴν ὁμιλίαν. περὶ δὲ Τὴ πρὸς ἄλλην ἢ ἢ 18 
πρὸς ἄλλον, ἔστω μὲν ἁπλῶς μὴ καλὸν ἁπτόμενον φαίνε- 
σθαι μηδαμῇ μηδαμῶς, ὅταν 7 καὶ προσαγορευθῇ πόσι», 
1336 περὶ δὲ τὸν χρόνον τὸν τῆς τεκνοποιίας ἐάν τις φαίνηται 
τοιοῦτόν τι δρῶν, ἀτιμίᾳ ζημιούσθω πρεπούσῃ πρὸς τὴν 
ε ,ὔ 
ἁμαρτίαν. 
γενομένων δὲ τῶν τέκνων οἴεσθαι μεγάλην εἶναι δια- 17 


for the children of parents too old, just as those of parents too 
young, are below the average both in mind and body, and those of 
really old persons are actually weak. And so let us decide upon 
the period of their intellectual prime. This is in most cases the 
age which the poets take in their measurement of years by sevens— 
namely, that nearest the age of fifty years. And so when a man has 
passed this age by four or five years, he ought to give up avowed 
begetting of children. After that time it ought to be clearly for 
the sake of health, or some such cause, that men have intercourse 
with women. On the question of adultery for men or women, let 
it be definitely laid down to be disgraceful to be detected with a 
woman under any circumstances at all while her husband is living, 
and acknowledged as such ; and if during the fixed time for child- 
bearing anyone be found guilty of this crime, let him be punished 
with loss of civil rights in proportion to his offence. 

When the children have been born, we must consider that the 
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\ x ‘\ n 
φορὰν πρὸς τὴν τῶν σωμάτων δύναμιν τὴν τροφήν; ὁποία 
τις ἂν ἢ. φαίνεται δὲ διά τε τῶν ἄλλων ἕῴων ἐπισκο- 
a Ν ὃ \ [οἷ 20 a wen. ὦ 1a) La ὦ ‘ 
ποῦσι, καὶ διὰ τῶν ἐθνῶν ois ἐπιμελές ἐστιν εἰσάγειν τὴν 
é a 
πολεμικὴν ἕξιν, ἡ τοῦ γάλακτος πληθύουσα τροφὴ 
Fé ο ͵ 
μάλιστ᾽ οἰκεία τοῖς σώμασιν: ἀοινοτέρα δὲ διὰ τὰ νοσή- 
wv Ἂς x ,ὔ μὴ 2 ye 
2 ματα. ἔτι δὲ καὶ κινήσεις ὅσας ἐνδέχεται ποιεῖσθαι τηλι- 
Τρ ἃ: 
κούτων συμφέρει. πρὸς δὲ τὸ μὴ διαστρέφεσθαι τὰ μέλη 
fa a rn n a 
δι’ ἁπαλότητα χρῶνται καὶ viv ἔνια τῶν ἐθνῶν ὀργάνοις 
\ a a lal a rn ΄ 
τισὶ μηχανικοῖς, ἃ τὸ σῶμα ποιεῖ τῶν τοιούτων ἀστραβές. 
συμφέρει δ᾽ εὐθὺς καὶ πρὸς τὰ ψύχη συνεθίζειν ἐκ μικρῶν 
παίδων" τοῦτο γὰρ καὶ πρὸς ὑγίειαν καὶ πρὸς πολεμικὰς 
£ ti f ΕΣ X a3 \ a 
πράξεις εὐχρηστότατον. διὸ παρὰ πολλοῖς ἐστὶ τῶν Bap- 
βάρων ἔθος τοῖς μὲν εἰς ποταμὸν ἀποβάπτειν τὰ γινόμενα 
ἐᾷ lal 
ψυχρόν, τοῖς δὲ σκέπασμα μικρὸν ἀμπίσχειν, οἷον Ked- 
τοῖς. πάντα γὰρ ὅσα δυνατὸν ἐθίζειν, εὐθὺς ἀρχομένῳ 
βέλτιον μὲν ἐθίζειν, ἐκ προσαγωγῆς δ᾽ ἐθίξειν" εὐφυὴς δ᾽ 
9 a (ὃ τ Ἂν, ἣν ‘\ BS a an 
ἡ τῶν παίδων ἕξις διὰ θερμότητα πρὸς THY τῶν ψυχρῶν 


οὐ 


character of their diet makes a great deal of difference in the 
strength of their bodies. Now it is clear, if we examine the ques- 
tion by observation of other animals and of those nations that make 
it a great object to produce a warlike habit of body, that an 
abundant milk diet is the one most naturally suited to the body ; 
and there should be as little wine as possible to prevent disease. 
Again, it is best to give children, while still at this early age, as 
much exercise as possible, and to avoid any straining of the joints, 
in consequence of the delicacy of children. Some nations even now 
use certain mechanical contrivances which keep the bodies of 
young children from being strained. It is also a good thing to 
habituate them from infancy to bear cold, for this is the most useful 
aid both to health and military duties. And soit isa custom with 
many barbarous tribes to dip babies in a river when quite cold, 
and with others, as the Celts, to give them very little shelter. It 
is best to teach everything that can bo taught by habituation at 
the youngest age possible, and to teach by gradual advances. Now 
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ἄσκησιν. περὶ μὲν οὖν τὴν πρώτην συμφέρει ποιεῖσθαι 4 
τὴν ἐπιμέλειαν τοιαύτην τε καὶ τὴν ταύτῃ παραπλησίαν" 
τὴν δ᾽ ἐχομένην ταύτης ἡλικίαν μέχρι πέντε ἐτῶν, ἣν 
οὔτε πω πρὸς μάθησιν καλῶς ἔχει προσάγειν οὐδεμίαν 
οὔτε πρὸς ἀναγκαίους πόνους, ὅπως μὴ τὴν αὔξησιν ἐμπο- 
δίξζωσιν, δεῖ τοσαύτης τυγχάνειν κινήσεως ὥστε διαφεύ- 
yew τὴν ἀργίαν τῶν σωμάτων: ἣν χρὴ παρασκευάζειν 
καὶ δι’ ἄλλων πράξεων καὶ διὰ τῆς παιδιᾶς. δεῖ δὲ καὶ τὰς 5 
παιδιὰς εἶναι μήτε ἀνελευθέρους μήτε ἐπιπόνους μήτε 
ἀνειμένας. καὶ περὶ λόγων δὲ καὶ μύθων, ποίους τινὰς 
ἀκούειν δεῖ τοὺς τηλικούτους, ἐπιμελὲς ἔστω τοῖς ἄρχον- 
σιν ods καλοῦσι παιδονόμους. πάντα γὰρ δεῖ τὰ τοιαῦτα 
προοδοποιεῖν πρὸς τὰς ὕστερον διατριβάς" διὸ τὰς παιδιὰς 
εἶναι δεῖ τὰς πολλὰς μιμήσεις τῶν ὕστερον σπουδαζομέ- 
νων. tas δὲ διατάσεις τῶν παίδων καὶ κλαυθμοὺς οὐκ ς 
ὀρθῶς ἀπαγορεύουσιν οἱ κωλύοντες ἐν τοῖς νόμοις" συμ- 
φέρουσι γὰρ πρὸς αὔξησιν. γίνεται γὰρ τρόπον τινὰ 


the condition of children is naturally adapted, by reason of their 
warm blood, for training to endurance of cold; so, during the 
earliest period, it is best to attend to this point and others like it. 
During the next period—i.e. till the age of five years—during which 
it is not yet the right time to advance them either to any form of 
instruction or to compulsory toil, for fear of stopping their growth, 
they must take exercise of a character to drive away the natural 
slothfulness of the body; and this we must supply by general pur- 
suits, and especially games. But their games must not be of a low 
character, or fatiguing, or uncontrolled. Also we would have those 
officials who are called Superintendents of Education pay attention 
to the character of the stories and legends which children of this 
age should hear; for all these things must prepare the way for 
the occupations of later life, and so their games asa rule should 
take the form of playing at what they will afterwards have to do in 
earnest. Those who seek to check screaming and crying in children 
by their regulations are wrong in doing so, for they are a help to 
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- Γο 
γυμνασία τοῖς σώμασιν" ἡ γὰρ τοῦ πνεύματος κάθεξις 
ποιεῖ τὴν ἰσχὺν τοῖς πονοῦσιν, ὃ συμβαίνει καὶ τοῖς πται- 
δίοις διατεινομένοις. ἐπισκεπτέον δὲ τοῖς παιδονόμοις 
ἊΝ. ΤᾺ ὃ x. 2 > »- A. ot ig of 
τὴν τούτων διαγωγὴν τήν τ᾽ ἄλλην, καὶ ὅπως ὅτι ἥκιστα 
μετὰ δούλων ἔσται. ταύτην γὰρ τὴν ἡλικίαν, καὶ μέχριν 
lal n a δῇ 
τῶν ἑπτὰ ἐτῶν, ἀναγκαῖον οἴκοι τὴν τροφὴν ἔχειν. εὔλογον 
οὖν ἀπελαύνειν ἀπὸ τῶν ἀκουσμάτων καὶ τῶν ὁραμάτων 
fal Ld 
TOV ἀνελευθέρων καὶ τηλικούτους ὄντας. ὅλως μὲν οὖν 
> ἐφ > an t av y a Ν 
αἰσχρολογίαν ἐκ τῆς πόλεως, εἴπερ ἄλλο τι; δεῖ τὸν νομο- 
a Ἂς Qn c n a 
θέτην ἐξορίζειν: ἐκ τοῦ yap εὐχερῶς λέγειν ὁτιοῦν τῶν 
αἰσχρῶν γίνεται καὶ τὸ ποιεῖν σύνεγγυς. μάλιστα μὲν 
οὖν ἐκ τῶν νέων; ὅπως μήτε λέγωσι μήτε ἀκούωσι μηδὲν | 
τοιοῦτον. ἐὰν δέ τις φαίνηταί τι λέγων ἢ πράττων τῶν 
> / Ἂς, x ΕἾ ᾿ ες iS Ἂς 
ἀπηγορευμένων, τὸν μὲν ἔλεύθερον μήπω δὲ κατακλίσεως 
ἠξιωμένον ἐν τοῖς συσσιτίοις ἀτιμίαις κολάζειν καὶ πλη- 
yais, τὸν δὲ πρεσβύτερον τῆς ἡλικίας ταύτης ἀτιμίαις 


growth, since they are ina manner gymnastic exercises to the body. 
It is holding the breath that gives strength to men when taking 
hard exercise, and exactly the same is the case when children strain 
their voice. Managers of education must take care of the way that 
children pass their time, both generally and also particularly, that 
it shall be as little as possible in company with slaves; for chil- 
dren of this age, and till they are seven, must of necessity be brought 
up at home. It is therefore good to keep them even at this tender * 
age from hearing or seeing anything low. It is asa general rule 
the duty of the legislator to banish all foul language from the 
state, as he would anything else that is bad; for from glibness in 
saying what is bad it is but a short step to doing the same. Above 
all then should he keep such away from the young, that they may 
never speak or hear words of such a character. Supposing that any 
person be found openly saying or doing anything forbidden, if he 
be of free birth, but nut yet promoted to a seat at the public mess, 
we should punish him with ignominy and the scourge; and if he 
be of an older age with loss of his freeman’s rights, because he has 
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> ἌΣ bd 
ἀνελευθέροις ἀνδραποδωδίας χάριν, ἐπεὶ δὲ TO λέγειν τι 
n , " ΜῈ 
τῶν τοιούτων ἐξορίζομεν, φανερὸν ὅτι καὶ τὸ θεωρεῖν ἢ 
ἃς x , a 

γραφὰς ἢ λόγους ἀσχήμονας. ἐπιμελὲς μὲν οὖν ἔστω τοῖς 10 
Ε Ν 4 
ἄρχουσι μηθὲν μήτε ἄγαλμα μήτε γραφὴν εἶναι τοιούτων 

ua x a 
πράξεων μίμησιν, εἰ μὴ παρά τισι θεοῖς τοιούτοις οἷς καὶ 

. : \ - 
τὸν τωθασμὸν ἀποδίδωσιν ὁ νόμος" πρὸς δὲ τούτους 
> , € , ‘ ” ς τ s , 
ἀφίησιν ὁ νόμος τοὺς ἔχοντας ἡλικίαν πλέον προήτουσαν 
καὶ ὑπὲρ αὑτῶν καὶ τέκνων καὶ γυναικῶν τιμαλφεῖν τοὺς 

4 3 xX i ΧΕ δ Ε Υ. 
θεούς. τοὺς τὲ νεωτέρους OUT ἰάμβων οὔτε κωμῳδίας 11 

\ 7 XN x AY € / if - \ 
θεατὰς νομοθετητέον. πρὶν ἢ THY ἡλικίαν λάβωσιν ἐν ἣ καὶ 
κατακλίσεως ὑπάρξει κοινωνεῖν ἤδη καὶ μέθης καὶ τῆς ἀπὸ 
τῶν τοιούτων γιι ομένης βλάβης ἀπαθεῖς ἡ παιδεία ποιήσει 
πάντας. νῦν μὲν οὖν τούτων ἐν παραδρομῇ πεποιήμεθα 12 
? tal ee 

τὸν λόγον" ὕστερον δ᾽ ἐπιστήσαντας δεῖ διορίσαι μᾶλλον, 
εἴτε μὴ δεῖ πρῶτον εἴτε δεῖ διαπορήσαντας, καὶ πτῶς δεῖ" 
κατὰ δὲ τὸν παρόντα καιρὸν ἐμνήσθημεν ὡς ἀναγκαῖον. 


shewn the character of ἃ slave. And as we forbid the utterance 
of words of this bad character, it is clear that we must also forbid 
the sight of pictures or writings that are indecent. Let our rulers 
then take great care that there be nothing, either statue or painting, 
that suggests indecent actions, except in the temples of some gods 
to whom the law actually gives the attribute of jesting. Besides (the 
young need not see these as) the law allows those who have 
reached a more advanced age to do honour to the gods in behalf of 
themselves, their children, and their wives. The younger genera- 
tion, too, must be forbidden by law to see the performance of either 
satirical or comic pieces until they reach the age at which they 
will be allowed to join the public mess and take strong drink, 
and, when their education shall have made them one and all safe 
from the bad effects which such spectacles can have. 

In this book we have given only a cursory account of these 
matters. Later on we must, with greater attention, decide more 
fully, after raising the question in the first place whether we should 
make these regulations or should not, and how they should be 


18 
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ἴσως yap ov κακῶς ἔλεγε TO τοιοῦτον Θεόδωρος ὁ τῆς τρα- 
γῳδίας ὑποκριτής" οὐθενὶ γὰρ πώποτε παρῆκεν ἑαυτοῦ 
προεισάγειν, οὐδὲ τῶν εὐτελῶν ὑποκριτῶν, ὡς οἰκειουμέ- 
νων τῶν θεατῶν ταῖς πρώταις ἀκοαῖς. συμβαίνει δὲ 
ταὐτὸ τοῦτο καὶ πρὸς τὰς τῶν ἀνθρώπων ὁμιλίας καὶ πρὸς 
τὰς τῶν πραγμάτων" πάντα γὰρ στέργομεν τὰ πρῶτα 


14 μᾶλλον. διὸ δεῖ τοῖς νέοις πάντα ποιεῖν ξένα τὰ φαῦλα, 


μάλιστα δ᾽ αὐτῶν ὅσα ἔχει ἢ μοχθηρίαν ἢ δυσμένειαν. 
διελθόντων δὲ τῶν πέντε ἐτῶν τὼ δύο μέχρι τῶν ἑπτὰ δεῖ 
θεωροὺς ἤδη γίνεσθαι τῶν μαθήσεων ἃς δεήσει μανθάνειν 


1ὅ αὐτούς. δύο δ᾽ εἰσὶν ἡλικίαι πρὸς ἃς ἀναγκαῖον διῃρῆσθαι 


Ν , x Ἂς ϑι \ n - \ L Ψ ἧς 
τὴν παιδείαν, μετὰ τὴν ἀπὸ τῶν ἑπτὰ μέχρι ἥβης καὶ 

ἔς \ A ΡΣ sof - [οἷ ἧξ ἃς ἃς ὍΛ μὰ n 
πάλιν μετὰ τὴν ἀφ᾽ ἥβης“ μέχρι τῶν ἑνὸς καὶ εἴκοσιν ἐτῶν. 

2 X\ ne A n \ ς ft © ἊΝ Ἀ 
οἱ γὰρ ταῖς ἑβδομάσι διαιροῦντες τὰς ἡλικίας ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ 


πολὺ λέγουσιν οὐ κακῶς, δεῖ δὲ τῇ διαιρέσει τῆς φύσεως 1337 


3 θεῖν" 5 \ , Ν αἰδεί \ 
ἐπακολουθεῖν" πᾶσα yap τεχνῆ Kab TALOELA TO προσ- 


made. But to suit the present point of our treatise we have men- 
tioned them, as it was absolutely necessary we should do. For 
perhaps there was some wisdom in something similar that 
Theodorus the tragic actor used to say. He never allowed any 
actor, however poor, to come on the stage before himself, saying 
that the audience always adapted themselves to what they heard 
first. This same rule applies also to associations with men and 
things, for we all like first impressions best. For this reason we 
should make young people strangers to things bad, especially if 
they produce vice or ill-feeling. 

When the first five years are passed, for the two next—that is, 
till they are seven—our children must be spectators of what they 
will afterwards have to learn to do themselves. There are two 
periods in accordance with which we must divide education—first, 
from the age of seven till puberty; secondly, from puberty till the age 
of twenty-one. Those who divide ages by sevens are not wrong in 
the abstract, but we must follow the division which Nature draws ; 
for it is the object of art generally, and therefore of education, to 
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λεῖπον βούλεται τῆς φύσεως ἀναπληροῦν. πρῶτον μὲν γς 
οὖν σκεπτέον εἰ ποιητέον τάξιν τινὰ περὶ τοὺς παῖδας, 
ἔπειτα πότερον συμφέρει κοινῇ ποιεῖσθαι τὴν ἐπιμέλειαν 
αὐτῶν ἢ κατ᾽ ἴδιον τρόπον (ὃ γίνεται καὶ νῦν ἐν ταῖς 
πλείσταις τῶν πόλεων), τρίτον δὲ ποίαν τινὰ δεῖ 
ταύτην. 


fill up what Nature leaves incomplete. We must therefore con- 
sider, in the first place, whether we should adopt any particular 
system of education; secondly, whether it is best to make the 
supervision of our children public or private (as it is now in most 
states): and thirdly, what character this supervision should take. 
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8vo. 15. 6d. 


Fep. 8vo. 15. 6d. 
Fep. 1s. 8vo. 6d. 





Savouries ἃ la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. 15. 6d. 

Soups and Dressed Fish ἃ la Mode. 
Fep. 8vo. 15. 6d. 

Sweets and Supper Dishes ἃ Ia Mode. 
Fep. 8vo. 15. 6d. 

Tempting Dishes for Small Incomes. 
Fep. 8vo. 15. 6d. ᾿ 

Wrinkles and Notions for every House- 
hold. Crown 8vo. 15. δά. 

New-Laid Eggs: Hints for Amateur 
Poultry Rearers. Fep. 8vo. 15. 6d. 


DE TOCQUEVILLE (Alexis)—-DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA  Trans- 
lated by Henry REEVE, C.B. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 16s. 


DOROTHY WALLIS: an Autobiography. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


With Preface by WALTER BESANT. 
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DOUGALL (1..).—BEGGARS ALL; a Novel. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


DOWELL (Stephen).—_A HISTORY OF TAXATION AND TAXES IN 
ENGLAND. 4 vols. 8vo. Vols. 1 and II., The ono of Taxation, ars. 
Vols. III. and IV., The History of Taxes, 215. 


DOYLE (A. Conan).—MICAH CLARKE: a Tale of Monmouth’s Rebellion. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


———— THECAPTAIN OF THE POLESTAR; andother Tales. Cr. 8vo. .35. 6a, 


DRANE (Augusta T.).—THE HISTORY OF ST. DOMINIC, FOUNDER 
OF THE FRIAR PREACHERS. With 32 Illustrations. 8vo. 155. 


EWALD (Heinrich).—_THE ANTIQUITIES OF ISRAEL. 8vo. ras. 6d. 


———— THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 8vo. Vols. 1. and II. 24s, Vols. IIL 
and IV. 215. Vol. V. 18s. Vol. VI. 16s. Vol. VII. 21s, Vol. VIII. 18s. 


FALKENER (Edward).— GAMES, ANCIENT AND ORIENTAL, 
AND HOW TO PLAY THEM. Being the Games of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians, the Hiera Gramme of the Greeks, the ILudus Latrunculorum ‘of the 
Romans, and the Oriental Games of Chess, Draughts, Backgammon, and 
Magic Squares. With numerous Photographs, Diagrams, &c. 8vo. 21s, 


FARWELL (6. 8.).-GREEK LYRIC POETRY. 8vo. x6s. 
FARRAR (F. W.).—-LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGES. Crown vo. 6s. 


< ὃ ἃ 
——-—— DARKNESS AND DAWN ; or, Scenes in the Days of Nero. An 
Historic Tale. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FITZPATRICK (W. J.).—SECRET SERVICE UNDER PITT. 8vo. x45. ° 


FITZWYGRAM (Maj or-General Sir F. ).-HORSES AND STABLES. 
With 19 pages of Illustrations. 8vo. 55. 


FORD (Horace).—THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ARCHERY. 
New Edition, thoroughly Revised and Ke-written by W. BuTT, 8vo. 145. 


FOUARD (Abbé Constant)._THE CHRIST THESON OF GOD. With 
Introduction by Cardinal Manning. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 14s. ' 


FOX (C. J.).—THE EARLY HISTORY OF CHARLES JAMES FOX. By 
the Right Hon. Sir. 6. O. TREVELYAN, Part. 


Library Edition. 8vo, 185. ᾿ | Cabinet Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FRANCIS (Francis).—A BOOK ON ANGLIN G: including full Illustrated 
Lists of Salmon Flies. Post 8vo. 155. : ᾿ 


FREEMAN (B. Α.).-- ΤῊ Ε HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. | 
With 65 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 315. 6d. 
FROUDE (James A.).—THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of 
- Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. τα vols. Crown 8vo. £2 25. 
— THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON : The Story as told 
by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the Ccurt of Henry ὙΠ La Usum 
Laicorum. 8vo. 16s. 
THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN 'THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 18s. 
SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 
Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo. 24s. | Cheap Edit. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d, ea. 
—— THE SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, and other Essays, | 
Historical and Descriptive. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Continued, 
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FROUDE (James A.)—(Continued). 
CESAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo. 35. δά. 
——— OCEANA; OR, ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES. With 9 Illus- 
‘trations. Crown 8vo. 25. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
- — THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES; or, the Bow of Ulysses. 
With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. iba τ 
THE TWO CHIEFS OF DUNBOY; an Irish Romance of the Last 
Century. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. ae 


--—~—— THOMAS CARLYLE, a History of his Life. 1795 to 1835. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 1834 to 1881. 52 vols. Crown 8vo. 75. 


GALIWEY (Sir Ralph Payne-).—LETTERS TO YOUNGSHOOTERS. 
(First Series.) On the Choice and Use of a Gun. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Second 
Series.) On the Production &c., of Game. Crown 8vo. 125. 6d. 


GARDINER (Samuel Rawson).—HISTORY OF ENGLAND, | 1603- 
1642. τὸ νοῖβ. Crown 8vo. price 6s. each. 


A HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642-1649. (3 vols.) 
Vol. I. 1642-1644. With 24 Maps. 8vo. (ou? of print). Vol. IL. 1644-1647. 
With 2t Maps. 8vo. 24s. Vol. III. 1647-1649. With 8 Maps. 28s. 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Vol. I. B.c. 55-A.D. 
1s09, with 173 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 4s. Vol. II. 1509-1689, with 96 
Tilustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. Vol. III. 1689-1885, witb tog Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. Complete in τ vol, With 378 Itustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A Companion Atlas 
to ‘Student's History of England’. 66 Maps and 22 Plans. Feap. 4to. 5s. 
GOETHE.—FAUST. A New Translation chiefly in Blank Verse; with Intro- 
~ duction and Notes. By JAMES ADEY Birps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
____ FAUST. The Second Part. A New Translation in Verse. By JAMES 
ΑΡεὺ Birps. Crown 8vo. ὅς. ΝΣ 
GREEN (T. H.)—-THE WORKS OF THOMAS HILL GREEN. (3 Vols.) 
Vols. I.and II. 8vo. 16s.each. Vol. III. 8vo, 215. : 
THE WITNESS OF GOD AND FAITH: Two Lay Sermons. Fep. 
8vo. 25.° ᾿ 
REVILLE (C. C. F.).—A JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF KING 
ξι GEORGE ive KING VILLIAM IV., AND QUEEN VICTORIA. Edited 
by H. REEVE. 8 vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. ᾿ 
WILT (Joseph).AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF ARCHITECTURE. 
5 With πὸ than 1700 Engravings on Wood. 8vo. 52s. 6d. 
HAGGARD (H. Rider).—SHE. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
ALLAN QUATERMAIN. With 31 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
MAIWA’S REVENGE. Crown 8vo. 15. boards, 15. 6d. cloth. 
COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. Crown Qvo. 35. 64. ; 
CLEOPATRA: With 2g Illustrations. Crown ὅνο. 35. 6d. 


=e J ‘E. Crown 8vo. 35. 6. ae gt Ἔρος 
ERIC BRIGHTEVES. With.sz Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ὅς, 


: NADA THE LILY. With 23 Illustrations by C. H. M. Kerr. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. ᾿ ᾿ 
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HAGGARD (H. Rider) and LANG (Andrew).—THE WORLD'S. 
DESIRE, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS (J. O.)A CALENDAR OF THEHALLI-: 
WELL-PHILLIPPS COLLECTION OF SHAKESPEAREAN RARITIES. 
Second Edition. Enlarged by Ernest E. Baker. 8vo. ros. 6d. 

OUTLINES OF THE LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. With numerous 
Illustrations and Facsimiles. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. ats. 
i 


HARRISON (Jane 35.).—MYTHS OF THE ODYSSEY IN ART AND 
LITERATURE. Illustrated with Outline Drawings. 8vo. 185. 


JWARRISON (Mary)—COOKERY FOR BUSY LIVES AND SMALL 
INCOMES. Fep. 8vo. 15. 


‘HARTE (Βτοί). —IN THE CARQUINEZ WOODS. Fep. 8vo. 15. bds., 
1s. 6d. cloth 

———— BY SHORE AND SEDGE. 16mo. 1s. 

———— ON THE FRONTIER. 16mo. 15. 

HARTWIG (Dr.).—THE SEA AND ITS LIVING WONDERS. With 12 
Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 8vo. 75. med. ἡ φ 

THE TROPICAL WORLD. ΜῈ 8 Plates and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo. 75. net. 

THE POLAR WORLD. With 3 Maps, 8 Plates and 8s Woodcuts. 8vo. ‘7s. net. 

1 
THESUBTERRANEAN WORLD. With 3 Mapsand80Woodcuts. 8vo. 75. 167, 
THE AERIAL WORLD. With Map, 8 Plates and 60 Woodcuts. Bvo. 75. net. 


HAVELOCK. _MEMOIRS OF SIR HENRY: HAVELOCK, K, CB. By 
JoHN CLARK MARSHM AN, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


HEARN (W. Edward). —THE GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND: its 
Structure and its Development. 8vo, 16s. ( 


THE ARYAN HOUSEHOLD: its Structure and ts Development. 
An Introduction to Comparative Jurisprudence. 8vo. 16s. 


, 


HISTORIC TOWNS. Edited by E. A. ἘΚΕΕΜΑΝ δηά Rev, WILLIAM Hunt, 
‘With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo 35. 6d. each. 


‘ Bristol. By Rev. W. Hunt. | Oxford. By Rev. C. W. Boase. 
Carlisle. By Dr. Mandell Creighton. Winchester. By Rev. G. W. Kitchin. 
Cinque Ports. By Montagu Burrows.! New York. By Theodore Roosevelt. ἡ 


Colchester. By Rev. E. L. Cutts. Boston (U.S. By Henry Cabot 
Exeter. By E. A. Freeman. Lodge. 
London. By Rev. W., J. Loftie. York. By Rev. James Raine. 


HODGSON (Shadworth H.).—TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical 
Essay. 8vo. 165. 


— THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Ethical Enquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 245. 
——— THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION. 2 vols. 8vo. ars. 

. OUTCAST ESSAYS AND VERSE TRANSLATIONS. Crown 8vo. 
a. 








8s. 


' HOOPER (George).-ABRAHAM FABERT: Governor of Sedan, Marshall 


of France. His Life and Times, 1599-1662. With a Portrait. 8vo, τος. 6d, 


HOWITT (William).—VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES. 80 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
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HULLAH (John)—COURSE OF LECTURES ON THE HISTORY O 
MODERN MUSIC. 8vo. 85. δά. ᾿ κῶν 


------ COURSE OF LECTURES ON THE TRANSITION PERIOD OF 
MUSICAL HISTORY.  8vo. τος. 6d. ‘ - 


HUME.—THE PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS OF DAVID HUME. Edited 
by T. H. GREEN and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. 8vo. 56s. τ 


HUTCHINSON (Horace).—_FAMOUS GOLF LINKS. By Horace 
G. HUTCHINSON, ANDREW Lane, H. 5. C, Εν ΚΑΒ, T. RUTHERFORD 
CLARK, &c. With numerous Illustrations by F. P. Hopkins, T. Hedges, 
H. 5. King, ἄς. Crown 8vo. 6s. : 


HUTH (Alfred H.).—THE MARRIAGE OF NEAR KIN, considered with 
respect to the Law of Nations, the Result of Experience, and the Teachings 
of Biology. Royal 8vo. 215. 


HYNE (C. J..\—THE NEW EDEN : aStory. With Frontispiece and Vignette. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


INGELOW (Jean).—POETICAL WORKS. Vols. I. and 11. Fep. 8vo. 
125. Vol. ΠΙ. Fep. @vo. 5s. | . 
LYRICAL AND OTHER POEMS. Selected from the Writings of 
JEAN INGELOW. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth plain, 3s. cloth gilt. 


VERY YOUNG and QUITE ANOTHER STORY: Two Stories. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


INGRAM (T. Dunbar).—ENGLAND AND ROME: a History of the 
Relations between the Papacy and the English State and Church from the 
Norman Conquest to the Revolution of 1688. 8vo. 145. 


JAMESON (Mrs.)._SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. With 19 Etch- 
ings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 205. net. 


LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, the Virgin Mary as represented in 
Sacred and Legendary Art. With 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 8vo. τος. met. 
.- LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS. . With 11 Etchings and 
88 Woodcuts. 8vo. τος. net. 


HISTORY OF OUR LORD. His Typesand Precursors. Completed by 
Lapy EASTLAKE. With 31 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 20s. net. 


JEFFERIES (Richard).—FIELD AND HEDGEROW. Last Essays. 

Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
THE STORY OF MY HEART: My Autobiography. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

__- RED DEER. With 17 Illustrations by J. CHARLTON and H. TUNALY. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. ἢ 

__ THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD. With autotype reproduction ot 
bust of Richard Jefferies. Crown 8vo. 

JENNINGS (Rev. A. C.).—ECCLESIA ANGLICANA. A History of the 
Church of Christ in England. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 

JEWSBURY.—A SELECTION FROM THE LETTERS OF GERALDINE 


EWSBURY TO JANE WELSH CARLYLE. Edited by Mrs. ALEXANDER 
IRELAND, and Prefaced by a Monograph on Miss Jewsbury by the Editor, 8vo. 


HNSON (J. & J. H.).—THE PATENTEE'S MANUAL, a Treatise on 
on the Law BS Practice of Letters Patent. 8vo. τος. 6d. 
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JORDAN (William Leighton).—THE STANDARD OF VALUE. 8¥0.6s. | 


JUSTINIAN.—THE INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN; Latin Text, with 
English Introduction, &. By THOMAS C. SANDARS. 8vo. 18s. 


KALISCH (M. M.).—BIBLE STUDIES. Part-I. The Prophecies of | 
~Balaam. 8vo. tos. 6d. Part 11. The Book of Jonah, 8vo. ros. 6d. 


KALISCH (M. M.).—COMMENTARY ON THEOLD TESTAMENT; with, 
a New Translation, Vol. 1, Genesis, 8vo. 185., or adapted for the General 
Reader, 125. Vol. II. Exodus, 155., or adapted for the General Reader, res. | 
Vol. ILI. Leviticus, Part I. 15s., or adapted for the General Reader, 85. 
Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part IT, 1 5s., or adapted for the General Reader, 85, 


KANT (Immanuel).— CRITIQUE: OF PRACTICAL REASON, AND 
OTHER WORKS ON THE THEORY OF ETHICS.  8vo. 12s. δά, 


INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC. Translated by T. K. Abbott. Notes 
by S.T. Coleridge. 8vo. 6s, - ΄ 


KILLICK (Rev. A. H.)—HANDBOOK TO MILL'S SYSTEM OF 
LOGIC. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


KNIGHT (EH. F.).—THE CRUISE OF THE ‘ALERTE’; the Narrative of 
a Search for Treasure on the Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 Maps and 
23 Illustrations. Crown 8vo..3s. 6d. 


SAVE ME FROM MY FRIENDS: a Novel. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


aa xGee ee T.)._ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHO- . 
Ὕ. ὅνο. 215. 
ee OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. A Text-Book 
of Mental Science for Academies and Colleges. 8vo, ras. 


LANG (Andrew).—CUSTOM AND MYTH: Studies of Early Usage and 
Belief. With rg Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. With 2 Coloured Plates and 17 Ἰϊαβζης. 

tions. Fep. 8vo. as. 6d. net. : 

- LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. ἘῸρ. 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 

OLD FRIENDS. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6a. net. 

LETTERS ON LITERATURE. Fep. 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 

GRASS OF PARNASSUS. Fep. 8vo. 25. 6d. met. 

BALLADS OF BOOKS. Edited by ANDREW LaNG. Fep. 8vo. ὅς. ™ 

THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK. Edited by ANDREW LANG. | With 8 
Plates and 130 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, ὅς. 

THE RED FAIRY BOOK. Edited by ANDREW LANG. With 4 Plates. . 

and 96 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo..6s. 

———— THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. With τα Plates and 88 Illustrations i in, 
the Text. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

—— THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. School Edition, without Illustrations. " 
Fep. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

— THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK. Edited by ANDREW LaNG. With’ 

13 Plates and 88 Illustrations in the Text by H. J. Ford. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

ANGLING SKETCHES. With Illustrations by W. ἃ. Burn- 

n Mourpocu. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


LAVISSE (Ernest).-GENERAL VIEW OF THE POLITICAL HIS. . 
TORY OF EUROPE, Crown 8vo. 55. 


LAYARD (Nina F.).—POEMS, Crown 8vo, 6s. 





t 
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LECKY(W.E. H.).— HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 

ΦΕΝΈΜΕΥ, Library Edition, 8vo. Vols. I. and Il. 1700-1760. 365. 
ols, III, and IV. -1760-1784. 36s. Vols. V. and VI. 1784-1793. 365. 

Vols. VII. and VIII. 1793-1800. 36s. Cabinet Edition, 12 vols, Crown 
8vo. 65. each. [Zn course of Publication in Monthly Volumes. 

THE HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS FROM AUGUSTUS 

TO CHARLEMAGNE. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 16s. ; 

HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT 
OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 16s. 

——— POEMS. Fcap. 8vo. 55. ‘ 

LEES (J. A.) and CLUTTERBUCK (W. J.).—B.C. 1887, A RAMBLE 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. With Map and 75 Illusts. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

LEWES (George Henry).—THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, from 
Thales to Comte. 2 vos, 8vo. 325. 

LIDDELL (Colonel R. T.).—MEMOIRS OF THE TENTH ROYAL 
HUSSARS. With Numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. Imperial 8vo. 635. 

LLOYD (fF. J.).—THE SCIENCE OF AGRICULTURE. 8vo. 12s. 


LONGMAN (Frederick W.).—CHESS OPENINGS. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
FREDERICK THE GREAT AND THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. 
Fep. 8vo. 28. 6d. 
LONGMORE (Sir T.).—RICHARD WISEMAN, Surgeon and Sergeant- 
Surgeon to Charles II. A Biographical Study. With Portrait. 8vo. ros. 60). 
LOUDON (J. C.).—ENCYCLOPADIA OF GARDENING. With 1000 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 215. } : 
ENCYCLOPADIA OF AGRICULTURE; the Laying-out, Improve- 
ment, and Management of Landed Property. With 1100 Woodcuts. 8vo. 215. 
-- - ENCYCLOPDIA OF PLANTS; the Specific Character, &c., of all’ 
Plants found in Great Britain. With 12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo, 425. 
LUBBOCK (Sir J.).—THE ORIGIN OF CIVILISATION and the Primitive 
~ Condition of Man. With 5 Plates and 20 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo, 185. 
LYALL (Edna).—THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SLANDER. Fep. 8vo. 


15. sewed. ᾿ 
Presentation Edition, with 20 Illustrations by L. Sperp. Crown 8vo. 55. 


LYDEKKER (R., B.A.).—PHASES OF ANIMAL LIFE, PAST AND 
PRESENT. With 82 Illustrations. Crown ὅνο. 6s. 

LYDE (Lionel W.).—AN INTRODUCTION TO ANCIENT HISTORY. 
With 3 Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo. 35. 

LYONS (Rev. Daniel)—CHRISTIANITY AND INFALLIBILITY— 
Both or Neither. Crown 8vo. 55. 

LYTTON (Earl of).—_MARAH.—By OWEN MEREDITH (the late Earl of 
Lytton). Fep. 8vo. ὅς. 62. 

———— KING POPPY; a Fantasia. Fep. 8vo. ; 

MACAULAY (Lord).—COMPLETE WORKS OF LORD: MACAULAY. 


Library Edition, 8 vols. 8vo. £5 55. | ae Ξ Edition, 16 vols. post 8vo. 
Ξ 4 16s, ς 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES 
THE SECOND. ; 











Popular Edition, 2vols. Crown 8vo. 55. People’s Edition, 4 vols. Crown 8vo. 16s, 
Student’s Edition, 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. Post 8vo, 48s. 
ὶ Library Edition, 5 vols. 8vo. £4. 


125. 
(Continued. 
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MACAULAY (Lord)—(Continued). \ ; πα RY 
——_—— CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS, WITH: LAYS OF 
ANCIENT ROME, in τ volume. 
Popular Edition, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Authorised* Edition, Crown 8vo. 2s. 
6d., or 35. 6d. gilt edges. 


——— CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
Student’s Edition. ‘ Crown 8vo. 6s. Trevelyan Edition, φνόϊο; Crown 8vo.9s. 
People’s Edition, 2vols. Crown 8vo. 8s. | ‘ Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. Post 8vo. 245. 
Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


‘Silver Library’ Edition. With Por- 
trait and Illustrations to the ' Lays’. 
Crown 8vo. 535.. δώ. 








ESSAYS which may be hadseparately, price 6d. each sewed. rs, each cloth, : 


‘Addison and Walpole. Ranke and Gladstone. 

Frederic the Great. Milton and Machiavelli. 

Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson. | Lord Bacon. 

Hallam’s Constitutional History. Lord Clive. 

Warren Hastings (3d. sewed, 6d. cloth). Lord Byron, and the Coniic Drama~- 


The Earl of Chatham (Two Essays). tists of the Restoration. 





The Essay on Warren Hastings, anno- The Essay on Lord Clive, arinotated by 
tated by S. Hales. Fep. 8vo. 15. 6d. H.Courthope Bowen. Fcp.8vo, 2s. 6d. 


SPEECHES. People’s Edition, Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, ἅς. Illustrated by G. Scharf. Library 
Edition. Fep. 4to. τος. 6d. 


Bijou Edition, 18mo. as. 6d. gilt top. | Popular Edition, Fep. 4to. δά sewed, - 





15. cloth, 
— ‘Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. Crown 





8vo. 35. 6d. gilt edges. 
- - Annotated Edition, Fep. 8vo. rs. sewed, 
Cabinet Edition, Post 8vo. 35. 6d. ts. 6d. cloth. 


——-—— MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. τ 
᾿ΈΞΟΡΙΞΚ Batten . Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. | Library Edition, 2 vols. ὅνο, ars. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS AND SPEECHES. : 
os Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. Cabinet Edition, Post, 8vo. 245. 
Student's 5 Edition. Crown ὅνο. 6s. 











Baltes, with Notes, by the Right Hon. Sir G. Ο. TREVELYAN. Crown 8vo. 6%. 


— THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY. By the Right 
Hon. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, 


Popular Edition. Crown, 8vo. 25. 6d, Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. Post 8vo, 125. 
Student's Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. Library, Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. Ὁ 
MACDONALD {George} --UNSPOKEN SERMONS. T hree, Series. 
Gtown 8vo. 35. 6d. éach j 
THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. Crown 8vo. 35, 6d. 
——— A BOOK OF STRIFE, IN THE FORM OF THE DIARY OF AN 
OLD SOUL: Poems. 12mo, 6s. : 
MACFARREN (Sir G. A.).-LECTURES ON HARMONY. Bick Tas, 


MACKAIL (J. W.).—SELECT EPIGRAMS FROM THE GREEK AN- 
THOLOGY. With a Revised Text, Introduction, Translation, ἄς, 8ὅνο, 165... 
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ae (Henry D.).—THE ELEMENTS OF BANKING. Crown 
VO. 35. 6d. i 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF BANKING. Vol. i. 8vo. 125, 
Vol. 11. 14s. , 


THE THEORY OF CREDIT, 8vo. Vol. I. [Mew Edition in the Press]; 
‘Vol. 11. Part 1. 45. 6d. ; Vol. 11. Part II. ros. 6d. 


MACVINE (John).—SIXTY-THREE YEARS’ ANGLING, from the Moun- 
tain Streamlet to the Mighty Tay. Crown 8vo, τος. 6d. tt 


MANNERING (G. E.)._WITH AXE AND ROPE IN THE NEW 
ZEALAND ALPS. Illustrated. 8vo. 125. δά. i 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY (Stonyhurst Series). 
Logic. By Richard F. Clarke. Crown | General Metaphysics. By John Ricka- 


εὐ 8νο. 55, by. Crown 8vo. 55. 

First Principles of Knowledge. By Psychology. By Michael/ Maher. 
John Rickaby. Crown 8vo. 55. Crown 8vo. ὅς. 6d.” 

Moral Philosophy (Ethics and Natural Natural Theology. ΒΥ Bernard 
Law). By Joseph Rickaby. Crown Boedder. Crown 8vo. ὅς. 6d. 
8vo. 55. A Manual of Political Economy. By C. 


S. Devas. ὅς. 6d. 
MARBOT (Baron de).—THE MEMOIRS OF. Translated from the 
French. 2 vols. 8vo. 325. 
MARTINEAU (James).-HOURS OF THOUGHT ON ,SACRED 
THINGS. Two Volumes of Sermons. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. each. 


ENDEAVOURS AFTER THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. Discourses. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HOM£ PRAYERS. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. ᾿ : 
THE SEAT OF AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 8vo. 145.‘ 
—-——. ESSAYS, REVIEWS, AND ADDRESSES. 4 vols. Crown 8vo. 7s. 62. 





each. : 
I. Personal: Political. ILI. Theological: Philosophical. 
II.-Ecclesiastical : Historical. IV. Academical: Religious. 
MATTHEWS (Brander).—A FAMILY TREE, and other Stories. Crown 
8vo. 6s. “4 


__._— PEN AND INK-—Selected Papers. Crown 8vo. 55. : Ξ 
ς- WITH MY FRIENDS: Tales told in Partnership. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


UNDER’S TREASURIES. Fep. 8vo. 6s. each volume \. 
a eiennieal Treasury. Thé Treasury of Bible Knowledge. By 

Treasury of Natural History. With the Rev. J. AYRE. With 5 Maps, 

φρο Woodcuts. 15 Plates, and 300 Woodcuts. Fep. 
Treasury of Geography. With 7 Maps 8vo. 65. ; 

and 16 Plates. The Treasury of Botany. Edited by 
Scientific and Literary Treasury. J. Linpiey and T. Moork. With 
Historical Treasury. 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. 
Treasury of Knowledge. 2 vols. 


ULLER (F.).—SELECTED ESSAYS ON LANGUAGE, 
ΜΑΣ SHOLOGY. a DoT IGION. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 16s. 
-.-- THREE LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE, Cry. 
8vo. 35. \ 
τ tHE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE, founded on Lectures delivered at 
the Royal Institution in 1861 and 1863. 2, vols, Crown 8vo. 215. 
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MAX MULLER (F.)-—HIBBERT LECTURES ON THE ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH OF RELIGION, as illustrated by the Religions of India. Crown 
'ϑνο. 7s. 6a. 

———— INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION; Four 
Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution. Crown 8vo. 75: 6d. ἢ 

———— NATURAL RELIGION. The Gifford Lectures, delivered before the , 
University of Glasgow in 1888, Crown 8vo. τος, δώ, 

--- PHYSICAL RELIGION. The Gifford Lectures, delivered before the 
University of Glasgow in 1890. Crown 8vo. ros. 6d. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION: The Gifford Lectures delivered 

before the University of Glasgow in 1891., Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 

THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. ἅνο. 215. 

————_ THREE INTRODUCTORY, LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF 
THOUGHT. βνο. 2s. 6d. 

————! BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS, AND THE HOME OF THE ARYAS 
‘Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 

———— INDIA, WHAT CAN IT TEACH US? Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

A SANSKRIT GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. New and aie aid 

Edition. By A. A. MACDONELL. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MAY (Sir Thomas Erskine).—_THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 
' OF ENGLAND since the Accession of George III. 3 vols, Crown 8vo. τς, 


MEADE (1. 'T.).—DADDY'S BOY. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d, 
———— DEBAND THEDUCHESS. Ilust. byM. E. Edwards. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
——— THE BERESFORD PRIZE. Illustrated by M.E. Edwards. Cr. 8vo. 55. 


MEATH (The, Harl of).—SOCIAL ARROWS: Reprinted Articles on 
various Social Subjects, Crown 8vo. 55. 

——-—— PROSPERITY OR PAUPERISM? Physical, Industrial, and Technical 
Training. Edited by the EARL oy MEATH. 8vo. 55, , 


MELVILLE (G. J. Whyte).—Novels by. Crown 8vo. 15. each, boards ; 
τς. 6d, each, cloth. 





\ 








The Gladiators. ᾿ The Queen’s Maries. Digby Grand. 
The Interpreter. Holmby House, General Bounce. 
Good for Nothing. Kate Coventry. 


MENDELSSOHN.—THE LETTERS OF FELIX MENDELSSOH®, 
Translated by Lady Wallace. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. τος. 


MERIVALE (Rev. Chas.)._HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER, 
THE EMPIRE. Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. Crown 8vo, 48s. Popular Iidition,, 
8 vols. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. each. 

——--— THE FALL OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC: a Short History of the, ; 
Last Century of the Commonwealth. s12mo. 75. 6d. 

GENERAL HISTORY OF ROME FROM Β.6, 753 TO A.D. .476. 
Cr. 8vo, 75. 6d. 

———— THE ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES. With Maps. Fep. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


MILES (W. A.) THE CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM AUGUSTUS | 
MILES ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789-1817. 2 vols. 8vo. 325, ἡ 


MII (James)._-ANALYSIS OF THE PHENOMENA OF THE HUMAN 
MIND. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 





at 
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MILL (J: ohn Stuart)._PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 305, | People’s Edition, τ vol. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6a. 

———— ASYSTEM OF LOGIC. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ON LIBERTY. Crown 8vo. 15. 4d. 

ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. Crown 8vo. 25. 

--——— UTILITARIANISM. 8vo. 55. 


———— EXAMINATION OF SIR WILLIAM -HAMILTON’S PHILO- 
SOPHY. 8vo. 16s. 


——— NATURE, THE UTILITY OF RELIGION AND THEISM. 
Essays, 8vo. 55. 


MOLESWORTH (Mrs.).—SILVERTHORNS. With Illustrations by F. 





Three 


Noel Paton. Cr. 8vo. 55. : 
THE PALACE'IN THE GARDEN. With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo.'ss. 
THE THIRD MISS ST. QUENTIN. Crown 8vo. ὅς. 
NEIGHBOURS. With Illustrations by M. Ellen Edwards. Cr. 8vo. 65. 


—— THESTORY OF ASPRING MORNING. With Illustrations. Cr.8vo. 55. 
——— STORIES OF THE SAINTS FOR CHILDREN: the Black Letter 
Saints. With Illustrations. Royal r6mo. 55. 


MOGRE (Edward).DANTE AND HIS EARLY BIOGRAPHERS. 
Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


MULHATLIL (Michael G.).—HISTORY OF PRICES SINCE THE YEAR 
.1850. Crown 8vo. 6s. i 


NANSEN (Dr. Fridtjof)._THE FIRST CROSSING OF GREENLAND. 
With 5 Maps, 12 Plates, and 150 Illustrations in the Text. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
Cheaper Edition, abridged.. With numerous Illustrations anda Map. In1 
vol.'crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


- NAPIER.—THE LIFE OF SIR JOSERH NAPIER, BART., EX-LORD 

~ CHANCELLOR OF IRELAND. By ALEX. CHARLES EWALD. 8vo. 153. 

—_——— THE LECTURES, ESSAYS, AND LETTERS OF THE RIGHT 
HON. SIR JOSEPH NAPIER, BART. 8vo. 12s. 6d. , 


NESBIT (H.).LEAVES OF LIFE: Verses. Crown 8vo. 55. 
LAYS AND LEGENDS. First Series. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. SECOND 
Series. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 55. 


WNEWMAN:.—THE LETTERS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN 
HENRY NEWMAN during his Life in the English Church. With a brief 
Autobiographical Memoir. Edited by Anne Mozley. With Portraits, 2 vols. 
8vo. 305. 267. 


NEWMAN (Cardinal).—Works by :— 


Discourses to Mixed Congregations. 
Cabinet Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

~ Sermons on- Various Occasions. Ca- 
binet Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6s. Cheap 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 

The Idea of a University defined and 
illustrated. Cabinet Edition, Cr. 8vo. 
zs. Cheap Edition, Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Historicai Sketches. Cabinet Edition, 
3 vols. Crown 8vo. ὅς. each. Cheap 
Edition, 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 





The Arians of the Fourth Century. 
Cabinet Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Cheap Edition, Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Select Treatises of St. Athanasius in 
Controversy with the Arians. Freely 
Translated. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 
155. 

rise τὐθηριοηδ ἀεῤηπιεπευοε δεῖους 

Subjects. Cabinet Edition, Crown 

8vo. 6s. Cheap Edition, Crown 

8vo. 35. 6d. 
(Continued. 
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NEWMAN (Cardinal).Works by :—(continued). 


Apologia Pro Vita Sua. Cabinet Ed., 
Crown 8vo. 6s. Cheap Ed. 3s. 6d. 

Development of Christian Doctrine. 
Cabinet Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Cheap Edition, Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Certain Difficulties felt by Anglicans 
in Catholic Teaching Considered. 
Cabinet Edition. Vol. I. Crown 8vo. 
75. 6d.; Vol. 11. Crown 8vo. 55. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d. each. 

The Via Media of the Anglican Church, 


Illustrated in Lectures, &c. Cabinet |. 


Edition, 2 vols. Cr., 8vo. ὅς. each. 
Cheap Edition, 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d, each. 

Essays, Criticaland Historical. Cabi- 
net Edition, 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 125, 
Cheap Edition, 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 75. 


Biblical and Ecclesiastical Miracles. | 


Cabinet . Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Cheap Edition, Crown 8vo. ,3s. 6d. 

Present Position of Catholics in Eng- 
land. Cabinet Edition, Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. Cheap Edition, Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. ‘ 





Tracts. 1. Dissertatiuncule. 2. On. 
the Text of the Seven Epistles of St. 


Ignatius. 3. Doctrinal Causes of 
Arianism. 4. Apollinarianism. 5. 
St. Cyril's Formula. 6. Ordo de 
Tempore. 7. Douay. Version of 
Scripture. Crown 8vo. 8s. 


An Essay in Aid of a Grammar of 
Assent. Cabinet Edition, Crown 
8vo. 75. 6d. ‘Cheap Edition, Crown 
8vo. 35. 6d. 

Callista: a ‘Tale of the Third Century. 
Cabinet “Edition, Crown ὅνο. 65. 
Cheap Edition, Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Loss and Gain: a Tale. Cabinet 
Edition, Crown 8vo. 65. Cheap 
Edition, Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

The Dream of Gerontius. 16mo. 6d. 
sewed, rs. cloth. : 

Verses on Various Occasions. Cabinet. 
Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. Cheap 
Edition, Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. . 


** For Cardinal Newman's other Works see Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s 


Catalogue of Theological Works. 


, 


NORTON (Charles 1,).--ἃ HANDBOOK OF FLORIDA. 49 Maps and 


Plans. Fep. 8vo. 55. sq * 


NORTHCOTE (W. H.).-LATHES AND TURNING, Simple, Me 


chanical, and Ornamental. With 338 -Illustrations. 
O'BRIEN (William)—WHEN WE WERE BOYS: A Novel. 
2s. 6d. 


ϑνο. 185. 


Cr. 8vo.- 
‘ 


OLIPHANT (Mrs.)——MADAM., Crown 8vo. 1s. boards; rs. 6d. cloth. i 


IN TRUST. Crown 8vo. 1s. boards; 15. 6d. cloth. 


» 


OMAN (C. W. C.).—A HISTORY OF GREECE FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE MACEDONIAN CONQUEST. With Maps. Cr.8vo. 4s. δά. 


PARKES (Sir Henry).—FIFTY YEARS IN THE MAKING OF 
AUSTRALIAN HISTORY. With Portraits. 2 vols. ϑνο. 325. 


PAUL.(Hermann).—PRINCIPLES OF THE HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. 
Translated by H. A. Strong. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


BARD ames).—THE LUCK OF THE DARRELLS. Cr, 8vo. 15. bds. ; 
1s. 6d. cl. : ; 


THICKER THAN WATER. Crown 8vo, 15. boards; 15. 6d. cloth. 


PERRING (Sir Philip).—_HARD KNOTS IN SHAKESPEARE. 8vo.7s.6d. 
——~— THE ‘WORKS AND DAYS’ OF MOSES. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY (C.).—SNAP: a Legend of the Lone Mountain. 
With 13 Illustrations by H. ἃ. Willink. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


POLE (W.).—THE THEORY OF THE MODERN SCIENTIFIC GAME 


"ΟΕ WHIST.  Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


POOLE (W. H. and Mrs.).—COOKERY FOR THE DIABETIC. Fep. 


8vo. 25. 6d. 


PRAEGER (F.).—WAGNER AS I KNEW HIM. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PRATT (A. E., F.R.G.S.).—TO THE SNOWS OF TIBET THROUGH 
CHINA. | With 33 Illustrations and a Map. 8vo. 18s. 


PRENDERGAST (JohnP.)._IRELAND, FROM THE RESTORATION 
TO THE REVOLUTION, 1660-1690. 8vo. 55. 


PROCTOR (R.A.).—Works by :— 


Old and New Astronomy. 
2s. 6d. each. 
tion, 15. 


12 Parts, 
Supplementary Sec- 
Complete in 1 vol. 4to. 36s. 
[J course & publication. 
The Orbs Around Us. Crown 8vo. 55. 
Other Worlds than Ours. With 14 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. ἢ 
The Moon. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Universe of Stars. 8vo. ros. 6d. 
Larger Star Atlas for the Library, in 
12 Circular Maps, with Introduction 
and 2 Index Pages. ᾿ Folio, 15s. or 
Maps only, 125. 6d. 
The Student’s Atlas. 
Maps. 8vo. 55. 
New Star Atlas. In τῷ Circular Maps. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 
Light Science for Leisure Hours. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo. 55. each. 
Chance. and Luck. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
boards; 25. 6d. cloth. 
PI nt Ways in Sci Cr. 8vo. 55. 
How to Play Whist : with the Lawsand 
Etiquette of Whist. Crown 8vo. 35.6d. 
Home Whist: an Easy Guide to 
Correct Play. 16mo. Is. 


In τῷ Circular 








The Stars in their Season. 
Royal 8vo. 5s. 

Star Primer. Showing the Starry Sky 
Week by Week, in 24 Hourly Maps. 
Crown 4to. 25. 6d. 

The Seasons Pictured in 48 Sun-Views 
of the Earth, and 24 Zodiacal Maps, 
&c. Demy 4to. 55. 

Strength and Happiness. With 9 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 55. 

Strength: How to gét Strong and 
keep Strong. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

Rough Ways Made Smooth. Essayson 
Scientific Subjects. Crown 8vo. 55. 

Our Place among Infinities. Cr. 8vo. 55. 

The Expanse of Heawen. Cr. 8vo. 55. 

The Great Pyramid. Crown 8vo. 55. 

Myths and Marvels of Astronomy 
Crown 8vo. 55. baths 

Nature Studies. By Grant Allen, A. 
Wilson, T. Foster, E. Clodd, and 
R. A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 55. 

Leisure Readings. By E. Clodd, A. 
Wilson, T. Foster, A. C. Ranyard, 
and R. A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 55. 


12 Maps. . 


PRYCE (John)._THE ANCIENT BRITISH CHURCH: an Historical 


Essay. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


RANSOME (Cyril).—THE RISE OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERN- 
MENT IN ENGLAND: being a Series of Twenty Lectures. , Crown 8vo. 6s. 


RAWLINSON (Canon G.).—THE HISTORY OF PHEENICIA. 8vo. 245, 


REPLY (A) TO DR. LIGHTFOOT’S ESSAYS. 


natural Religion’. 8vo. ὅς. 


By the Author of ‘Super- 


RIBOT (Th.)._THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTENTION. Crown 8vo. 35. 
RICH (A.).—A DICTIONARY OF ROMAN AND GREEK ANTIQUITIES 


With 2000 Woodcuts. 


Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


RDSON (Dr. B. W.)._NATIONAL HEALTH. A Review of 
BIC tke of Sir Edwin Chadwick, K.C.B. Crown 4s. 6d. 
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RIVERS (T. and T. F.).—THE MINIATURE FRUIT GARDEN; οΥ, 
The Culture of Pyramidal and Bush Fruit Trees. With 32 Illustrations. 
Crown ϑνο. 45. ' 

RIVERS (T.).—THE ROSE AMATEUR'S GUIDE. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


ROBERTSON (A.).—THE KIDNAPPED SQUATTER, and other Aus- 
tralian Tales. Crown 8vo. 65. 


ROGET (John Lewis).—A HISTORY OF THE ‘OLD WATER 
COLOUR’ SOCIETY. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. 42s. , 


ROGET (Peter Ν.).--ΤΗ ΘΑ ΚΒ OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 
PHRASES. Crown 8vo. ros. 6d. 

ROMANES (George John, M.A., LL.D., F.B.8.).—DARWIN, AND 
AFTER DARWIN: an Exposition of the Darwinian Theory and a Discus- 
sion of Post-Darwinian Questions. Part I.—The Darwinian Theory. Witha 
Portrait of Darwin and 125 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. τος. 6d. 


RONALDS (Alfred).—_THE FLY-FISHER'S ETYMOLOGY. With 20 
Coloured Plates. 8vo. r4s., 


ROSSETTI (Maria Francesca)._A SHADOW OF DANTE: being an 
Essay towards studying Himself, his World, and his Pilgrimage. Cr.8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ROUND (J. H., M.A.),—-GEOFFREY DE MAND EVILEE= a Study of 
the Anarchy. 8vo. 16s. 


RUSSELD.—A LIFE OF LORD JOHN RUSSELL. By Spencer WALPOLE. 
2 vols. 8vo. 365. Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 125. 


SEEBOHM  (Ffrederick).—THE OXFORD REFORMERS --- — JOHN 
COLET, ERASMUS, AND THOMAS MORE. _ 8vo. 145. 

THE ENGLISH VILLAGE COMMUNITY Examined in its Re- 
“- to the Manorial and Tribal Systems, &c. 13 Maps and Plates. 8vo. 16s, 

——— THE ERA OF THE PROTESTANT REVOLUTION. With Map. 
Fep. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


SHWELL (Elizabeth M.)._STORIES AND TALES. Crown 8vo. 15. 6d, 
each, cloth plain; 2s. 6d. each, cloth extra, gilt edges :— 





Amy Herbert. Katharine Ashton. Gertrude. 
The Earl’s Daughter. Margaret Percival. - Ivors, 
The Experience of Life. Laneton Parsonage. Home Life. 








‘ Cleve Hall. 


SHAKESPEARE.—BOWDLER’S FAMILY SE USESE EERE: 1 vol. 8vo0.% 
With 36 Woodcuts, 14s., or in 6 vols. Fep. 8vo. 21s. 

———— OUTLINES OF THE LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. By J. O. 
HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS. With Illustrations. 2 vols. Royal 8vo £1 15. 
-------- SHAKESPEARE’S TRUE LIFE. By JAmMEs WALTER. With 500 

Illustrations. Imp. 8vo. 215. 

THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY BOOK. By Mary F. Dunzar. 
3emo. 1s. 6d. cloth. With Photographs, 32mo. 5s. Drawing-Room Edition, 
with Photographs, Fep. 8vo. τος. 6d. 

SIDGWICK (Alfred).—DISTINCTION : and the Criticism of Beliefs. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 

SILVER LIBRARY, The.—Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. each volume. ' 

BAKER’S (Sir 5. W.) Eight Years in BARING-GOULD’S (S.) Curious Myths 


A Glimpse of the World. | Ursula. | After Life. 





Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. of the Middle Ages. 
———— Rifle and Hound in Ceylon. ———— Grigin and Development of 
With 6 Illustrations. Religious Belief. 2 vols. 
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‘SILVER LIBRARY, The.—(Continued). 


BRASSEY’S (Lady) A Voyage-in the 
‘Sunbeam’. With 66 Illustrations. 

CLODD’S (E.) Story of Creation: a 
Plain Account of Evolution. With 
77 Illustrations. 

CONYBEARE (Rey. W. J.) and HOW- 
SON’S (Very Rey. J. 5.) Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul. 46 Illustra- 
tions. 

DOUGALL’S (L.) Beggars All; a Novel. 

DOYLE’S (A. Conan) Micah Clarke: a 
Tale of Monmouth’s Rebellion. 

DOYLE’S (A. Conan) The Captain of 
the Polestar, and other Tales. 

FROUDE’S (J. A.) Short Studies on 
Great Subjects. 4 vols. 

Casar : a Sketch. 

——_—_— Thomas Carlyle: a History 
of his Life. 1795-1835. 2 vols. 
1834-1881. 2 vols. 

The Two Chiefs of Dunboy: 
an Irish Romance of the Last 
Century. 

GLEIG’S (Rey. G. R.) Life of the Duke 
of Wellington. With Portrait. 

HAGGARD’S (H. R.) She: A History of 
Adventure. 32 Illustrations, ᾿ 

Allan Quatermain. With 
20 llustrations. 

Colonel Quaritch, V.C.: 8 
Tale of Country Life. 

Cleopatra. With 29 Full- 
page Illustrations. 

———-— Beatrice. 

HOWITT’S (W.) Visits to Remarkable 
Places. 80 Illustrations. 

JEFFERIES’ (R.) The Story of My 
Heart. With Portrait. 

Field and Hedgerow. 
Essays of. With Portrait. 

— Red Deer. With 17 Illust. 

KNIGHT’S (E. F.) Cruise of the 
‘Alerte,’ a Search for Treasure. 
With 2 Maps and 23 Illustrations.’ 

LEES (J. A.) and CLUTTERBUCK’S 
(W. J.) B.C. 1887. British Columbia. 
75 Illustrations. 

MACGAULAY’S (Lord) Essays—Lays of 
Ancient Rome. Inxzvol. With Por- 
trait and Illustrations to the ‘ Lays’. 

MACLEOD’S (H. D.) The Elements of 
Banking. 

MARSHMAN’S (J. 6.) Memoirs of Sir 
Henry Havelock. 

MAX MULLER’S (F.) India, What can 
it teach us? 


Last 








MERIVALE’S (Dean) History of the 
Romans under the Empire. 8 vols. 


MILL’S (J. S.) Principles of Political 
Economy. 
System of Logic. 
NEWMAN’S (Cardinal) 
Sketches. 3 vols. 
Apologia Pro Vita Sua. 
Callista : a Tale of the Third 
Century. 
Loss and Gain: a Tale. 
Essays, Critical and His- 
torical. 2 vols. 
Sermons on Various Occa- 


Historical 


sions. 
———— Lectures on the Doctrine of 
Justification. 

Fifteen Sermons Preached 
before the University of Oxford. 

An Essay on the Develop- 
ment of Christian Doctrine. 

The Arians of the Fourth 
Century. 

Verses on Various Occa- 
sions. 

Difficulties felt by Anglicans 
in Catholic Teaching Considered. 
2 vols. 

———— The Idea of a University 
defined and Illustrated. 

—~—_—— Biblical and Ecclesiastical 
Miracles. 

Di i and Argvu ts 

on Various Subjects. 

Grammar of Assent. 

The Via Media of the An- 

glican Church. 2 vols. 

Parochial and Plain Ser- 

8 vols. 

Selection from ‘Parochial 
and Plain Sermons’. 

Discourses Addressed to 
Mixed Congregations. 

—__—— Present Position of Ca- 
tholics in England. 

Sermons bearing upon Sub- 
jects of the Day. 

PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY’S (C.) Snap: a 
Legend of the Lone Mountains. 13 
Illustrations. 

STANLEY’S (Bishop) Familiar History 
of Birds. With 160 Illustrations. 
STEVENSON (Robert Louis) and OS- 
BOURNE’S (Lloyd) The Wrong Box. 
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SILVER LIBRARY, The.—(Continued.) Ἢ ; 
WEYMAN’S (Stanley J.) The House of WOOD'S (Rev. J. G.) Strange Dwell- 
the Wolf: a Romance. ings. With 60 Illustrations. 
WOOD’S (Rey. J. G.) Petland Re- —_—_—— Out of Doors, With rrIllus- 
visited. With 33 Illustrations. trations. ° 
SMITH (R. Bosworth).—_CARTHAGE AND, THE CARTHAGINIANS. 
Maps, Plans, &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
STANLEY (&.).—A FAMILIAR HISTORY OF BIRDS. With 16d Wood- | 
‘ cuts. Crown'8vo. 35, 6d. 


STEPHEN (Sir James).— ESSAYS IN” BCCLESIASTICAL BIO- 
‘GRAPHY. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


STEPHENS (H.. Morse).—A HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLU- : 
TION. 3 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. 185.. Vol. 11. 18s. [Vol. 111. in the press. 


STEVENSON (Robt. ῬΘΌΙΒΝ —A CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSES. 
Small Fep. 8vo. 55. ᾿ 


A CHILD’S GARLAND OF SONGS, GatHiered from ‘A Child's 
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